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ADVERT  I  SEMEN.  To 

»T^HE  Charader  of  Dr  Cullen's 
"^  Firjl  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic 
is  fufficiently  ellabliflied  ^  and  its  in- 
trinfic  value  has  been  long  acknowled- 
ged by  practitioners  of  every  denomi- 
nation. 

The  original  intention  of  this  work 
was  to  ferve  as  a  text-book  or  bafis  for 
the  ingenious  and  experienced  Author's 
Ledures  in  the  Pradical  Chair  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  But,  as  the 
Author  is  now  deceafed,  and  the  book 
is  fought  after  with  avidity  by  Students, 
I  who 


(     vi     ) 

who  can  no  longer  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  hearing  the  Dodtor's  explanatory 
obfervations,  Notes,  explaining  abftrufe 
points,  and  accommodating  young  prac- 
titioners with  the  formulae  and  dofes 
of  medicine,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  text  only  in  general  terms,  have 
been  added  to  this  edition. 

A  ftrid:  attention  has  been  paid  to 
print  the  Author's  Text  i^^rtom  from 
the  lafl  edition  publifhed  before  his 
death. 
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PRE     F     A     C     E 


TO  THE  LAST  EDITION  PUBLISHED  BEFORE  BIS 
DEATH. 


nnO  deliver  a  Syftem  of  the  Dodrines  and 
Rules  proper  for  diredling  the  Praaice  of 
Phjfic  is  an  undertaking  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty  ;  and,  after  an 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in  that 
pradice,  as  well  as  after  much  reading  and  re- 
fledion,  it  was  with  great  diffidence  that  I  ever 
entered  upon  fuch  a  work.  It  was,  however, 
what  feemed  to  be  my  duty  a.s  a  Profefibr  that 
induced  me  to  make  the  attempt;  and  I  was 
engaged  in  it  by  the  fame  fentiments  that  the 
Vol.  I.  A  ,  illuftrioua 
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illuftrioiis  I)r  Boerhaave  has  exprelTed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  of  the  Preface  to  his  Inftitutions : 
Simul  'enim  docendo  admotus  eram  fenji,  proprio- 
rum  cogitatortim  explicatione  docentem  plus  prbfi- 
cere^  quamji  opus  ab  alio  confcriptum  interpretari 
fufcipit.  Sua  quippe  optime  intelligitj  fua  cuique 
prae  caeteris  placenta  unde  clarior  fere  doclrina, 
atque  animata  plerumque  fequitur  oratio,  ^ui 
n)ero  fenfa  alterius  exponit,  infeliciiis  faepenwnero 
eadem  ajfequitur  ;  quumqiiefuo  qui/que  fenfu  abun- 
dat,  multa  refutanda  frequenter  invenitj  unde  gra- 
vem  frujira  laborem  aggravat,  minufque  incitata 
diclione  utitiir.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  Text- 
book is  not  only  extremely  ufeful,  but  neceffary 
to  ftudents  who  are  to  hear  Ledures  :  And  from- 
the  fame  confiderations  that  moved  Dr  Boer- 
haare,  I  alfo  wifhed  to  have  one  for  myfelf; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  from  fome  peculiar  cir- 
euraftances  in  my  lituation,  I  had  fome  addi- 
tional inducements  to  undertake  fuch  a  work. 

Before  I  was  eftabliflied  as  a  ProfeiTor  of  the 
jPradice  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerlity,  I  had  been 
employed  in  giving  Clinical  Le6lures  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  ;  and  upon  that  occafion  had 
delivered,  what,  in  my  own  opinion,  feemed 
2-  '  moil 
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moft  jufl:  with  regard  to  both  the  nature  and  the 
cure  of  the  difeales  of  which  1  had  occafion  to 
treat.  But  I  foon  found  that  my  dodrines  were 
taken  ndtice  of  as  new,  and  peculiar  to  myfeJf ; 
and  were  accordingly  feverely  criticifed  by  thofe 
who,  having  long  before  been  trained  up  in,  theJ 
fyftem  of  JBoerhaave,  had  continued  to  think 
that  that  fyftem  neither  required  any  change, 
nor  admitted  of  any  amendment.  I  found,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  my  dodrine's  were  frequent- 
ly criticifed  by  perfons  who  either  had  not  been 
informed  of  them  corre(5lly,  or  who  feemed  not 
to  underftand  them  fully  \  and  therefore,  as  foon 
as  I  was  employed  to  teach'  a  more  complete 
fyftem  of  the  Pra6lice  of  Phyfic,  I  judged  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  publilh  a  Text  book,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  my  hearers,  but  that  I  might  alio  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the 
Public  more  at  large,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
either  to  vindicate  my  dodrines,  or  be.  taught 
to  correct  them.  Thefe  were  the  motives  for 
my  attempting  the  Volumes  1  formerly  publifh- 
ed  *,  and  now,  from  many  years  experience  of 
their  utility  to  my  hearers,  as  'well  as  from  the 
favourable  ^reception  they  have,  met  with  from 
the  Public,  I  am  induced  to  give  a  new  edition 
A  2  of 
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of  tlT4S  Work,  not  only  as  I  hope,  more  correct 
in  many  parts,  but  alfo  more  complete  and  com-- 
prehcnfive  in  its  general  extent. 

At  the  firil  publication-  of  this  Work,  it  was 
intended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Gentlemen 
who  attended  my  Leftures  ;  although,  even 
then,  for  the  reafons  1  have  mentioned,  it  was 
rendered  more  full  than  Text-books  commonly 
are  ;  and,  in  the  repeated  editions  I  have  fince 
had  occaiion  to  give,  I  have  been  conllantly  en- 
deavouring to  render  it  more  full  and  compre- 
henfive.  In  thefe  refpedls,  I  hope  the  prefent 
Edition  will  appear  to  be  rendered  more  fit  for 
general  ufe,  and  better  calculated  to  afford  fa- 
tjsfadion  to  all  thofe  who  think  they  may  ftili 
receive  any  inllruftion  from^  reading  on  this  fub^ 
.jedt. 

While  I  thus  deliver  my  Work  in  its  now 
more  improved  Itate,  with  the  hopes  that  it  may 
be  of  ufe  to  others  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  hear 
my  Ledures,  I  muil  at  the  fame  time  obferve, 
that  it  prefents  a  fy Item  which  is  in  many  re- 
Ipeds  new  ;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
iiot  only  proper,  but  necelTary,  that  I  ihould  ex- 
I  ,  plain: 
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j)lam  here  upon  what  grounds,   and  from  what 
conliderations,  this  has  been  attempted. 

In  the  firft  place,  'I  apprehend  that,  in  every 
branch  of  faience  with  refpe6l  to  which  new 
•fads  are  daily  acquired,  and  thefe  confequently 
giving  occaiion  to  new  refledlions,  which  correct 
,the  prinqiples  formerly  adopted,  it  is  neceffary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  reform  and  renew  the 
whole  fyfl:em,>  with  all  the  additions  and  amend- 
ments which  it  has  received  and  is  then  capable 
of.     That  at  prefent  this  is  requilite  with,  regard 
to  the  fcience  of  Medicine,,  will,  I  believe,  rea- 
dily occur  to  every  perfon  who  at  all  thinks  for 
himfelf,  and   is   acquainted    with   the  Sjfteras 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed.     While,  there- 
fore, 1, attempt  this,  I  fhink  it  may  be  allow- 
able, and  upon  this  occafion  even  proper,  that  I 
fhould  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  principal  Sy- 
ftems  of  Medicine  which  have  of  late  prevailed 
in  Europe,  and  that  1  fhould  take  notice  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Phyfic  as  it  is   influenced  by 
thefe.     Such  remarks,  I  hope,  may  be  of  fome  ^    , 
ufe  to  thofe  who  attempt  to  improve  their  know- 
iedge  by  the  reading  of  books. 

'     -  A3  Whether 
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Whether  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  Ihould  ad- 
mit of  reafoning,  or  be  entirely  refted  upon  ex- 
perience, has  long  been,  and  may  dill  be,  a  mat- 
ter of  difpute.  I  fhall  not,  however,  at  prefent 
enter  upon  tb«e  difcuflion  of  this ;  becaufe  I  can 
venture  to  affert,  that,  at  almoft  all  times,  the 
pradice  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  with  every  per- 
fon,  founded  tiiore  or  lefs  upon  certain  princi- 
ples eftablifhed  by  reafoning  :  And  therefore,  in 
attempting  to  offer  fome  view  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Phyfic,  I  muft  give  an  account  of  thofe 
fyftems  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience  which 
have  lately  prevailed,  or  may  be  fuppofed  ftill 
to  prevail  in  Europe. 

When,  ^fter  many  ages  of  darknefs,  which 
had  deftroyed  almoft  the  whole  of  ancient  lite- 
rature, learning  was  again  reftored  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ,  fo,  from  caufes  *  which  are 
'  well 

*  At  this  period  the  medical  knowledge  of  Europe  was 
chiefly,  and,  mdsed,  folely,  fuch  as  had  been  derived  from 
the  Arabians.  At  the  conqueft  of  Conilantinople  by  the 
Tiirks,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  feveral 
of-  the  Greeks  fled  into  Italy,  and  the  people  of  Europe, 
communicating  with  them,  found  them  to  be  intelligent, 

an4 
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well  known,  it  was  the  fyftem  of.  Galen  alone 
that  the  Phylicians  of  thofe  days  became  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  during  the  courfe  of  the 
iixteenth  century,  the  ftudy  of  Phyficians  was 
almofl  folely  employed  in  explaining  and  con- 
firming that  fyftem.  Early,  indeed,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  the  noted  Paracelfus  *  had  laid 

A  4  the 

and  fome  of  them  even  learned  men  :  The  Europeans 
were  thence  lead  to  ftudy  the  Greek  language,  in  order  to 
read  the  valuable  books  which  thefe  fugitives  had  fo  much 
extolled ;  and  among  other  works,  thofe  of  Galen  parti- 
cularly attracted  the  notice  of  the  Phylicians,  which,  to 
their  great  aftonifhment,  contained  all  the  medical  know- 
ledge that  had  been  attributed  to  the  Arabians.  To 
the  Greek  writers,  therefore,  the  Phyficians  gf  thofe 
times  clofely  applied  their  attention,  thinking  thefe  books 
the  only  true  fountains  of  medical  knowledge ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  Galenical  doftrines  became  prevalent  all 
over  Europe. 

*  The  remarkable  circumftances  In  the  life  of  Aureo.- 
ius  Philippus  Theophraftus  Bombaftus  Paracelfus  de  Ho- 
henheim,  as  he  Called  himfelf,  are  too  numerous  for  infer- 
tion  in  the  ilarrow  limits  allotted  to  thefe  notes.  He  was 
born  at  the  village  of  Einfidlen,  about  2  German  miles 
from  Zurick,  in  the  year  1493.  At  3  years  old  he  was 
made  an  eunuch  by  an  accident.     He  travelled  all  ovei: 

the 
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the  foundation  of  a  Chemical  Syitem  which  was 
in  diredt  oppofition  to  that  of  Galen ;  and,  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  employed  by  Pa- 
racelfus  and  his  followers,  their  fyftem  came  to 
be  received  by  many  :  But  the  fyftematic  Phyfi- 
cians  continued  to  be  chiefly  Galenifts,  and  kept 
pofTeffion  of  the  Schools  till  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century.     It  is  not,  however,  necef- 

fary 

the  continent  of  Europe,  to  obtain  knowledge  in  chemi- 
ftry  and  phyfic,  and  then  travelled  about  the  country  prac- 
tiling  what  he  had  learned.     His  chief  remedies  were 
opium  and  mercury,  and  his  great  fuccefs  increafed  his  ce- 
lebrity.    He  cured  the  famous  printer  Frobenius  of  Bafil 
of  an  inveterate  difeafe  -,  this  cure  brought  him  acquaint- 
ed with  Erafmus,  and  made  him  known  to  the  magiftracy 
of  Bafil,  xvho  elefted  him  Profeffor  in    1527.     He  leftu- 
red  two  hours  everj  day.     While  feated  in  his  chair,  he 
burnt,  with  great  folemnity,  the  v/ritings  of  Galen  and 
Avicenna ;   and  declared  to  his  audience,   that  if  God. 
would  not  impart  the  fecrets  of  phyfic,  it  was  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  even  juftifiable  to  confult  the  devil.   He  foou 
left  Bafil,  and  continued  rambling  about  the  country,  ge- 
nerally intoxicated,  and  never  changing  his   cloaths,  or- 
even  going  to  bed.     He  died  after  an  iUnels  of  a  few 
days,  in  an  inn  at  Saltfburg,  in  15  41,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  though  he  had  promifed  himfelf  that,  by  the  ufe  of 
his  elixir,  he  fnould  live  to  the  age  pf  Methufalem, 
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fary  here  to  enter  into  any  further  -detail  refpec- 
-  ting  the  fate  of  thofe  two  oppolite  feds  ;  for 
the  only  circumftance  concerning  them,  which 
I  would  wifh  at  prefent  to  point  out,  is,  that  in 
the  writings  of  both,  the  explanations  they  fe- 
verally  attempted  to  give  of  the  phenomena  of 
health  or  ficknefs,  turned  very  entirely  vipon  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  fcience  of  Phyfic 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  came'  to  be 
generally  known  and  admitted  ;  and  when  this, 
together  with  the  difcovery  of  the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  and  of  the  thoracic  dud,  finally  ex- 
ploded the   Galenic   fyftem.     About   the    fame 
period,  a  confiderable  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  the  fyftem  of  Natural  Philofophy.     In   the 
courfe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  Galileo  had 
introduced  mathen;iatical  reafoning  ;  and  Lord 
Bacon  having  propofed  the  method  of  indudion, 
had  thereby   excited   a  difpolition   to   obferve 
fads,,  and  to  make  experiments.     Thefe  new 
iTjojdes  of  philofophifing,'  it  might  be  fuppofed, 
would  foon  have  had  fome  influence  on  the  ftate 
of  medicine  ;  but  the  progrefs  of  this  was  flow. 

The 
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The  knowledge  of  the  circulation  did  indeed 
necefTarily  lead  to  the  confideration  as  well  as  to  ~ 
a  clearer  view  of  th«  Organic  Syltem  in  animal 
bodies  ;  which  again  led  to  the  application  of 
the  mechanical  philofophy  towards  ej&plaining 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  and  it 
was  applied  accordingly,  and  continued,  till  ve- 
ry lately,  to  be  the  fafhionable  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  on  the  fubjedt.  Such  reafoning,  indeed, 
muft  ftill  in  feveral  refpedls  continue  to  be  ap-. 
plied  :  But  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that  it 
neither  could,  nor  ever  can  be,  applied  to  any 
great  extent  in  explaining  the  animal  oeconomy  ; 
and  we  muft  therefore  look  for  other  circum- 
ilances  which  had  a  greater  Ihare  in  modelling 
the  Syftem  of  Phyiic. 

With  this  view  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
till  the  period  juft  now  mentioned,  every  Phy- 
lician,  whether  Galenifl  or  Chemift,  had  been 
fo  much  accuftomed  to  conlider  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  fluids,  both  as  the  caufe  of  dif- 
eafe,  and  as  the  foundation  for  explaining  the 
operation  of  medicines,  that  what  we  may  term 
an  HuMORAi.  Pathology  ftill  continued  to 
make  a  great  part  of  every  fyftem.     In  thefe 

circum- 
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circumftances  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  che- 
miftry  promifed  a  much  better  explanation  than 
the  Galenic  or  Ariftotelian  philofophy  had  done; 
and,  therefore.  While  the  latter  was  entirely  laid 
afide,  a  chemical  reafoning  was  every  where 
received.  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  ufual  fagacity, 
had  early  obferved,  that  chemiftry  promifed  a 
greater  number  of  fads,  and  he  thereby  gave  it 
credit  ;  whilft  the  Corpufcularian  philofophy, 
reflored  by  GalTendi,  readily  united  with  the 
reafonings  of  the  chemifls  ;  and  the  philofophy 
of  Des  Cartes  readily  united  with  both.  From 
all  thefe  circumftances,  an  Humoral,  and  chief- 
ly a  Chemical  Pathology,  came  to  prevail  very 
much  till  the  end  of  the  laft  century  ;  and  has 
indeed  continued  to  have  a  great  fhare  in  our 
fyftems  down  to  the  prefent  time. 

It  is  proper  now,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  when 
every  part  of  fcience  came  to  be  on  a  more  im- 
proved and  corredl  footing,  there  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  Stahl,  of  Hoffman,  and  of  Boer- 
HAAVEi  three  new,  and  confiderably  different, 
Syftenis  of  Phylic  5  wTTich  have  ever  iince  had  a 

great 
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great  fliare  in  direding  the  pradlice  of  it.  In  or- 
<ier,  therefore,  to  give  a  nearer  view  of  the  pre- 
ient  Hate  of  Phyfic,  I  Ihall  offer  fome  remarks 
Tiapon  thefe  different  fyflems ;  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  each,  and  how  far  they  Itill  prevail;  oi:, 
accordirig  to  my  judgment,  deferve  to  do  fo. 

I  sHaIll  begin  with  confidering  that  of  Dr 
Stahl,  which  I  think  appeared  firlt,  and  for  a 
long  tiroe  after  was  the  prevailing  fyflem  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  chief  and  leading  principle  of  this  fyilern 
is,  that  the  rational  foul  of  man  governs  the 
whole  oeconomy  of  his  body.  At  all  times, 
Phyiicians  have  obferved,  that  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy l:\as  in  itfclf  a  power  or  condition,  by 
which,  in  many  inflances,  it  refifls  the  injuries 
which  threaten  it ;  and  by  which  it  alfo,  on  ma- 
ny occafions,  correds  or  removes  the  diforders 
induced,  or  arifing  in  it.  This  power,  Phyli- 
cians  very  anciently  attributed,  under  a  vague 
idea,  to  an  agent  in  the  fyflem,  which  they  call- 
ed NATURE  ;  and  the  language  of  a  vis  confer' 
W'fi.irix  et  medicatrix  naturae,  has  continued  ia 
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tHe  fchools  of  medicine  from  the  moll  ancient 
times  to  the  prefento 

Dr  Stahl  has  explicitly  founded  hia  fyftemf 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  power  of  nature,  fcf 
much  talked  of,  is  entirely  in  the  rational  foul* 
He  fuppofes,  that,  upon  many  occafr:)ns,  the 
foul  ads  independently  of  the  ilate  of  the  body  5 
and  that,  without  any  phyfical  neceflity  ariling 
fi'om  that  Itate,  the  foul,  purely  in  confequence 
of  its  intelligence,  perceiving  the  tendency  of 
noxious  powers  threatening,  or  of  diforders  any- 
wife  arifing  in  the  fyftem,  immediately  excites^ 
fuch  motions  in  the  body  as  are  fuited  to  obviate; 
the  hurtful  or  pernicious  confequences  which' 
i;night  otherwife  take  place.  Many  of  my  read* 
ers  may  think  it  was  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to 
take  notice  of  a  fyftem  founded  upon  fo  fanciful- 
an  hypothefis :  Bat  there  is  often  fo  much  feemn 
ing  appearance  of  intelligence  and  defign  in  the: 
operations  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  manjr 
eminent  perfons,  as  Perrault  in  France,  Nictiols 
and  Mead  in  England,  Porterfield  and  Simfor> 
in  Scotland,  and  Gaubius  in  Holland,  have  ve- 
ry much  countenanced  the  fame  opinion,  and  it 
is  therefore  certainly  entitled  to  fome  regard.   It 
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is  not,  however,  neceflary  for  me  here  to  enter 
into  any  refutation  of  it.  Dr  Hoffman  has  done 
this  fully,  m  his  Commentarius  de  differentia  inter 
Hoffmanni  dodrinafn  medico  mechanicam  et  G.  E, 
Stahlii  medico  organicam  ;  and  both  Boerhaave 
and  Haller,  though  no  favourers  of  materialifm, 
have  maintained  a  dodlrine  very  oppolite  to  that 
ofStahl. 

In  my  Phyfiology  I  have  offered  fome  argu- 
ments agaihft  the  fame  ;  and  I  fhall  only  add 
now,  that  whoeveir  confiders  what  has  been 
faid  by  Dr  Nichols  in  his  Oratio  de  Anima  Me- 
dica,  and  by  Dr  Gaubius  in  fome  parts  of  his 
Pathology,  muft  perceive,  that  the  admitting  of 
fuch  a  capricious  government  of  the  animal  oe- 
conomy,  as  thefe  authors  in  fome  inftances  fup. 
pofe,  would  at  once  lead  us  to  rejed:  all  the  phy- 
iical  and  mechanical  reafoning  we  might  employ 
concerning  the  human  body.  Dr  Stahl  himfelf 
feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  his  Preface  to  Juncker's  Confpecius  The- 
rapeics  Specialise  has  acknowledged,  that  his  ge- 
neral principle  was  not  at  all  neceffary  ;  which 
is  in  effe(5l  faying  that  it  is  not  compatible  with 
any  fyjfitem  of  principles  that  ought  to  govern 

our 
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our  pradice.  Upon  this  footing,  I  might  have 
at  once  rejedted  the  Stahlian  principle  :  but  it  is 
even  dangerous  to  bring  any  fuch  principle  into 
view  ;  for,  after  all  Dr  Stahl  had  faid  in  the 
paflage  jufl  now  referred  to,  I  find,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  their  pradlice,  both  he  and  his  follow- 
ers have  been  very  much  governed  by  their  ge- 
neral principle.  Trufting  much  to  the  conftant 
attention  and  wifdom  of  nature,  they  have  pro- 
pofed  the  Art  of  curing  by  expeSlation ;  have 
therefore,  for  the  moft  part,  propofed  only  very 
inert  and  frivolous  remedies ;  have  zealoufly  op- 
pofed  the  ufe  of  fome  of  the  moft  efficacious, 
fuch  as  opium  and  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  are 
extremely  referved  in  the  ufe  of  general  reme- 
dies, fuch  as  bleeding,  vomiting,  &c. 

Although  thefe  remarks,  upon  a  fyllem 
which  may  now  be  confidered  as  exploded  or 
negleded,  may  feem  fuperfluous ;  I  have  been 
willing  to  give  thefe  ftridures  on  the  Stahlian 
fyftem,  that  I  might  carry  my^  remarks  a  little 
farther,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving, 
that,  in  whatever  manper  we  may  explain  what 
have  been  called  the  operations  of  nature,  it 
appears   to   me,   that   the   general   doctrine  of 

Natvre 
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Mature  curing  difeafes,  the  fo  much  vaunted  Hip'-^ 
pocratic  method  of  curing,  has  often  had  a  ver  j" 
baneful  influence  on  the  pradtrce  of  Phyfic  ;  as- 
either  leading  Phyllcians   into,    or  continuing 
them  in,  a  weak  and  feeble  pradlice  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  fuperfeding  or  difcouraging  all  the  at- 
tempts of  art.     Dr  Huxham  has  properly  obfer- 
ved,  that  even  in  the  hands  of  Sydenham  it  had 
this  effed*     Although  it  may  fometimes  avoid 
the  mifchiefs  of  bold  and  rafh  praditioners,  yet 
it  certainly  produces  that  caution  and  timidity 
which  have  ever  oppofed  the  introdu6lion  of 
new  and  efficacious  remedies.     The  oppoiition 
to  chemical  medicines  in  the  fixteenth  and  fe- 
venteenth  centuries,   and  the  noted  condemna- 
tion of  Antimony  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  thofe  preju- 
dices, which  the  Phyficians  of  France  did  not 
entirely  get  the  better  of  for  near  an  hundred 
years  after.     We  may  take  notice  of  the  refervc 
it  produced  in  Boerhaave,  with  refped  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  Bark.     We  have  had  lately  pu- 
bliflied,  under  the  title  of  Qonjiitutiones-  Epide- 
miccej  notes  of  the  particular  pradice  of  the  late 
Baron  Van  Swieteo ;   upon  which  the   editor 
very  properly  obferves,    That  the   ufe   of  the 

bark 
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bark,  in  intermitting  fevers,  appears  very  rarely 
in  that  pradice  ;  and  we  know  very  well  where 
Van  Swieten  learned  that  refer ve. 

L  MIGHT  go  farther,  and  Ihew  how  much  the 
attention  to  the  Autocrateia^  allowed  of,  in  one 
fhape  or  other,  by  every  fedl,  has  corrupted  the 
pradlice  among  all  phyficians,  from  Hippocrates 
to  Stahl.  It  muft,  however^  be  fufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  I  Ihall  conclude  the  fubjed:  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  althcfugh  the  vis  medicatrix  natvrce 
muft  unavoidably  be  received  as  a  fadl ;  yet, 
"wherever  it  is  admitted,  it  throws  an  obfcurity' 
upon  our  fyftem  \  and  it  is  only  where  the  im- 
portance of  our  art  is  very  manifeft  and  confi- 
derable,  that  we  ought  to  admit  of  it  in  prac- 
tice. 

To  finifh  our  remarks  upon  the  Stahlian  Sy- 
Hem,  I  fhall  fhortly  obferve,  that  it  did  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  Autocrateia^  but  alfo  fup- 
pofed  a  ilate  of  the  body  and  difeafes,  that  ad- 
mitted of  remedies,  which,  under  the  power  and 
direction  of  the  foul,  a6ted  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  matter  of  the  body,^  fo  as  to  cure  its 
difeafes.     Upon  this  footing,  the  Stahlian  pa- 

VoL,  I,  B  tholo^y 
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thology  turned  entirely  upon  Plethora  and 
Cacochymy.  It  was  with  refped:  to  the  former 
that  they  efpecrally  applied  their  doctrine  of  the 
Afitocrateia  in  a  very  fanatical  manner  ;  and, 
with  refped  to  the  latter,  they  have  been  invol- 
ved in ,  a  humoral  pathology  as  much  as  the 
fyftematic  phyficians  who  had  gone  before  them, 
and  with  a  theory  fo  incorrect;  as  not  to  merit 
now  the  fmalleft  attention.  After  all,  I  ought 
not  to  difmifs  the  confiderati<Dn  of  the  Stahlian 
Syftem,  without  remarking,  that*  as  the  follow- 
ers y^f  this  fyftem  were  very  intent  upon  obfer- 
ving  the  method  of  nature,  fo  they  were  very 
attentive  in  obferving  the  phenomena  of  difeafes, 
and  have  given  us  in  their  writings  ,raany  facts 
not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

While  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  were  prevail- 
ing in  the  XJniverfity  of  Halle,  J)r  Hoffman*^,  a 

profelTor 

*  Frederick  Hoffman  was  bora  at  Hall,  in  the  year 
1660.  He  graduated  in  phyJic  in  168 1,  was  made  pro- 
feiTof  of  phyfic  there  in  1693^  and  filled  that  chair  till  his 
death  in  1742.  A  very  remarkable  circumftance  of  his 
life  is,  that  he  never  took  fees  from  his  patients,  but  was 
content  with  his  ftipend.  He  was  in  high  repute  as  a 
praftitioncr,  and  curing  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and 

Emprefs, 
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profeflbr  in  the  fame  univerfity,  propofed  a  fy- 
ftem  that  was  very  different.  He  received  into 
his  fyftem  a  great  deal  of  the  mechanical,  Car- 
tefian,  and  chemical  doctrines  of  the  fyftems 
which  had  appeared  before :  But,  with  refpecl 
to  thefe,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  obferve  in 
what  manner  he  modified  the  dodrines  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  as  his  improvements  in  thefe  re- 
fpedts  were  nowife  confiderable,  and  no  part 
of  them  now  remain  ;  and  the  real  value  of 
his  works,  beyond  what  I  am  juft  now  going  to 
mention,  refts  entirely  on  the  many  fads  they 
contain.  The  merit  of  Dr  Hoffman  and  of  his 
work  is,  that-  he  made,  or  rather  fuggefled,  an 
addition  to  the  fyftem,  which  highly  deferves 
our  attention.  Of  this  I  cannot  give  a  clearer 
account  than  by  giving  it  in  the  author's  own 
words.  In  his  Medicina  Rationalis  Syjlematica^ 
Tom.  III.  §  I.  chap.  4.  he  has  given  his  Genea-^ 
B  2  'logia 

Emprefs,  and  Frederick  I.  of  Pruf|ia  of  inveterate  dif- 
eafes,  greatly  increafed  his  reputation  His  works  are 
colle6led  in  fiX  volumes  folio,  publiflied  at  different  times 
from  1748  to  I  ,54.  They  abound  with  many  ufeful 
praftical  directions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  contain  many 
frivolous  remarks,  and  an  abundance  of  conjedural 
theory.  * 
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logia  morhorum  ex  turbato  folidorum  et  fluvdormti 
mechcmifmo  ;  and  in  the  47th  and  lart  paragraph 
of  this  chapter,  he  fums  up  his  doctrine  in  the 
following  words :  Ex  hifce  autem  omnibus  uberiits 
badienus  excujjis^  perquam  dilucide  apparerCy  arbi- 
tror  quod  folus  spasmus  et  Jimplex  atonia,  aqua- 
^hiJem,  liberum^  ac  proportionatum  fanguinis  omnif- 
que  generis  jiuidoruni  motum,  quibus  excretionum 
fuccejfus  et  integritds  fundliotium  animi  et  corporis 
proxime  nititur,  turbando  ac  pervertendo^  univer- 
famvitalem  ceconomiam  fubruant  ac  dejlruant;  at- 
que  hinc  univerfa  pathologia  longe  reSlius  atque^ 
facilius  EX  vitio  motuum  ,migrosmicorum  in 
soLiDis,  quam  ex  varus  affection ibus  vi- 
TiosoRUM  HUMORUM,  dcduci  atquc  expUcari  pof- 
Jit,  adeoque  ovmis  generis  cegritudines  interniSy  ad 
pr^ternaturales  generis  nervosi  aftec- 
fiONES  Jint  referenda;.  Etemm  Icejis  quocunque 
viodo^  vel  nervis  per  corpus  difcurrentibus,  vel 
menihranojts  quibufuis  nervojis  partibus,  illico  mo- 
tuu  n  ano?nali(Sy  mudo  levioreSy  modo  graviores^ 
fubfe.muntur.  Deinde  attenta  obfervatio  docet,  mo- 
tus  quofais  morbofos  principaliter  fedem  figere  et 
tyrannidem  exercere  in  nerv'ojis  corporis  partibuSy 
cuju  generis  prceter  omnes  canales,  qui  fyjialtico 
et  diajlaltico  motu  pollentes,  coiitentos  Juccos  tra- 
3  dunt. 
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dunt^  unwerfum  niniirum  inteftinorum  et  ventriculi 
ah  cefophago  ad  anum  canalem.^  totum  fyjiema  vafo- 
rum  arterioforuniy  duduum  biliariorum,faIivaHum, 
urinariorum  et  fubcutaneorum,  funt  quoqiie  mem- 
brancD  nerveomufculares  cerebri  et  medullcE  fpi- 
nalis,  prefer tim  hasc^   qua  dura  mater  vacatur^ 
organis  fenforiis  obduEtas,  nee  non  tunicce  ilics  ac 
Ugamenta^    qua    offa    cingunt    artujque  jinnant. . 
Nam  nullus  dolor ^  nulla  inflammation  nullus  Jpaf- 
mm,  nulla  motus  et  fenfus  impotentia,  nulla  febris 
aut  huworis  illius  excretioy  accidit,  in  qua  non  /'m 
partes  patiantur.    Porro  etiam  omncs^  quae  mo7-bos 
gignunt  caufa-,  operationem  fuam  potijjimam  per- 
ficiunt  in  partes  motu  et  fenfu  praditas,  et  camiles 
ex  his  coagme7itatos,  eorum  motum,  et  cum  hoc  flui- 
dorum  curfum,  pervertendo  j  ita  ta?nen,  ut  ficuti 
vana  indolis  futit,  Ji   etiam  varie  in  nerveas  par- 
tes agantj    iijuemque   noxam    affricent.      Denmm 
omnia  quoque  eximice  virtutis  medicamenta,  non  tarn 
in  partes  fiuidas^  eorrum  crafm  ac  intempcriem  cor- 
rigenda, quam  potius  i?i  folidas  et  nervofas,  ea- 
rundem.  motus  alter ando  ac  mode rando,  fuam  edunt 
operationem  :  De  quibus   tamen  onmibus,   in  vul- 
^qri  ufque  eo  recepta  morborum  doEtiina,  altum 
ejl  Jileniium. 

B3  It 
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It  is  true  that  Dr  Willis*  had  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  this  dodrine,  in  his  Pathologia  Cerebri  et 
Nervorujn ;  and  Baglivi  had  propofed  a  fyftem 
of  this  kind  in  his  Specimen  de  fibra  motrici  et 
morbofa.  But,  in  thefe  writers,  it  was  either  not 
extenlively  applied  to  difeafes,  or  was  ftill  lb  in- 
volved in  many  phyfiological  errors,  that  they 
had  attradled  little  attention  ;  and  Dr  Hoffman 
was  the  firit  who  gave  any  tolerable  limple  and 
clear  fyftem  on  the  fubjecl,  or  pointed  out  any 
extenfive  application  of  it  to  the  explanation  of 
difeafes. 

There 


*  This  illuftrious  phyficlan  was  born  at  Great  Bedwin 
in  Wiltfhire  in  i6ai.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mailer  of 
Arts  in  i6i\i  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  profeiTor  of 
natural  philofophy  in  1660  ;  and  that  fame  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  His  pra£lice  was  extenfive  and 
fuccefsiul  •■,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  whither  he  removed  in  1666 ;  and 
foon  made  his  name  as  illuftrious  by  his  writings,  as  he 
had  already  done  by  his  praftice,  His  works  had  been 
eften  printed  feparately  ;  but  they  were  not  coiledled  till 
after  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber 1675.  One  edition  was  publifhed  at  Geneva  in  1676, 
and  another  at  Amllerdam  in  1682,  both  in  quarto. 
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There  can  be  no  fort  of  doubt  that  the  phe- 
Komena  of  the  animal  oeconomy  of  health  and 
.  ia  ficknefs,  can  only  be  explained  by  confider- 
iiig  the  flate  and  affedions  of  the  primary  mo- 
ving powers  in  it.  It  is  to  me  fnrprifing  that 
pbyficians  were  fo  long  of  perceiving  this,  and 
1  think  we  are  therefore  particularly  indebted  to 
Dr  Hoffman  for  putting  us  into  the  proper  train 
of  inveftigation  ;  and  it  every  day  appears  that 
phyiicians  perceive  the  neceffity  of  entering 
more  and  more  into  this  inquiry.  It  was  this, 
I  think,  which  engaged  Dr  Kaaw  Boerhaave  to " 
publifh  his  woxk,  intitled  Impetum  faciens  \  as 
well  as  Dr  Gaubius  to  give  the  Pathology  of 
the  Solidiim  vivwn.  Even  the  Baron  Van  Swie- 
ten  has,  upon  the  fame  view,  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  in  at  leaft  one  particular,  to  make  a  very 
confiderable  change  in  the  doctrine  of  his  ma- 
iler, as  he  has  done  in  his  Commentary  upon  the 
755th  Aphorifm.  Dr  Haller  has  advanced  this 
part  of  fcience  very  much  by  his  experiments 
on  irritability  and  fenfibility.  In  thefe  and  in 
many  other  inftances,  particularly  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Mr  Barthez  of  Montpelier,  of  fome 
progrefs  in  the  iludy  of  the  affedlions  of  the 
•I^fervous  Syftem,  we  mull  perceive  how  much 
B  4  wp 
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we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Hoffman  for  his  fo  pro- 
perly beginning  it.     The  fubjed,  however,   is 
difficult :  The  laws  of  the  Nervous  Syftem,  in 
the  various  circumftances  of  the  animal  oecono^ 
my,    an?   by  no  means  afcertained ;  and,  from 
•want  of  attention  and  obfervation  with  the  view 
to  a  fyflem  on  this  fubject,  the  bufinefs  appears 
to  many  as  an   inexplicable  myflery.     There  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  on  fuch  a  difficult 
fubjed,  Dr  Hoffman's  fyflem  was  imperfed:  and 
incorred  ;  and  has  had   l^fs  influence  on  the 
writings  and   pradice  of  phyficians  fince    his 
time  than  might  have  been  expeded.     He  him- 
felf  has  not  applied  his  fundamental  dodrinfe  fo 
extenfively  as  he  might  have  done  ;  and  he  has 
every  where  intermixed  an  Humoral  Pathology, 
as   incorred    and   hypothetical    as    any   other. 
Though  he  differed  from  his  colleague  Dr  Stahl 
in  the  rundamental  dodrines  of  his  fyflem,  it  is 
but  too  evident  that  he  was  very  much  infeded 
with  the  Stahlian  dodines  of  Plethora  and  Ca- 
cochymy,  as  rhay  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  work  ;  and  particularly  in 
his  chapter  ,  De  morboi'um  generatione  ex  nimia 
Janguinis  qiiantitate  et  hianorum  impuritate. 

But 
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But  it  is  needlefs  for  me  to  dwell  any  longer 
oipon  the  fjftem.  of  Hoffman  :  And  I  am  next 
to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  fyftem  of  Dr  Boer- 
haave,  the  cotemporary  of  both  the  other  Syfte- 
matics,  and  who,  over  all  Europe,  and  efpecial- 
ly  in  this  part  of  the  world,  gained  higher  re- 
putation than  any  others. 

Dr  Boerhaave  *  was  a  man  of  general  eru- 
dition ; 

*  Voorhoot,  a  fmall  village  about  two  miles  from  Ley^ 
den,  gave  birth  to  this  eminent  phyfician  on  the  laft  day 
of  the  year  1668.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  and: 
took  his  firft  degree  in  philofophy  in  1690.  His  thefis  on 
this  occafion  was  a  confutation  of  the  doftrines  of  Epicurus, 
Hobbes,and  Spinofa,  in  which  he  Ihewed  great  ftrength  of 
genius  and  argument.  Although  he  was  at  this  time  well 
qualified  to  enter  into  the  church,  which  was  his  father's 
intention,  yet  he  was  diffident  of  his  abilities,  and  chofe 
to  attend  the  leftures  of  divinity  longer.  His  patri- 
mony was  however  now  exhaulled,  and  he  fupported 
himfelf  at  the  univerfity  by  teaching  mathematics,  while 
he  profecuted  his  theological  fludies.  This  conduft  was 
much  approved  by  the  eminent  men  both  of  the  univer- 
fity and  city,  and  procured  for  Boerhaave  the  friendfhip 
of  Mr  Vandenburg  the  burgomafter  of  Leyden.  Under 
the  patronage,  and  at  the  perfuafion  of  this  gentleman, 

Boerhaave 
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dition  ;  and,  in  applying  to  medicine,  he  had 
carefully  ftudied  the  auxiliary  branches  of  ana- 
tomy, 

Eoerhaave  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  with 
great  ardor  and  indefatigable  diligence.  In  a  fhort  time 
he  became  a  proficient  in  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  the 
materia  medica,  which  indeed  are  the  bafes  of  phyfic. 
Leaving  Leyden,  he  went  to  the  tmiverfity  of  Harderwick 
in  Guelderland,  and  there  took  his  degree  of  Do£lor  of 
Phyfic  in  July  1693.  On  his  return  to  Leyden- he  IHU 
perfifled  in  his  intention  of  entering  into  the  miniflry, 
which  Inckily,,  for  the  fake  of  phyfic,  was  fruflrated  by 
the  following  adventure  :  In  a  pafTage-boat  where  Eoer- 
haave was,  a  difcourfe  was  accidentally  flarted  about  the 
dodhines  of  Spinofa,  as  fubverfive  of  religion  j  and  one 
of  the  palTengers,  with  vague  inveftives  of  blind  zeal,  op- 
pofed  this  philofopher's  pretended  mathematical  denion- 
ftration.  Boerhaave  calmly  afked  him  if  he  had  read 
Spinofa's  work,  which  he  had  fo  much  derided.  The  bi- 
got was  fuddenly  ftruck  dumb,  and  became  fired '  with  fi- 
lent  refentment.  As  foon  as  ht  arrived  at  Leyden,  he 
fpread  abroad  a  rumour  that  Boerhaave  was  become  a 
Spinofifl.  Boerhaave  finding  thefe  prejudices  to  gain ' 
ground,  thought  it  more  prudent  to  purfue  the  fcience  of 
phyfic,  than  rifk  the  refufal  of  a  licence  for  the  pulpit.  He 
now  joined  the  praftice  of  phyfic  to  the  theory.  On  the 
i8th  of  May  1701  he  commenced  his  leflures  on  the  In- 
llitutes  of  Phjfic.  In  1709  he  was  created  ProfefTor  of 
Medicine   and   Botany,    and  in    17 18  he  fucceeded  Le 
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tomy,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  fo  that  he  excel- 
led in  each.  In  forming  a  Syftem  of  Phyfic, 
he  feems  to  have  ftudied  diligently  all  the  feve- 
ral  writings  of  both  ancient  and  modern  phyli- 
cians ;  and,  without  prejudice  in  favour  of  any 
former  fyftems,  he  endeavoured  to  be  a  candid 
and  genuine  eccledtic.  PoiTeffed  of  an  excel- 
lent fyftematic  genius,  he  gave  a  fyftem  fuperiot 
to  any  that  had  ever  before  appeared.  As  in 
the  great  extent,  and  feemingly  perfe(5l  confif- 
tency,  of  fyftem,  he  appeared  to  improve  and 
refine  upon  every  thing  that  had  before  been 
offered  ;  and  as  in  his  led;ares  be  explained  his 
doctrines  with  great  clearnefs  and  elegance,  he 
foon  acquired  a  very  high  reputation,  and  his 
fyftem  was  more  generally  received  than  any 
former  had  been  fince  the  time  of  Galen.  Who- 
ever will  confider  the  merits  of  Dr  Boerhaave, 
and  can  compare  his  fyflem  with  that  of  former 
writers,   muft   acknowledge   that  he  was  very 

Mort  in  the  Profeflbrfhip  of  Chemiftry.  In  Auguft  1722 
he  was  feized  with  the  gout,  and  v/as  obliged  to  relign 
his  profeflbrlhips  of  Chemillry  and  Botany  in  1729.  He 
continued  for  fome  time  to  pra6lice,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  quit  that  alfo  j  and  he  died  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember 1738a  3 
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juftly  efleemed,  and  gave  a  fyftem  which  was  at 
that  time  defervedly  valued. 

But,  in  the  progrefs  of  an  inquilitive  and  in- 
dAftrioiis  age,   it  was  not  to  be  expeded  that 
any  fyftem  fliould  iaft   fo  long  as  Boerha;ive's 
has  done.  '   The  elaborate  Commentary  of  Van 
Swieten  on  Boerhaave's  fyftem  of  prad:ice,   has 
been  only  finifned  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  though 
this   commentator   has  added   many  fads,   and 
made  fome  corredions,  he  has  not,  except  in 
the  particular  mentioned  above,  made  any  im- 
provement in  the  general  fyftem.     It  is  even 
furprifing  that    Boerhaave  himfelf,  though    he 
lived  near  forty  years  after  he  had  firft  formed 
his  fyftem,  had  hardly  in  all  that  time  made  any 
corredions  of  it,  or  additions  to  it :  The  follow- 
ing is  the  moft  remarkable.     In  aphorifm   755, 
the  words  ybr/^  et  nervoji,  tarn  cerebri  quam  cere- 
helli  cordi  dejtinati  inertia,  did  not  appear  in  any 
edition  before  the  fourth  ;  and  what  a  difference 
of  fyftem  this  points  at,  every  phyfician   muft 
perceive. 

When  I  firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfic, 
.1  learned  only  the  fyftem  of  Boerhaave ;  and 

even 
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even  when  I  came  to  take  a  Profeffor's  chair  in 
this  Univerlity,  I  found  that  fyftem  here  in  its 
entire  and  full  force;  and  as  I  believe  it  Hill 
fublifts  in  credit  clfewhere,  and  that  no  other  fy- 
ftem  of  reputation  has  been  yet  offered  to  the 
world,  I  think  it  neceffary  for  me  to  point  out 
particularly  the  imperfedions  and  deficiencies  of 
the  Boerhaavian  lyftem,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
propriety  and  neceffity  of  attempting  a  new  one. 

To  execute  this,  however,  fo  fully  as  I  mighty 
would  lead  me  into  a  detail  that  can  hardly  bs 
admitted  of  here  ;  and  I  hop6  it  is  not  neceffa- 
ry, as  I  think,  that  every  intelligent  perfon,  who 
has  acquired  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
prei'ent  ftate  of  our  fcience,  muft,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  perceive  its  imperfections.  I  fhall  there- 
fore touch  only  upon  the  great  lines  of  this 
fyftem  ;  and  from  the  remarks  I  am  to  offer,^ 
truft  that  both  the  miftakes  and  deficiencies 
which  run  through  the  whole  of  his  works  will 
appear. 

Dr  Boerhaave's  treatife  of  the  difeafes  of 
the  iimple  folids,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
very  clear  and  conliltent,  and  was  certainly  con- 
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fidered  by  him  as  a  fundamental  dodlrine  :  But, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  it  is  neither  corredt,  nor 
extenfively  applicable.  Not  to  mention  the  ufe- 
lefs,  and  perhaps  erroneous,  notion  of  the  com- 
pofition  of  earth  and  gluten  ;  nor  his  miftake 
concerning  the  ftrjadure  of  compound  mem- 
branes ;  nor  his  inattention  to  the  flate  of  the 
cellular  texture  ,  all  of  them  circumftances 
which  render  his  do6lrine  imperfedt ;  I  fhall  in- 
iift  only  upon  the  whole  being  very  little  appli- 
cable to  the  explaining  the  phenomena  of  health 
or  iicknefs.  The  laxity  or  rigidity  of  the  limple 
folid  does  indeed  take  place  at  the  different 
periods  of  life,  and  may  perhaps,  upon  other  oc- 
cafions,  occur  as  the  caufe  of  difeafe :  But  I  pre- 
fume,  that  the  ftate  of  the  limple  folid  is,  upon 
few  occalions,  either  changeable  or  actually 
changed  ;  and  that,  in  ninety-nine  cafes  of  an 
hundred,  the  phenomena  attributed  to  fuch  a 
change,  do  truly  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  /o-. 
lidmn  wviim ;  a  ciroumfcance  Vv^hich  Dr  Boer- 
haave  has  hardly  taken  notice  of  in  any  part  of 
his  works.  How  much  this  fhews  the  deficiency 
and  imperfedion  of  his  fyllem  I  need  not  ex- 
plain. The  learned  work  of  Dr  Gaubius,  above 
referred  to,   as  well   as  many  other  treatifes  of 

late 
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iate  authors,  point  out  fufficiently  the  defeds 
and  imperfedions  of  Boerhaave  on  this  fub- 
jed. 

After  Dr  Boerhaave  has  confidered  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  foHds,  he,  in  the  next  place,  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  more  fimple  difeafes  of 
the  fluids ;  and  there,  indeed,  he  delivers  a 
more  corred  dodlrine  of  acid  and  alkali  than 
had  been  given  before :  But,  after  all,  he  has 
done  it  very  imperfedly.  We  have,  indeed, 
lince  his  time,  acquired  more  knowledge  upon 
the  fubjed:  of  digeftion  ;  and  fo  much  as  to 
know,  that  a  great  deal  more  is  yet  neceflary  to 
enable  us  to  underftand  in  what  manner  the  ani- 
mal fluids  are  formed  from  the  aliments  taken 
in.  And  although  Dr  Boerhaave  has  fallen  in- 
to no  conlid&rable  error  with  refpect  to  a  mor- 
bid acidity  in  the  ftomach,  he  could  not  pofli- 
bly  be  complete  upon  that  fubjecl ;  and  his  no- 
tion of  the  effeds  of  acidity  in  the  raafs  of  blood 
feems  to  have  been  entirely  mifl:aken,  and  is  in- 
deed not  confiflent  with  what  he  himfelf  has 
delivered  elfewhere. 

His  dodrine  of  alkali  is  i^oms  what  bettCF 
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founded,  but  it  is  probably  carried  too  far ;  and 
the  ftate  of  alkalefcency  and  putrefadion,  as 
Well  as  all  the  other  changes  which  can  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  animal  fluids,  are  par- 
ticulars yet  involved  in  great  obfcurity,  and  are 
therefore  flill  fubjedts  of  difpute. 

There  is  another  particular,  in  which  Boer- 
haave'5  dodrine  concerning  the  fluids  appears  to 
me  imperfedl  and  unfatisfadtory  •,  and  that  is, 
in  his  dodrine  de  Glutinofo  fpontaneo.  The 
caufes  which  he  has  afligned  for  it  are  by  no 
means  probable,  and  the  aftual  exiftence  of  it 
is  feldoni  to  be  proved.  Some  of  the  proofs 
adduced  for  the  exiflience  of  the  phlegma  calU 
duniy  are  manifefl;ly  founded  on  a  mifl:ake  with 
refpeft  to  what  has  been  called  the  inflammatory 
crufl:,  (See  Van  Swieten's  Commentary,  page 
96.) ;  and  the  many  examples  given  by  Boer- 
liaave,  of  a  glutinofiim  appearing  in  the  humarr 
body,  (Aph.  "JS-J  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  them  nothing  morfe 
than  inltances  of  colledions  or  concretions  found 
out  of  the  courfe  of>  the  circulation. 

If,  then,  we  confider  the  imperfedion  of  Dr 
Boerhaave's  dodrine  with  refpedl  to  the  flate 

and 
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and  various    condition  of  the   animal   fluids  : 


and  if  at  the  fame  time  we  refledl  how  frequent- 
ly he  and  his  followers  have  employed  the  fup- 
pofition  of  an  acrimony  or  lentor  of  the  fluids, 
as  caufes  of  difeafe,  and  for  direding  the  prac- 
tice ;  we  muft,  as  I  apprehend,  be  fatisfied,  that 
his  fyfl;em  is  not  only  deficient  and  incomplete,, 
but  fallacious  and  apt  to  miflead.  Although  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body  fuffer  various  morbid  changes  ;  and  that 
upon  thefe,  difeafes  may  primarily  depend  ;  yet 
I  mufl:  beg  leave  to  maintain,  that  the  nature 
of  thefe  changes  is  feldom  underfl:ood,  and 
more  feldom  flill  is  it  known  when  they  have 
taken  place  :  That  our  reafonings  concerning 
them  have  been,  for  the  mofl:  part,  purely  hy- 
pothetical ;  have  therefore  contributed  nothing 
to  improve,  and  have  often  mifled,  the  pradtice 
of  phyfic.  In  this,  particularly,  they  have  been 
hurtful,  that  they.have  withdrawn  our  attention 
from,  and  prevented  our  ftudy  of,  the  motions 
of  the  animal  fyfl;em,  upon  the  flate  of  which 
the  phenomena  of  difeafes  do  more  certainly 
and  generally  depend.  Whoever,  then,  fliall 
conlider  the  almoft  t6tal  negieft  of  the  ftate  of 
the  moving  powers  of  the  animal  body,  and  the 
Vol.  I.  C  prevalence 
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prevalence  of  an  hypothetical  humoral  patholo- 
gy, lb  confpiCLious  in  every  part  of  the  Boer- 
haavian  Syftem,  muft  be  convinced  of  its  very 
great  defedls,  ar.d  perceive  the  neceffity  of  at=- 
tempting  one  more  corred:. 

After  giving  this  general  view,  it  is  not  we-^ 
quifite  to  enter  into  particulars  :  But,  I  believe, 
there  are  very  few  pages  of  his  aphorifms  in 
which  there  does  not  occur  fome  error  or  de- 
fed:  ;  although,  perhaps,  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  fault  of  Boerhaave,  fo  much  as  to  this,  that 
fince  his  time  a  great  colledion  of  new  fads 
has  been  acquired  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment. This,  indeed,  affords  the  beft  and  moft 
folid  reafon  for  attempting  a  new  fyftem  :-  For, 
when  many  new  fads  have  been  acquired,  it 
becomes  requifite  that  thefe  fhould  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  fyftem,  whereby  not  only  particu- 
lar fubjeds  may  be  improved,  but  the  whole 
may  be  rendered  more  complete,  confiftent,  and 
ufeful.  Every  fyftem,  indeed,  muft  be  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fads  that  it 
embraces  and  comprehends  ,  and  Monf  Quef- 
ney  could  not  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  the 
S  '  fyftem 
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fyftem  of  Boerhaave,  than  by  faying  that  it  ex- 
hibited La  medicine  colleclive. 

But  here  it  will,  perhaps,  be  fuggefted  to 
me,  that  the  only  ufeful  work  on  the  fubjedl  of 
Phyfic,  is  the  making  a  colledlion  of  all  the  facfls 
that  relate  to  the  art,  and  therefore  of  all  that 
experience  has  taught  us  with  refped;  to  the  cure 
of  difeafes.     I    agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  ; 
but  doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  properly  accomplifh- 
ed,  without  aiming  at  fome  fyftera  of  principles, 
by  a  proper  induction  and  generalifation  of  fadts: 
At  leaft  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  can  be  done  not 
only  very  fafely,  but  moft  ufefully  in  this  way. 
This,  however,  muft  be  determined  by  a  trial. 
I  know  that  the  late  Mr  Lieutaud  has  attempted 
a  work  on  the  plan  of  coUeding  fads  without 
any  reafoning   concerning  their   caufes  :    And 
while  I   am  endeavouring  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Phyfic,   I  cannot  difmifs 
the  fubjed  without  offering  fome  remarks  upon 
the  promiling  Synopjis  univerfce  medicince^   co'm- 
pofed  by  the  firft  phyfician  of  a  learned  and 
ingenious  nation. 

In  this  work  there  are  many  fads  and  much 

obfervation  from  the  Author's  own  experience, 
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which  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  have  others 
wife  acquired  fome  knowledge  and  difcernment  ^ 
but,  throughout  the  whole  work,  there  is  fuch 
total  want  of  method,  arrangement,  fyfttem,  or 
decifion,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe,  and  may  prove  very  perplexing  to 
thofe  who  are  yet  to  learn.  The  diftindtion  of 
the  genera'  of  difeafes,  the  diftindtion  /of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  each,  and  often  even  that  of  the  varieties,. 
I  hold  to  be  a  neceffary  foundation  of  every  plan 
of  Phylic,  whether  Dogmatical  or  EnlpiricaL 
But  very  little  of  -this  diftindion  is  to  be  found- 
in  the  work,  of  Mr  Lieutaud  ;  and  in  his  preface 
he  tells  uSy.  that  he  meant  to  negle6t  [uch.  ar^uta 
Jedulitas.  And  indeed  his  method  of  managing 
bis  fubjed  mull  certainly  interrupt  and  retard 
all  methodical  nofology.  His,  arrangement  of 
difeafes  is  according  to  -no  affinity^  but  that  of 
the  flightsll  and  uninftrudlivc  kind,  the  place  of 
the  body  which,  they  happen  to  affed:.  His  Ge^ 
neralia  et  incertce  fedis,  have  hardly  any  connec- 
tion at  all ;  the  titles,  Rheumatifmus,  Hypochon- 
driajis.  Hydrops,  follow  one  another.  When 
he  does  attempt  any  general  dodrine,  it  is  not 
till  long  after  he  has  treated  of  the  widely-fcat- 
tered  particulars.     Under  each  particular  title 

which 
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^vhich  he  aflumes,  he  has  endavoured  to  erru- 
inerate  the  whole  of  the  fymptoms  that  ever  apr- 
peared  in  a  difeafe  under  that  title  ;  and  this 
without  aiming  at  any  diitindion  between  the- 
eflential  and  accidental  fymptoms,  or  marking 
the  fevera'l  combinations  under  which  thefe 
fymptoms  do  for  the  moft  part  fteadily  appear. 
From  the  concurrence  of  accidental  fymptoms, 
th^  variety  of  the  fame  difeafe  is  frequently  con- 
liderable,  a  circumftance  necelTarily  perplexing 
and  diftrading  to  young  praditioners ;  but  it 
feem^  flrange  to  me,  that  an  experience  of  thirty 
years,  in  confiderable  pradice,  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve  them. 

Mr  LiiEUTAUD  has  at  the  fame  time  increa- 
fed'the  confulion  that  muft  arife  from  this  wan^ 
of  diftindion,  by  his  confidering  as  primary 
difeafes,  what  iippear  to  me  to  be  the  fymptoms, 
efFeds,  and  fequels,  of  other  difeafes  only.  Of 
this  I  think  the  JKJlus  morbofuSj  Virium  exolittio^ 
H'olores,  Stagnatio  fajiguinis.,  Purulentia,  Tremor ^ 
Pervigilium,  Raucedo,  Suffocatio,  Votnica,  Empye- 
ma, Singultus,  Vomitus,  Dolor  Stomacbi,  Tenef- 
7nus,  all  treated  of  under  feparate  titles,  are  ex- 
amples. A  general  Symptomatologia  may  be  a 
C  3  very 
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very  ufeful  work,  with  a  view  to  a  Sjftem  of 
Pathology  ;  but,  with  a  view  to  practice  with- 
out any  Syftem,  it  muft  have  bad  effeds,  as 
leading  only  to  a  palliative  pradice,  and  divert- 
ing from  the  proper  efforts  towards  obtaining  a 
radical  cure.  Mr  Lieutaud,  indeed,  has  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  the  fymptoms  above  mention- 
ed as  fo  many  primary  difeafes :  But  he  has  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  in  this ;  and,  in  delivering  the 
praftice,  he  commonly  finds  it  necelTary  to  con- 
iider  them  as  fymptoms,  and  that  not  without 
fome  theory,  implied  or  expreffed,  with  refpedt 
to  their  proximate  caufes.  His  title  6f  Dolores 
jnay  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  ;  and  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  perceived  how  far  fuch 
treatifes  can  be  really  ufeful. 

In  eftablifhing  a  proper  pathology,  there  is 
nothing  that  has  been  of  more  fervice  than  the 
Dilfedtion  of  morbid  bodies.  Mr  Lieutaud  has 
been  much  and  moll  commendably  employed  in 
this  way,  and  in  this  Synopfis  he  has  endeavour-^ 
ed  to  communicate  his  knowledge  on  the  fuh- 
je6l  ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  has  fel- 
doni  done  it  in  a  manner  that  pan  be  ufeful.  lor 
the  fame  way  that  he  has  delivered  the  fymp.= 

toms, 
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toras  of  di/eafes  without  any  inftrudive  arrange- 
ment ;  fo,  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  appearances  af- 
ter death,  he  has  mentioned  every  morbid  ap- 
pearance that  had  ever  been  obferved  after  the 
difeafe  of  which  he  is  then  treating:  But  thefe 
appearances    are    ftrangely    huddled    together, 
without  any  notice  taken  of  thofe  which  belong 
to  one  fet  of  fymptoms  or  to  another  ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  without  any  attempt  to  di- 
ilfnguifh  between  the  caofes  of  diieafes  and  the 
caufes  of  death  ;  although  the  want  of  fuch  di- 
ftin  lion  is   the  well-known  ground  of  fallacy 
upon  thiis  fubjetfl.     I  take  for  an  example,  the 
appearances  mentioned  as  having  been  obferved 
after  dropfy.     Here  morbid  appeiixancea,  found 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  in  every  cavity  of  it, 
and  in  every  vifcus  contained  in   thefe  cavities, 
are    enumerated  ;  but    which   of   thefe   morbid 
Hates   are   more   frequent   ar   more    raie,    and 
which  had   been   more  particularly  conneded 
with  the  different  caufes,   or   with  the  different 
'{fate  of  fymptoms  previaufly  recited,  we  are  not 
Anformed,  nor  has  he  enabled   us  to   difcover. 
In  fhort,   the  diffcdion   of   morbid  bodies  has 
been,  and  may  be,  highly  ufeful ;  but  in   order 
1:0  be  fo,  it  muft  be  under  a  different  manage- 
C  4'  merit 
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mertt  from  what  we  find,  either  in  this  Synop- 
fis,  or  even  in  the  Hijhria  Anatomico-medica. 

I  CANNOT ■'difmifs  this  fubjedl  without  re- 
marking, that  the  difleftion  of  morbid  bodies, 
is  chiefly  valuable  upon  account  of  its  leading 
lis  to  difcover  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes : 
And  the  great  and  valuable  work  of  the  illu- 
ftrious  Morgagni,  is  properly  intitled  De  fedibus 
^#  CAUSis.  It  may  well  feem  furprifing,  then, 
that  Lieutaud  (hould  find  the  whole  of  proxi- 
mate caufes  atra  caligine  merfas  ;  and  that  hfe 
ftiould  never  h^ve  thought  of  applying  his  dif- 
iedlions  towards  the  afcertaining  at  leafi:  fome 
of  thefe. 

But  let  me  now  proceed  to  confider  the  im- 
portant part  of  every  pradical  work,  and  of 
this  Synopjis  univerfa  mediciiKs  ;  that  is,  the  me- 
thod of  curing  difeafes. 

Here,  again,  upon  the  fame  plan   as  in  gi- 
ving the  hifiories  of  difeafe,  the  method  of  cur(^ 
is  delivered  by  enunierating   the  whole  of  the 
remedies  that  have  ever  been  employed  in  a  dif-. 
eafe  under  the  title  prefixed  j  without  affigning 

the 
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the  fpecles,  or  the  circumftances  to  which  the 
remedies,  though  of  a  very  different  and  fome- 
times  oppofite  nature,  are  peculiarly  adapted. 
On  the  fubjed  of  Afthma,  he  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  phyficians  have  been  to  blame  in 
confounding,  under  this  title,  almoft  all  the 
fpecies  of  Dyfpnoea ,  and  he  hitnfelf  very  pro- 
perly coniiders  Afthma  as  a  difeafe  diftind 
from  all  the  other  cafes  of  Dyfpnoea.  Still, 
however,  he  corifiders  Afthma  as  of  many  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  arifing  from  many  diff*erent 
caufes,  which,  till  we  underftand  better,  we 
,cannot  attempt  to  remove.  Notwithftanding 
all  this,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  a  very  general 
cure.  Parum  abejlj  fays  he,  quin  fpecijici  titulo 
gaudeant  peSloraliaj  'vulneraria,  et  incidentia ! 
But  from  fuch  language  I  receive  no  clear  idea ; 
nor  can  I  obtain  any  clear  diredlion  from  the 
enumeration  of  his  medicines.  Baccce  juniperi, 
gummi  tragacanthum  ijel  ammoniacum,  fapOy  aqua 
piceUf  terebinthina,  &-c.  quce  tatnen  baud  indifcri'- 
minatim  funt  ujurpanda^  fed  pro  re  nata^  deleBii 
opus  eji.  Very  juftly  indeed,  deleSlu  opus  ejl  \ 
but  here,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  he  gives  us 
no  fort  of  afliftance. 

From 

.J  / 
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From  his  endeavours,  though  not  always  fuc- 
^cefsful,  to  neg]e6t  all  fyftein,  his  pmdlice  is  ge- 
nerally delivered  in  a  very  indecifive  manner ; 
or,  what  has  the  fame  effed,  in  a  way  fo  condi- 
tional as  will  render  it  always  difficult,  and  of- 
ten impoihble,  for  a  young  practitioner  to  fol- 
low him.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  his  cure  of 
Dropfy,  "  The  cure  may  be  begun  by  blood- 
"  letting  in  certain  conditions  ;  but,  in  others, 
*V  it  cannot  be  employed  without  danger.  It  gives. 
"  relief  in  difficult  breathing ;  but,  after  .it  is 
"  prqdiifedf  the  fymptoms  are  aggravated,  and 
"  rendered  more  objlinate.^  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
*'  cealed.  that  fome  perfons  have  bceu  cured  by 
"  repeated  blood-lettings,  or  fpontaneous  he- 
"  morrhagies  ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  known, 
'*  that  fuch  a  remedy  inopportunely  employed,  has 
**  in  many  inflames  haflemd  on  the  fatal  event.'''* 

In  the  fame  manner  he  treats  of  vomiting, 
purging,  fweating,  and  the  ufe  of  mineral  wa- 
ters :  But  I  mud  confefs,  that  he  has  no  vi^here 
removed  any  of  my  doubts  or  difficulties,  and 
indeed  he  has  fometimes  increafed  them.  He 
fays,  that  hepatics,  or  aperients,  fuch  as  the  lin^ 
gua  cervina^  berbce  capillares,  &c.  deferve  com- 
mendation I 
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mendation  ;  but  that,  when  the  difeafe  has  ari- 
fen  to  a  certain  degree,  they  have  been,  for  the 
moft  party  found  to  he  ufelefs.  He  obferves,  that 
the  powder  of  toads  given  in  wine,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  fcruple  or  more,  has  fucce-eded  with  fe- 
vpral. 

Such  are,  commonly,  the  methods  of  cure 
delivered  by  Mr  Lieutaud,  longiori  et  forte  feli- 
cijjima  praxi  edoclus. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  further  into  that 
detail,  which  a  criticifm  of  this  immethodical 
and  uninftrudlive  work  might  lead  me  into  ; 
but,  if  the  bounds  proper  for  this  preface  did 
not  prevent  me,  I  would  particularly  fhow  that 
the  work  is  far  from  being  free  from  thofe  rea- 
fonings  which  the  author  pretends  to  avoid,  and 
would  afFed  even  to  defpife.  I|e  ftill  holds  the 
dodtrines  of  the  concoction  and  critical 
EVACUATION  of  MORBIFIC  MATTER ;  dodrines 
depending  upon  fubtile  theories,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  can  in  nowife  be  afcertained  as 
matters  of  fad.  Mr  Lieutaud  likewife  is  flill 
very  much  upon  the  ^  old  plan  of  following  na- 
ture, and  therefore  gives  often  what  I  conli- 

der 
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<der  as  a  feeble  and  inert  pradice.  The  humec- 
tantia,  diluentiaf  demiilcentia,  et  temperantiay  are 
with  him  very  univerfal  remedies,  and  often 
thbfe  which  alone  are  to  be  employed. 

The  mention  of  th^fe  medicines  might  lead 
me  to  take  notice  of  Mr  Lieutaud's  fecond  vo- 
lume, in  which,  ah  infula  r erne diorum  Jar ragifie 
alienus,  he  promifes  a  great  reformation  upon 
the  fubjedl :  But  this  falls  fo  far  Ihort  of  the 
idea  of  Britifh  phyficians,  that  1  need  not  make 
any  remarks  upon  it.  With  refpedl  to  his  lift 
of  fimples,  or  Emporetica,  as  he  is  pleafed  to 
term  them,  an  Englifh  apothecary  would  fmile 
at  it ;  and  with  refped  to  his  officinalia,  I  believe 
they  are  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  Codex 
Medicamentdrius  of  Paris  ;  and  in  his  Magijlra- 
iia  his  dofes  are  generally  fuch  as  the  moft  timid 
praditioner  in  this  country  would  hardly  de- 
fcend  to,  and  fuch  as  none  of  our  praditioners 
•of  experience  would  depend  upon.  In  fliort, 
the  whole  of  the  work  both  with  refpedt  to  the 
theories  with  which  it  abounds,  and  to  the  fads 
which  it  gives,  will  not,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
bear  any  ferious  criticifm.  But  I  muft  con- 
dude,  and  ihall  only  fay  further,  that  fuch  as  I 

have 
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have  reprefented  it,  is  this  work,  executed  by  3 
man  of  the  firfl  rank  in  tlie  profeffion.  It  is  in- 
deed for  that  reafon  I  have  chofen  it  as  the  ex- 
ample of  a  work,  upon  the  plan  of  giving  fadls 
only,  and  of  avoiding  the  itudy  or  even  the  no- 
tice of  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes  :  And 
with  what  advantage  fuch  a  plan  is  purfued,  I 
•ftiall  leave  rny  readers  to  confider. 

In  the  following  Treatife  I  have  followed  a  dif- 
ferent courfe.  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect 
the  fadls  relative  to  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body,  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  bounds  neceffarily  prefcribed  to  it  would  ad- 
mit :  But  I  have  not  been  fatisfied  with  giving 
the  fa<5ts,  withput  endeavouring  to  apply  them 
to  the  inveftigation  of  proximate  caufes,  and 
upon  thefe  to  eftablifn  a  more  fcientific  and  de- 
cided method  of  cure.  In  aiming  at  this,  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  that  I  have  avoided  hypothefes,  and 
what  have  been  called  theories.  I  have,  indeed, 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  many  general  doctrines, 
both  phyfioiogical  and  pathological ;  but  I  trull 
that  thefe  are  only  a  generalifatiori  of  fadts,  or 
conclulions  from  a  cautious  and  full  indudlion  : 
And  if  any  one  fiiail  refufe  to  admit,  or  dired- 
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ly  Ihall  oppofe^  my  general  dodlrines,  he  muft 
do  it  by  fhewing  that  I  have  been  deficient  or 
miftaken  in  affiiming  and  applying  fadts.  I 
have,  rayfelf,  been  jealous  of  my  being  fome- 
times  imperfe(5l  in  thefe  refpefls ;  but  I  have 
generally  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  confe- 
quences  of  this,  by  proving,  that  the  proximate 
caufes  which  I  have  affigned  are  true  in  fact,  as 
well  as  deductions,  from  any  reafoning  that  I 
may  feem  to  have  employed.  Further,  to  ob- 
viate any  dangerous  fallacy  in  propofing  a  me- 
thod of  cure,  I  have  always  been  anxious  to 
fuggell  that  which,  to  the  bell  of  my  judgment, 
appeared  to  be  the  method  approved  of  by  ex- 
perience, as  much  as  it  was  the  confequence  of 
fyftem. 

Upon  this  general  plan  I  have  endeavoured 
to  form  a  fyftem  of  phyfic  that  fhould  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  fads  relating  to  the 
fcience,  and  that  will,  I  hope,  colled;  and  arrange 
them  in  better  order  than  has  been  done  before, 
as  well  as  point  out  in  particular  thofe  which 
are  Hill  wanting  to  eftablilh  general  principles. 
This  which  I  have  attempted,  may,  like  other 
fyftems,  hereafter  fuffer  a  change  ;  but   I  am 

confidentj 
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confident,  that  we  are  at  prefent  in  a  better 
train  of  mvedigation  than  phylicians  were  in 
bei^ore  the  time  ot  Dr  Hoffman.  I'he  afFedtions 
ot  the  motions  and  moving  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal oecononiy,  muif  certainly  be  the  leading 
inquiry  in  conlidering  the  diieafes  of  the  human 
body.  The  inquiry  may  be  difficult ;  but  it 
rauft  be  attempted,  or  the  Jubjecf  mull  be  de- 
feited  altogether.  1  have,  therefore,  alTumed 
the  general  principles  of  flotfman,  as  laid  down 
in  the  pafTagc  which  i  have  quoted  above  :  And 
if  1  have  rendered  them  more  correct,  and  more 
exteniive  in  their  application  ;  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, if  1  have  avoided  introducing  the  ma- 
ny hypothetical  dodlrines  ot  the  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, which  disfigured  both  his  and  all  the 
other  iy  items  which  have  hitherto  prevailed;  I 
hope  i  fhall  be  excufed  for  attempting  a  fyitemj, 
which  upon  the  whole  may  appear  new, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


i.TN  teaching  the  Practice  of  PHYr 
A  SIC,  we  endeavour  to  give  inftruc- 
tions  for  difccrning^  dijiinguijhing,  pre- 
venting,  and  curing  difeafes,  as  they  *oc- 
cur  in  particular  perfons. 


2.  The  art  of  discerning  and  di- 
stinguishing difeafes,  may  be  befl  at- 
tained by  an  accurate  and  complete  ob- 
fervation  of  their  phenomena,  as  thefe 
occur  in  concourfe  and  in  fucceilion, 
and  by  conflantly  endeavouring  to  di- 
D  2  ftinguiih 
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ilinguifh  the  peculiar  and  infeparable 
concurrence  of  fymptoms,  to  eftablifh 
a  Methodical  Nosol^gy^  or  an  ar- 
rangement of  difeafes  according  to 
their  genera  and  fpecies,  founded  upork 
obfervation  alone,  abflraded  from  all 
reafpning.  Such  an  arrangement  I 
have  attempted  in  another  work,  ta 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent,  I 
fhall  frequently  refer. 

3.  The  Prevention  of  difeafes  de- 
pends upon  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
mote caufes*>  which  is  partly  deliver- 
ed 


*  Remote  caufes  are  of  two  kinds,  mz.  the  pre- 
iBfpofing  and  the  exciting,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  call- 
ed, the  occafional.  The  predifpofing  is  that  which 
renders  the  body  liable  or  capable  of  being  alfefted 
by  difeafe,  when  the  exciting  caufe  is  applied.  No 
difeafe  can  exift  without  an  occalipnal  caufe  ;  yet  it 
is  neceffary,  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftate  of  the 
body  be  fuch  as  to  admit  that  caufe  to  take  effeft,  or 
a6l.  The  predifpofing  caufe  is  inherent  in  the  body ; 
but  it  may  neverthelefs  be  induced  or  changed  by  an 
e^xteriial  <?aufe  ftill  more  remote.  ,Thus  plet^iora  may 
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e^  Ii>  the  general  Pathology,  and  part- 
ly to  be  delivered  in  this  Treatife. 

4.  The  Cure  of  difeafes  is  chiefly, 
and  almoll  unavoidably,  founded  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  proximate  caufes  *. 
This  requires  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Inftitutions  of  Medicine  5  that  is, 
the  knowledge  of  the  itrud:are,  adion, 
and  fundtions  of  the  human  body  j  of 
the  feveral  changes  which  it  may  un- 
dergo 3  and  of  the  feveral  powers  by 
which  it  can  be  changed.  Our  kno'^- 
ledge  of  thefe  particulars,  however,  is 
JD  3  itill 

be  the  predifpofing  caufe  of  many  difeafes,  yet  that 
fame  plethora  may  be  induced  by  various  caufeS  pre- 
.  vioufly  adling  on  the  body. 

The  prevention  of  difeafes  is  to  avoid  the  exciting 
caufe,  and  to  correal  that  ftate  of  the  body,  M^hich 
renders  it  capable  of  being  affedted  by  the  exciting 
caufe.  J 

*  proximate  caufes  are  thofe  which  immediately 
produce  the  difeafe,  and  whofe  removal  cures  the  dif- 
eafe. 
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Hill  incomplete,  is  in  many  refpecSts 
doubtful,  and  has  been  often  involved 
in  miflake  and  error.  The  dodrine, 
therefore,  of  proximate  caufes,  found- 
ed upon  that  knowledge,  mull  be  fre- 
quently precarious  and  uncertain.  It 
is,  however,  poflible  for  a  judicious 
phyfician  to  avoid  what  is  vulgarly 
called  theory,  that  is,  all  reafoning 
founded  upon  hypothefis,  and  thereby 
many  of  the  errors  which  have  former- 
ly  taken  place  in  the  Inftitutions  of 
Medicine.  It  is  poflible  alfo  for  a  per- 
fon  who  has  an  extenlive  knowledge 
of  the  fads  relative  to  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  in  health  and  in  ficknefs,  by  a 
cautious  and  complete  induction,  to 
eflablifh  many  general  principles  which 
may  guide  his  reafoning  with  fafety ; 
and  while,  at  the  fame  time,  a  phyfi- 
cian admits,  as  a  foundation  of  prac- 
tice, thofe  reafonings  only  which  are 
iimple,  obvious,  and  certain,  and  for 
the  moft    part    admits,    as   proximate 

.caufes.,, 
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caufes,  thofe  alone  tl;iat  are  eflabllfhed 
as  matters  of  fad:  rather  than  as  deduc- 
tions of  reafoning,  he  may  with  great 
advantage  eflablifh  a  fyftem  of  pradice 
chiefly  founded  on  the  dodrine  of 
proximate  caufes.  But  when  this  can- 
not be  done  -with  fufficient  certainty, 
the  judicious  and  prudent  phylician 
will  have  recourfe  to  Experience  a- 
lone  ;  always,  however,  aware  of  the 
hitherto  incomplete  and  fallacious  ilate 
of  Empiricifm, 

^.  With  a  flrid  attention  to  thefe 
confiderations  in  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing Treatife,  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
particular  difeafes  in  the  order  of  my 
Methodical  Nofology. 


D4  "Pi^RT 


PARTI. 

Ot'  PYREXIA,   OR   FEBRILE 
DISEASES. 

6.  T>YREXl7E,  or  febrile  difeafes, 
t  are  diflinguiftied  by  the  fol- 
lowing appearances.  After  beginning 
with  fome  degree  of  cold  ihivering, 
they  fhew  fome  increafe  of  heat,  and 
an  increafed  frequency  of  pulfe,  with 
the  interruption  and  diforder  of  feve- 
ral  fundions,  particularly  fome  dimi- 
nution bf  ftrength  in  the  animal  func- 
tions. 

7.  Of  thefe  Pyrexiae  I  have  formed 
a  clafs,  and  have  fubdivided  it  into  the 
five  orders  of  Fevers,  InElamma- 
TioNs,  Eruptions,  Hemorrhagies, 
and  Fluxes.  See  Synopfis  Nofologae 
Methodicse,  Edit.  3.  1780, 

BOOK 


B  O  O  K    I. 
OF     FEVERS. 


C  H  A  P.    I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  of  Fevers* 

8.  npHOSE  difeafes  are  more  ftridly 
A  called  FEVERS,  which  have  the 
general  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  without 
having  alongjfc  with  them  any  topical 
afFedlion  that  is  eflential  and  primary^ 
fuch  as  the  other  orders  of  the  Pyrexia^ 
always  have. 

9.  Fevers,  as  differing  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  their  fymptoms,  have 
been  very  properly  conlidered  as  of  di- 
ftind  genera  and  fpecies.    But  we  fup- 
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pofe,  that  there  are  certain  circumftan- 
ces  in  common  to  all  the  difeafes  com- 
prehended under  this  order,  which  are 
therefore  thofe  efTentially  necefTary  to, 
and  properly  conflituting  the  nature  of 
fever.  It  is  our  bufinefs  efpecially,  and 
in  the  firll  place,  to  inveftigate  thefe  ; 
and  I  expert  to  find  them  as  they  occur 
in  the  paroxyfm  or  fit  of  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  as  this  is  mofl  commonly 
formed.  / 

10.  The  phenomena  to  be  obferved  in 
fuch  a  paroxyfm  are  the  following: 
The  perfon  is  affeded,  firfl:  with  a  lan- 
guor or  fenfe  of  debility ,"a  lluggifhnefs 
in  motion,  and  fome  uneafinefs  in  ex- 
erting it,  with  frequent  yawning  and 
ilretching.  At  the  fame  time,  the  face 
and  extremities  become  pale  ;  the  fea- 
tures fhrink ;  the  bulk  of  every  exter- 
nal part  is  diminifhed  ^  and  the  ikin, 
over  the  whole  body,  appears  conftrid:- 
ed,  as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to  it. 

At 
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At  the  coming  on  of  thefe  fymptoms, 
fome  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  though 
little  taken  notice  x>f  by  the  patient, 
tnay  be  perceived  by  another  perfon. 
At  length  the  patient  himfelf  feels  a 
fenfation  of  cold,  commonly  firft  in  his 
back,  but,  from  thence,  paffing  over  the 
whole  body ;  and  now  his  ikin  feels 
warm  to  another  perfon.  The  patient's 
fenfe  of  cold  increaling,  produces  a 
tremor  in  all  his  limbs,  with  frequent 
fuccuflions  or  rigors  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body.  When  this  fenfe  of  cold,  and  its 
eifedts,  have  continued  for  feme  time, 
they  become  lefs  violent,  and  are  al- 
ternated with  warm  flufliings.  By  de- 
grees, the  cold  goes  off  entirely  -,  and 
a  heat,  greater  than  natural,  prevails, 
and  continues  over  the  whole  body. 
With  this  heat,  the  colour  of  the  ikin 
returns,  and  a  preternatural  rednefs  ap- 
|)ears,  efpeclally  in  the  face.  Whilfl 
the  heat  and  rednefs  come  on,  the  flcin 
is,  relaxed  and  fmoothedj  but,  for  feme 

time. 
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time,  continues  dry.  The  features  of 
the  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
recover  their  ufual  fize,  and  become  e-^ 
ven  more  turgid.  When  the  heat,  red- 
nefs,  and  turgefcence  have  increafed 
and  continued  for  fome  time,  a  moi- 
Hure  appears  upon  the  forehead,  and  by 
degrees  becomes  a  fweat,  which  gradu- 
ally extends  downwards  over  the  whole 
body.  As  this  fweat  continues  to  flow, 
the  heat  of  the  body  abates ;  the  fweat, 
after  continuing  fome  time,  gradually 
ceafes ;  the  body  returns  to  its  ufual 
temperature  ;  and  moil  of  the  fund  ions 
are  reftored  to  their  ordinary  flate  *. 

II.  This  feries  of  appearances  gives 
occalion  to  divide  the  paroxyfm  into 
three  different  flages,  which  are  called 

the 

*  This  defcription  of  a  paroxyfm  is  truly  admi- 
rable. The  fymptoms  are  moft  accurately  defcribed, 
and  the  order  of  their  fucceflxon  moft  fb:i(5^1y  attend- 
ed to  by  the  auth6f.v 
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thedoLD,  the  Hot,  and  the  Sweating 
Stages  or  Fits, 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe,  confiderable 
changes  happen  in  the  Itate  of  feveral 
other  functions,  which  are  now  to  be 
mentioned. 

12.  Upon  the  fir  ft  approach  of  lan- 
guor, the  pulfe  becomes  fometimes 
flower,  and  always  weaker  than  before. 
As  the  fenfe  of  cold  comes  on,  the 
pulfe  becomes  fmaller,  very  frequent, 
and  often  irregular.  As  the  cold  a- 
bates,  and  the  heat  comes  on,  the  pulfe 
becomes  more  regular,  hard,  and  full ; 
and,  in  thefe  refpeds,  increafes  till  the 
fweat  breaks  out.  ^  As  the  fweat  flows, 
the  pulfe  becomes  fofter  and  lefs  fre- 
quent, till,  the  fweat  ceafing  altoge^ 
tfeer,  it  returns  to  its  ufual  ftate. 

13.  The  refpiration  alfo  fufFers  fome 
changes.     During  the  cold  ftage,  the 

refpiration, 
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refplration  is  fmall,  frequent,  and  an- 
xious, and  is  fometimes  attended  with 
a  cough ;  As  the  hot  ftage  comes  on, 
the  refpiration  becomes  fuller  and  more' 
free;  but  continues  ftili  frequent  and 
anxious,  till  the  flowing  of  the  fweat 
relieves  the  anxiety,  and  renders  the 
breathing  lefs  frequent  and  more  free. 
With  the  ceafing  of  the  fweat,  the 
breathing  returns  to  its  ordinary  flatCi 

14.  The  natural  functions  alfo  fufFer 
a  change.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
cold  ftage,  the  appetite  for  food  ceafes, 
and  does  not  return  till  the  paroxyfm 
be  over,  or  the  fweat  has  flowed  for 
fome  time.  Generally,  during  the  whole 
of  the  paroxyfm^  there  is  not  only  a 
want  of  appetite,  but  an  averfion  from 
all  folid,  and  efpecially  animal  fpod. 
As  the  cold  fl:age  advances,  there  fre- 
quently comes  on  a  iicknefs  and  nau- 
fea,  which  often  increafes  to  a  vomit- 
ing 
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ing  of  a  matter  that  is  for  the  moll  part 
bilious.  This  vomiting  commonly  puts 
an  end  to  the  cold  ftage,  and  brings  on 
the  hot.  As  the  hot  ftage  advances, 
the  riaufea  and  vomiting  abater  and 
when  the  fweat  breaks  out,  they  gene- 
rally ceafe  altogether. 

15.  A  confiderable  degree  of  thirfl  is 
commonly  felt  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  paroxyfm.  During  the  cold  ilage, 
the  thirfl  feems  to  arife  from  the  dry- 
nefs  and  clammynefs  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  but,  during  the  hot  flage,  from 
the  heat  which  then  prevails  over  the 
whole  body }  and,  as  the  fweat  flows, 
the  mouth  becomes  moifter,  and  the 
thirfl,  together  with  the  heat,'  gradu- 
ally abates  *. 

16.  In 

*  -The  thirft  in  the  cold  and  hot  ftages  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm feems  to  be  a  provident  defign  of  nature,  and 
'  has  been  held  forth  as  an  argument  for  the  exiftence 
pi  the  vis  medicatrix  natures.     The  paroxyfm  con- 
cludes 
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1 6,  In  the  courfe  of  a  paroxyfm,  there 
is  often  a  confiderable  change  in  the  ft  ate 
of  the  fecretlons.  The  circumftances 
juft  now  mentioned  fliew  it  in  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  faliv^  and  mucus  of  the 
mouth;  and  it  is  ftill  more  remarkable 
with  refped  to  the  urine.  During  the 
cold  ftage,  the  urine  is  almoft  colour- 
lefs,  and  without  cloud  or  fediment. 
In  the  hot  ftage,  it  becomes  high  co- 
loured, but  is  ftill  without  fediment. 
After  the  fweat  has  flowed  freely,  the 
urine  depolites  a  fediment  commonly 
lateritious,  and  continues  to  do  fo  for 
fome  time  after  the  paroxyfm  is  over. 

17.  Excepting  in  certain  uncommon 
cafes,  which  are  attended  throughout 
with  a  diarrhoea,  ftools  feldom  occur 

till 

dudes  with  a  pr6fuie  fweat  •,  the  pi'odudlion  of  this 
fweat  requires  an  additional  quantity  of  fluidity ;  and 
nature,  by  means  of  the  thirft,  feetns  anxious  to  fup- 
ply  the  quantity  of  fluid  matter  neceflary  for  the  ger- 
fpiration  that  is  requifite  to  remove  the  difeafo. 
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till  towards  the  end  of  a  paroxyfm, 
when  commonly  a  ilool  happens,  and 
which  is  generally  of  a  loofe  kind  *.   v 

iSi  Analogous  to  thefe  changes  in 
the  flate  of  the  fecretions,  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  that  the  tumours  fub lifting 
on  the  furface  of  the  body  fuffer,  du- 
ring the  cold  ftage  of  fevers,  a  fudden 
and  conliderable  detumefcence  3  but 
generally,  though  not  always,  the  tu- 
mours return  to  their  former  fize  du- 

VoL.  I.  E  ring 

*  The  author's  expreffion  here  is  fomewhat  auk- 
ward  ;  the  meaning  of  the  palTage  is,  that  ftools  fel- 
dom  occur  in  the  two  firft  ftages  of  a  paroxyfm,  ex- 
cept in  peculiar  cafes  attended  with  diarrhoea  •,  and  if 
a  ftool  happens  about  the  end  of  the  paroxjfm,  it  is 
generally  of  a  loofe  kind. 

A  fpontaneous  diarrhoea  always  incr^afes  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fymptoms,  arid  the  obftinacy  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  Hence  the  abfurd  practice  of  prefcribing  pur- 
ges in  agues,  .which  never  fail  to  exacerbate  the  pa- 
roxyfms,  and  prolong  their  continuance.  If  any  un- 
eafinefs  arifes  from  accumulated  faeces  in  the  colon 
.  or  re£him,  they  may  be  reihoved  by  emollient  gly- 
fters. 
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ring  the  fweating  ftage.  In  like  man- 
ner, ulcers  are  fomctimes  dried  up  du- 
ring the  cold  ilage,  and  return  again 
to  difcharge  matter  during  the  fweat- 
ing ftage,  or  after  the  paroxyfm  is 
over. 

19.  Certain  changes  appear  alfo  in 
fenfation  and  thought.  During  the 
cold  ilage,  the  fenfibility  is  often  great- 
ly Impaired  5  but  when  the  hot  ftage 
is  formed,  the  fenfibility  is  recovered, 
and  often  conliderably  increafed, 

20.  With  refpecl:  to  the  intelledilal 
fundions>  when  the  cold  ftage  comes 
on,  attention  and  recollection  become 
difficult,  and  continue  more  or  lefs  fo 
during  the  whole  paroxyfm.  Hence 
fome  confuiion  of  thought  takes  place,. 
and  often  arifes  to  a  dilirium,  which 
fometimes  comes  on  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  ftage,  but  more  frequently 
not  till  the  hot  ftage  be  formed, 

21.  It 
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21.  It  belongs  alfo  to  this  place  to 
remark,  that  the  cold  ftage  fometimes 
comes  on  with  a  drowfinefs  and  Ittipor, 
which  often  increafe  to  a  degree  that 
may  be  called  comatofe  or  apopledic. 

22*  We  have  11:111  to  add,  that  fome- 
times, early  in  the  cold  ftage,  a  head- 
ach  comes  on  ^  but  which,  more  com- 
monly, is  not  felt  till  the  hot  ftage  be 
formed,  and  then  is  ufually  attended 
with  a  throbbing  of  the  temples.  The 
headach  continues  till  the  fweat  breaks 
out ;  but  as  this  flows  more  freely,  that 
gradually  goes  off.  At  t,he  fame  time 
with  the  headach,  there  are  commonly 
pains  of  the  back,  and  of  fome  of  the 
great  joints  j  and  thefe  pains  have  the 
fame  courfe  with  the  headach. 

23.  Thefe  are  nearly  the  whole,  and 

are  at  lealt  the  chief  of  the  phenomena 

which  more  conftantly   appear  in  the 

paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent  fever  ^  and 

E  2  we. 
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we  haVe  pointed  out  their  ordinary  con- 
courfe  and  fucceffion.  With  refpedt  to 
the  whale  of  them,  however,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that,  in  different  cafes, 
th€  feveral  phenomena  are  in  different 
degrees  ;  that  the  feries  of  them  is  more 
or  lefs  complete;  and  that  the  feveral 
parts  or  flages,  in  the  time  they  occu- 
py, are  in  a  different  proportion  to  one 
another. 

24.  It  is  very  feldom  that  a  fever 
eonlifts  of  a  lingle  paroxyfm,  fuch  as 
we  have  now  defcribed;  and  it  more 
generally  happens,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time  has  elapfed  from  the 
ceafing  of  the  paroxyfm,  that  the  fame 
feries  of  phenomena  again  arifes,  and 
obferves  the  fame  e our fe  as  before;  and 
thefe  ftates  of  Fever  and  Apyrexia 
often  continue  to  alternate  with  one 
another  for  many  times.  "In  fuch  cafes, 
.the  length  of  time  from  the  end  of  one 
paroxyfm  to  the  beginning  of  another, 
-3  i*^ 
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Is  called  an  Intermission;  and  the 
length  of  time  from  the  beginning  of 
one  paroxyfm  to  the  beginning  o;  an- 
other next  fucceeding,  is  called  an  In- 
terval. 

25.  When  the  difeafe  confifts  of  a 
number  of  paroxyfms,  it  is  generally 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  nearly  equal ;  but  thefe 
intervals  are  of  different  lengths  in  dif- 
ferent cafes^.  The  mofl  ufual  interval 
is  that  of  forty-eight  hours,  which  is 
named  the  Tertian  period.  The 
-next  moft  common  is  that  of  feventy- 
two  hours,  and  is  named  the  Quartan 
■period.  Some  other  intervals  alfo  are 
obferved,  particularly  one  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  named  therefore  the  Quo- 
tidian ;  and  the  appearance  of  this  is 
pretty  frequent.  But  all  other  inter- 
vals longer  than  that  of  the  quartan, 
are  extremely  rare,  and  probably  are 
E  3  only 
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dtily  irregularities  of  the    tertian   or 
quartan  periods  ^. 

26.  The  paroxyfms  of  pure  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  always  finifhed  ia 
lefs  than  twenty-four  hours ;  and  though 
it  happens  that  there  are  fevers  which 
confifl  of  repeated  paroxyfms,  without 
any  entire  intermiflion  between  them ; 
yet  hi  fuch  cafes  it  is  obferved,  that 
though  the  hot  and  fweating  flages  of 

the 


*  Of  the  quotidian,  tertian/  and  quartan  internait- 
tents  there  are  many  varieties  and  forms ;  as.  The 
double  tertian,  having  a  paroxyfm  every  day,  with 
the  alternate  paroxyfms  fimilar  to  one  another.  The 
double  tertian,  with  two  paroxyfms  every  other  day. 
The  triple  tertiary,  wij:h  two  paroxyfms  on  one  day, 
and  another  on  the  next.  The  double  quartan,  with 
two  paroxyfms  on  the  firfl  day,  none  on  the  fecond 
and  third,  and  two  again  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
double  quartan,  with  a  paroxyfm  on  the  firfl  day,  ano- 
ther on  the  fecond,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day. 
The  triple  quarf^n,  with  a  paroxyfm  every  day^  eve- 
jy  fourth  paroxyfm  being  fimilar.       -     '         ^     '    ' 
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the  paroxyfm  do  not  entirely  ceafe  be- 
fore the  twenty-four  hours  from  their 
beginning  have  expired,  they  fufFer, 
jhoweyer,  before  that  time,  a  confider- 
able  abatement  or  Remission  of  their 
violence  3  and,  at  the  return  of  the 
quotidian  period,  a  paroxyfm  is  in 
fome  fhape  renewed,  which  runs  the 
fame  c our fe  as  before.  This  confli- 
tutes  what  is  called  a  Remittent  Fe- 
ver, 

27.  When  in  thefe- remittents  the  re- 
miflion  is  coniiderable,  and  the  return 
of  a  new  paroxyfm  is  diflindly  mark- 
ed by  the  fymptoms  of  a  cold  ftage  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  fuch  fevers  retain 
ftridly  the  appellation  of  Remittents. 
But  when  it  happens,  as  it  does  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  that  the  remifhon  is  not  con- 
iiderable, is  perhaps  without  fweat,  and 
that  the  returning  paroxyfm  is  not 
marked  by  the  moft  ufual  fymptoms  of 
'  a  cold  ftage.  but  chiefly  by  the  aggra- 
E  4  vatioji 
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vation  or  Exacerbation  of  a  hot 
llage,  the  difeafe  is  called  a  Continued 
Fever. 

28.  In  fome  cafes  of  continued  fever, 
the  remiflions  and  exacerbations  are  fo 
inconfiderable  as  not  to  be  eafily  oh- 
ferved  or  diftinguifhed ;  and  this  has 
led  phyjQcians  to  imagine,  that  there 
is  a  fpecies  of  fever  fubfilling  for  feve- 
ral  days  together,  and  feemingly  con- 
fifting  of  one  paroxyfm  only.  This 
they  have  called  a  Continent  Fever; 
but,  in  a  long  courfe  of  pradice,  I  have, 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
fuch  a  fever, 

29.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved 
here,  that  the  fevers  of  a  continued 
form  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one 
another  ;  and  that,  while  fome  of  a 
very  continued  form  do  Hill  belong  to 
^he  fedion  of  intermittents,  there  are 
others  which,  though  ftill  conlifling  of 

feparate 
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feparate  and  repeated  paroxyfms,  yet^ 
^s  difFerent  by  their  canfes  and  circum- 
ilances  from  intermittents,  are  to  be 
diilinguiflied  from  the  whole  of  thefe, 
and  are  more  ftridly  to  be  called  and 
xonfidered  as  Continued  *.  Such  are 
molt  of  thofe  which  have  been  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  be  Continent  ^  and 
thofe  which  by  mofl  writers  have  been 
fimply  named  Continued,  and  which 
term  I  have  employed  as  the  title  of 
a  fedlion,  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  that 
of  Intermittent, 

I  fhall  here  add  the  marks  by  which, 
in  pradice,  thefe  difFerent  continued 
fevers  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  one 
another. 

Thofe  fevers  of  a  continued  form, 
which,   however,   ft  ill   belong  to   the 

fedion 

*  This  palTage  is  very  obfcure  :  The  author's 
meaning  is,  that  fome  continued  fevers  put  on  the  ap- 
pearence  of  intermittents ;  but,  being  diiFerent,  in 
fpme  peculiar  and  material  circumftances,  from  inter- 
^nittents,  are  not  to  be  claffed  with  them. 
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fedion  of  intermittents,  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  having  pafled  from 
an  intermittent  or  remittent  form,  to 
that  of  a  continued  ^  by  their  fhewing 
fome  tendency  to  become  intermittent, 
or  at  leaft  remittent ;  by  their  being 
known  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
marfh  miafmata ;  and,  for  the  mofl 
part,  by  their  having  but  one  paro- 
xyfm,  or  one  exacerbation  and  remif- 
fion,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  Continued  Fe- 
vers, to  be  more  ftridlly  fo  called,  may 
be  diitinguifhed  by  their  fhowing  little 
tendency  to  become  intermittent  or 
remittent  in  any  part  of  their  courfe, 
and  efpecially  after  the  firfl:  week  of 
their  continuance  ^  by  their  being  oc- 
cafioned by  human  contagion,  at  leail 
by  other  caufes  than  the  marlh  miaf- 
mata j  and  by  their  having  pretty  con- 
ftantly  a^  exacerbation  and  remiilion 
twice  in  the  courfe  of  every  twenty- 
four 
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four  hours.  In  both  Cafes,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  for 
the  time  prevaiUng,  may  have  a  great 
Ihare  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
particular  fever. 

30.  With  refped  to  the  form,  or 
Type,  of  fevers,  this  further  may  be 
obferved,  That  the  quartan,  while  it 
has  the  longeft  interval,  has,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  longeft  and  moil  violent 
cold  ftage^  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
ihorteft  paroxyfm :  That  the  tertian,^ 
having  a  fhorte.r  interval  than  the  quar- 
tan, has,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fliorter 
and  lefs  violent  cold  ftage^  but  a  long- 
er paroxyfm:  Andlailly,  that  the  quo- 
tidian, with  the  Ihorteft  interval,  has 
the  leaft  of  a  cold  ftage,  but  the  long- 
eft paroxyfm, 

31.  The  type  of  fevers  is  fometimes 
changed  in  their  courfe.     When  this 
Jiappens,  it  is  generally  in  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  manner :  Both  tertians  and  quartans 
change  into  quotidians,  quotidians  into 
remittents,  and  thefe  laft  become  often 
of  the  moll  continued  kind.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  fever  has  its  paroxyfms  pro- 
traded  longer  than  ufual,  before  it 
changes  into  a  type  of  more  frequent 
repetition. 

32.  From  all  this  a  prefumption  a- 
rifes,  that  every  fever  conlifts  of  re- 
peated paroxyfms,  differing  from  others 
chiefly  in  the  circumflances  and  repe- 
tition of  the  paroxyfms  5  and,  therefore, 
that  it  was  allowable  for  us  to  take  the 
paroxyfm  of  a  pure  intermittent  as  an 
example  and  model  of  the  whole. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    n. 

Of  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Fever. 

33.  n|  "^HE  proximate  caufe  *  of  fever 
.1  feems  hitherto  to  have  eluded 
the  refearch  of  phyficians ;  and  I  ihall 
not  pretend  to  afcertain  it  in  a  manner 
that  may  reniove  every  difficulty  j  but 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  make  an  approach 
towards  it,  and  fuch  as  I  hope  may  be 
of  ufe  in  condudting  the  practice  in  this 
difeafe :  While,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
hope  to  avoid  feveral  errors  which  have 
formerly  prevailed  on  this  fubjed. 

34.  As' 

*  The  author,  in  this  chapter,  delivers  his  favou^ 
rite  doftrine  of  univerfal  fpafm .  It  is  by  no  means 
new,  as  he  himfelf  confelTes  in  the  preface,  but  bor- 
rowed from  Hoffman.  The  author,  howeyer,  great- 
ly improved  the  original  idea,  and  brought  the  fyflem 
to  a  greater  degree *bf  perfection  than  it  had  before. 

Xhat 
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34.  As  the  hot  flage  of  fever  is  fa 
conftantly  preceded  by  a  cold  ftage,  we 
prefume  that  the  latter  is  the  caufe  of 
the  former ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
caufe  of  the  cold  flage  is  the  caufe  of 
all  that  follows  in  the  courfe  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm.     See  Boerh.  Aph.  756*   , 

35.  To  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  cold 
ftage  of  fevers,  we  may  obferve,  that 
it  is  always  preceded  by  llrong  marks 
of  general  debility  prevailing  in  the 
fyftem.  The  fmallnefs  and  weaknefs 
of  the  pulfe,  the  palenefs  and  coldnefs 
of  the  extreme  parts,  with  the  fhrink- 
ing  of  the  whole  body,  fufEciently  ihew, 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger 
arteries    is,    for  the  time,    extremely 

weakened. 

That  there  are  "Weighty  obje£Hons  agsinft  it,  cannot, 
indeed,  be  denied;  it  contains,  however,  much  in- 
genuity ;  and  Dr  Cullen,  by  introducing  it  into  this 
Univerfity,  raifed  his  liame  high  in  the  annals  of  me^ 
dical  fame. 
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weakened.  Together  with  this,  the  lan- 
guor, inactivity,  and  debility  of  the  a- 
nimal  motions,  the  imperfed  fenfations^ 
the  feeling  of  cold,  while  the  body  is 
truly  warm,  and  fome  other  fymptoms, 
all  fliew  that  the  energy  of  the  brain 
is,  on  this  occafion,  greatly  weakened  > 
and  I  prefume,  that,  as  the  weaknefs  of 
the  adtion  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be 
imputed  to  any  other  caufe,  this  weak- 
nefs alfo  is  a  proof  of  the  diminjfhed 
energy  of  the  brain. 

36.  I  Ihall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
Ihew,  that  the  moll  noted  of  the  remote 
caufes  of  fever,  as  contagion,  miaima- 
ta,  cold,  and  fear,  are  of  a  fedative 
nature,  and  therefore  render  it  proba- 
ble that  a  debility  is  induced.  Like- 
wife,  when  the  paroxyfms  of  a  fever 
have  ceafed  to  be  repeated,  they  may 
again  be  renewed,  and  are  moft  com- 
monly renewed  by  the  application  of 

debilitating 
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debilitating  powers  *.  And  further,  the 
debility  which  fubfifls  in  the  animal  mo- 
tions and  other  fundions  through  the 
whole  of  the  fever,  renders  it  pretty 
certain  that  fedative  or  debilitating 
powers  have  been  applied  to  the  body. 

37.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  there 
are  three  Hates  which  always  take  place 
in  fever  ;  a  flate  of  debility,  a  Hate  of 
cold,  and  a  ftate  of  heat ,  and  as  thefe 
three  flates  regularly  and  confhantly  fiic- 
ceed  each  other  in  the  order  we  have 
mentioned  them,  it  is  prefumed  that  they 
are  in  the  feries  of  caufe  and  effect  with 
refpe6t  to  one  another.  This  we  hold 
as  a  matter  of  facS,  even  although  we 
ihould  not  be  able  to  explain  in  what 
manner,  or  by  what  mechanical  means, 

thefe 

*  A  purge  adminillered  fix  or  feven  days  after  the 
appearance  of  any  paroxylm,  has  frequently  occafion- 
ed  a  relapfe,  and  is  a  praftice  that  ought  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.  I  have  generally  fomid  that  purges 
given  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  increafe  the  dif- 
ficulty of  curing  it. 
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thefe  Hates  feverally  produce  each  o- 
tlier. 

38.  How  the  Hate  of  debility  produ- 
ces fome  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  cold 
fhage,  may  perhaps  be  readily  explained^ 
but  how  it  produces  all  of  them,  I  can- 
not explain  otherwife  than  by  referring- 
the  matter  to  a  general  law  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  whereby  it  happens, 
that  powers  which  have  a  tendency  to 
hurt  and  deflroy  the  fyflem,  often  ex- 
cite fuch  motions  as  are  fuited  to  ob- 
vi,ate  the  efFeds  of  the  noxious  power. 
This  is  the  vis  medicatrix  naturje, 
fo  famous  in  the  fchools  of  phylic  ^  and 
it  feems  probable,  that  many  of  the  mo- 
tions excited  in  fever  are  the  efFeds  of 
this  power. 

« 

39.  That  the  increafed  adion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  which  takes  place  in 
the  hot  ftage  of  fevers,  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix 

Vol.  I.  F  naturce^ 
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natures^  has  been  long  a  common  opi- 
nion among  phylicians  y  and  I  am  dii* 
pofed  to  aflert,  that  fome  part  of  the 
cold  ftage  may  be  huputed  to  the  fame 
power.  I  judge  fo,  becaufe  the  cold 
ftage  appears  to  be  univerfally  a  means 
of  producing  the  hot ;  becaufe  cold  ex- 
ternally applied  has  very  often  fimilar 
effeds  ^  and  more  certainly  Hill,  be- 
caufe it  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  tremor  in  the  cold  ftage, 
that  the  hot  ftage  proceeds  more  or  lefs 
quickly  to  a  termination  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  and  to  a  more  complete  foiu- 
tion  and  longer  intermiftion.     See  3c.  , 

40.  ,It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved, 
.  that,  during  the  cold  ftage  of  fever, 
there  feems  to  be  a  fpafm  induced  every 
where  on  the  e:5^remities  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  more  efpecially  of  thofe  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body.  This  appears 
from  the  fuppreflion  of  all  excretions, 
i^nd  from  the  fhrinking  of  the  external 

parts  : 
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parts  :  And  although  this  may  perhaps 
be  imputed,  in  part,  to  the  weaker  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  propelling  the 
blood  into  the  extreme  vefTels  ;  yet,  as  > 
thefe  fymptoms  often  continue  after  the 
aclion  of  the  heart  is  rellored,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a  fpafmodic  con- 
ilriclion  has  taken  place  ^  that  it  fub- 
lifts  for  fome  time,  and  fupports  the  hot- 
ilage^  for  this  ftage  ceafes  with  the 
fxowing  of  the  fweat,  and  the  return  of 
other  excretions,  which  are  marks  of 
the  relaxation  of  veffels  formerly  con- 
ftrided.  Hoffman.  Med.  rat.  Syflem\ 
Tom.  4.  p.  I.  fed.  i.  cap.  i.  art.  4. 

41.  The  idea  of  fever,  then,  may  be, 
that  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veiTels, 
however  induced,  proves  an  irritation 
to  the  heart  and  arteries  3  and  that  this 
continues  till  the  fpafm  is  relaxed  or 
overcome.  There  are  many  appear- 
ances which  fupport  this  opinion  ^  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  fpafm  does 
F  2  take 
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take  place,  which  proves  an  Irritation 
to  the  heart,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  principal  part  in  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fever.  It  will  flill,  howe- 
ver, remain  a  queflion,what  is  the  caufe 
of  this  fpafm ;  whether  it  be  diredly 
produced  by  the  remote  caufes  of  fe- 
ver, or  if  it  be  only  a  part  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  vis  medicatrix  natures. 

42.  I  am  difpofed  to  be  of  the  latter 
opinion,  becaufe,  in  xh&fit'Jl  place,  while 
it  remains  ftill  certain  that  a  debility 
lays  the  foundation  of  fever,  it  is  not 
obvious  in  what  manner  the  debility 
produces  the  fpafm,  and,  what  feems  to 
be  its  efFed,  the  increafed  a6lion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  \  and,  fecondly,  be- 
caufe, in  almoll  all  the  cafes  in,  which 
anefFort  is  made  by  the  vis  medicatrix 
natura^  a  cold  fit  and  a  fpafm  of  the  ex- 
treme veflels  are  almoft  always  the  be- 
ginning, of  fuch  an  effort.  See  Gaub, 
Pathol.  Medicin.  art.  750. 

43.  It 
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43.  It  is  therefore  prefumed,  that 
fuch  a  cold  fit  and  fpafm  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fever,  is  a  part  of  the  operation 
of  the  vis  medicatrix  s  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  feems  to  me  probable,  that  du- 
ring the  whole  courfe  of  the  fever, 
there  is  an  atony  fubfilling  in  the  ex- 
treme veilels,  and  that  the  relaxation 
of  the  fpafm  requires  the  relloring  of 
the  tone  and  a6tion  of  thefe. 

44.  This  it  may  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain; burl  think  it  may  be  afcertain- 
ed  as  a  fa6l,  by  the  confideration  of 
the  fymptoms  which  take  place  with 
refped:  to  the  fun6lions  of  the  ilomach 
in  fevers,  fuch  as  the  anorexia,  naufea, 
and  vomiting,  (14.) 

From  many  circumftances  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  certain,  that  there  is  a  confent 
between  the  ftomach  and  furface  of  the 
body;  and  in  all  cafes'of  the  confent 
of  diftant  parts,  it  is  prefumed  to  be  by 
the  connexion  of  the  nervous  fyfiem^ 
F  3  and 
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and  that  the  confent  which  appears 
between  the  fentient  and  moving  fibres 
of  the  one  part  with  thofe  of  the  other, 
is  fuch,  that  a  certain  condition  pre- 
vailing in  the  one  part  occafions  a  fi- 
nailar  condition  in  the  other. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  ftomach  and  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  the  confent  particu- 
larly appears  by  the  connection  which 
is  obferved  between  the  ft  ate  of  the 
perfpiration  and  the  ftate  of  the  appe- 
tite in  healthy  perfons  ^  and  if  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  the  appetite  depends 
upon  the  ftate  of  tone  in  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  connection  of  appetite  and 
perfpiration  depends  upon  a  confent  be- 
tween the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
extreme  veflels,  or  of  the  organ  of  per- 
fpiration on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

It  is  further  in  proof  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  appetite  and  perfpira- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances  on  which  it  depends,  that 
cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
when  it  does  not  flop  perfpiration,  but 
proves  a  ftimulus  to  it, .  is  always  a 
powerful  means  of  exciting  appetite. 

Having  thus  eltabliihed  the  connec- 
tion or  confent  mentioned,  we  argue, 
that  as  the  fyr^ptoms  of  anorexia,  nau- 
fea,  and  vomiting,  in  many  cafes,  ma- 
nifeftly  depend  upon  a  Hate  of  debility 
or  lofs  of  tone  in  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  flomach  ^  fo  it  may  be  prefu- 
med,  that  thefe  fymptoms,in  the  begin- 
ning of  fever,  depend  upon  an  atony 
communicated  to  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  ftomach  from  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  extreme  vefTels  on  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

That  the  debility  of  the  flomach 
which  produces  vomiting  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fevers  adually  depends  upon 
an  atony  of  the  extreme  veffels  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  appears  particu- 
larly from  a  fad:  obferved  by  Dr  Sy- 
F  4  denham^ 
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denham.  In  the  attack  of  the  plague, 
a  vomiting  happens,  which  prevents 
any  medicine  from  remaining  on  the 
ftomach :  And  Dr  Sydenham  tells  us, 
that  in  fuch  cafes  he  could  not  over- 
come this  vomiting  but  by  external 
means  applied  to  produce  a  fweat^  that 
is,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  vefTels  on 
the  furface  of  the  body. 

The  fame  connection  between  the 
Hate  of  the  fliomach  and  that  of  the 
extreme  vefTels  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  appears  from  this  alfo,  that  the 
vomiting,  which  fo  frequently  happens 
in  the  cold  flage  of  fevers,  commonly  : 
ceafes  upon  the  coming  on  of  the  hot, 
and  very  certainly  upon  any  fweat's 
coming  out,  (14).  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  the  vomiting  in  the  cold 
flage  of  fevers,  is  one  of  the  means 
employed  by  nature  ^for  reftoring  the 
determination  to  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy 3  and  it  is  a  circumflance  affording 
proof,  both  of  this,  and  of  the  general 

connexion 
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connexion .  between  the  flomach  and 
furface  of  the  body,  that  emetics 
thrown  into  the  flomach,  and  operating 
there,  in  the  time  of  the  cold  ftage, 
commonly  put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring 
on  the  hot  flage. 

It  alfo  affords  a  proof  of  the  fame 
connexion,  that  cold  water  taken  into 
the  flomach  produces  an  increafe  of 
heat  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  is 
very  often  a  convenient  and  effediual 
means  of  producing  fweat. 

From  the  whole  we  have  now  faid 
on  this  fubjed:,  I  think  it  is  fufficiently 
probable,  that  the  fymptoms  of  ano- 
rexia, naufea,  and  vomiting,  depend 
upon,  and  are  a  proof  of,  an  atony  fub- 
lifting  in  the  extreme  veffels  on  the 
furface  of  the  body^  and  that  this  a- 
tony,  therefore,  now  afcertained  as  a 
matter  of  fad:,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
principal  circumftance  in  the  proximate 
caufc  of  fever. 

45.  Tliis 
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45.  This  atony  we  fuppofe*  to  de- 
pend upon  a  diminution  of  the  energy 
of  the  brainy  and  that  this  diminution 
takes  place  in  fevers,  we  conclude,  not 
only  from  the  debility  prevailing  in  fo 
many  of  the  fund:ions  of  the  body, 
mentioned  above,  {35),  but  particularly 
from  fymptoms  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  brain  itfelf.  Delirium  is  a  fre- 
quent fymptom  of  fever :  And  as  from 
the  phyfiology  and  pathology  we  learn, 
that  this  fymptom  commonly  depends 
upon  fome  inequality  in  the  excitement 
of  the  brain  or  intelledlual  organs  we 
hence  concludCj  that,  in  fever,  it  de- 
notes fome  diminution  in  the  energy 
of  the  brain.  Delirium,  indeed,  feems 
often  to  depend  upon  an  increafed  im- 
petus of  the  blood  in  the  velfels  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  attends  phrenitis. 
It  frequently  appears  alfo  in  the  hot 

llage 

*  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  the 
dodrlne  delivered  in  this  chapter  is  hypothetical. 
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flage  of  fevers,  accompanied  with  a 
headach  and  throbbing  of  the  temples. 
But  as  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
vefTels  of  the  head  is  often  conliderably 
increafed  by  exercife,   external   heat, 
pallions,  and  other  caufes,  without  oc- 
cafioning  any  delirium;  fo,  fuppofing 
that  the  fame  impetus,  in  the  cafe  of 
fever,  produces    delirium,   the   reafon 
mull  be,  that  ap  the  fame  time  there  is 
fome  caufe  which  diminifhes  the  enert- 
gy  of  the  brain,  and '  prevents  a  free 
communication  between  the  parts  con- 
cerned  in  the   intelledual    fundlions. 
Upon  the  fame  principles,  alfo,  I  fup- 
pofe  there  is  another  fpecies  of  deli- 
rium, depending  more  entirely  on  the 
diminifhed  energy  of  the  brain,  and 
which  may  therefore  arife  when  there 
is  no  unufual  increafe  of  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  brain. 
Such  feems  to  be  the  delirium  occur- 
ring at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  flage 
of  fevers,  or  in  the  hot  llage  of  fuch 

fevers 
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fevers  as  fliew  ftrong  marks  of  debility 
In  the  whole  fyflem. 

460  Upon  the  whole,  our  do<5lrine  of 
fever  is  explicitly  this :  The  remote 
caufes  (36.)  are  certain  fedative  powers 
applied  to  the  nervous  fyllem,  which, 
diminiihing  the  energy  of  the  brain, 
thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the  whole 
of  the  fundlions,  (^S*^  and  particularly 
in  the  adlion  of  the  extreme  veifels, 
(43.  44.)'  Such,  however,  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  nature  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  (38.)  that  this  debility 
proves  an  indirect  ftimulus  to  the  fan- 
guiferous  fyflem;  whence,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  cold  ftage,  and  fpafm 
connected  with  it,  (39.  40.)  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  in- 
creafed,  (40.)  and  continues  fo  (41.) 
till  it  has  had  the  effed  of  reiloring 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  extending 
this  energy  to  the  extreme  vefleis,  of 
reiloring,  therefore  their  action,   and 

thereby 
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thereby  efpecially  overcoming  the 
fpafm  afFedling  them;  upon  the  remo- 
ving of  which,  the  excretion  of  fweat^ 
and  other  marks  of  the  relaxation  of 
excretories,  take  place. 

47.  This  doctrine  will,  as  I  fuppofe, 
ferve  to  explain  not  only  the  nature  of  . 
fever  in  general,  but  alfo  the  various 
cafes  of  it  which  occur.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, however,  to  this,  it  may  be 
proper  to  point  out  the  opinions,  and, 
as  I  apprehend,  the,  miftakes,  which  - 
have  formerly  prevailed  on  this  fub- 
jecl. 

48.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  a  len- 
tor  or  vifcidity  prevailing  in  the  mafs 
of  blood,  and  flagnating  in  the  ex- 
treme veilels,  is  the  caufe  of  the  cold 
ftage  of  fevers  and  its  confequences. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  fuch 
vifcidity  previouily  fubliiting  in  the 
fluids  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  improbable 

that 
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that  fuch  a  ilate  of  them  can  be  very 
quickly  produced,  fo  the  fuddennefs 
with  which  paroxyfms  come  on  ren- 
ders it  more  likely  that  the  phenomena 
depend  upon  fome  caufe  ailing  upon 
the  nervous  fyftem,  or  the  primary 
moving  powers  of  the  animal  oecono- 
my.  See  Van  Swieten  apud  Boerh. 
Aph.  755. 

49.  Another  opinion,  which  has  been 
almoft  univerfally  received,  is,  that  a 
noxious  matter  introduced  into,  or  ge- 
nerated in,  the  body,  is  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fever  j  and  that  the  in- 
creafed  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, which  form  fo  great  a  part  of  the 
difeafe,  is  an  effort  of  the  'vis  medica^ 
trix  natures  to  expel  this  morbific  mat- 
ter; and  particularly  to  change  or  con- 
C06I  it,  fo  as  to  render  it  either  alto- 
gether innocent,  or,  at  leaft,  fit  for 
'being  more  eafily  thrown  out  of  the 
body.  This  dodlrine,  however,  al- 
though 
:2 
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though  of  as  great  antiquity  as  any  of 
the  records  of  phylic  now  remaining, 
and  although  it  has  been  received  by 
almofl:  every  fchool  of  medicine,  yet 
appears  to  me  to  reft  upon  a  very  un- 
certain foundation.  There  are  fevers 
produced  by  cold,  fear,  and  other 
caufes,  accompanied  with  all  the  eflen- 
tial  circumftances  of  fever,  and  termi- 
nating by  fweat  3  but,  at  the  fame , 
time,  without  any  evidence  or  fulpi- 
cion  of  morbific  matter. 

There  have  been  fevers  fuddenly 
cured  by  a  hemorrhagy,  fo  moderate 
as  could  not  carry  out  any  confidera- 
ble  portion  of  a  matter  difFufed  over 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  how  the  morbific  matter 
could  be  colledled  or  determined  to 
pafs  by  fuch  an  outlet  as  in  that  cafe 
is  opened. 

Even  fuppofing  a  morbific  matter 
were  p^efent,  there  is  no  explanation 
given  in  what  mamier  the  concodion 

of 
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of  it  is  performed  ^  nor .  is  it  fliewn 
that  any  fuch  change  dops  in  fa6t  take 
place.  In  certain  cafes  it  is  indeed  evi- 
dent, that  a  noxious  matter  is  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  and  proves  the 
caufe  of  fever:  But,  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  appears  that  the  noxious  mat- 
ter is  thrown  out  again,  without  ha- 
ving fuffered  any  change-;  that  the  fe- 
ver often  terminates  before  the  matter 
is  expelled ;  and  that,  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  without  waiting  the  fuppofed 
time  of  concodion,  the^fever  can  be 
cured,  and  that  by  remedies  which  do 
not  feem  to  operate  upon  the  fluids,  or 
to  produce  any  evacuation. 

50.  While  we  thus  reafon  againft  the 
notion  of  fever  being  an  effort  of  na- 
ture, for  conceding  and  expelling  a 
morbific  matter,  I  by  no  means  intend 
to  deny  that  the  caufe  of  fever  fre- 
quently operates  upon  the  fluids,  and 
particularly  produces  a  putrefcent  fl;ate 

of 
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of  them.  I  acknowledge  that  this  Is 
frequently  the  cafe  :  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  maintain,  that  fuch  a  change 
of  the  fluids  is  not  commonly  the  caufe 
of  fever  y  that  very  often  it  is  an  ef- 
fed:  only  ;  and  that  there  is  no  reafon 
to  believe  the  termination  of  the  fever 
to  depend  upon  the  expullion  of  the 
putrid  matter. 

51,  Another  opinion  which  has  prcr 
vailed,  remains  flill  to  be  mentioned. 
In  intermittent  fevers,  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  bile  is  commonly  thrown  out  by 
vomiting  3  and  this  is  fo  frequently  the 
cafe,  that  many  have  flippofed  an  unu- 
fual  quantity  of  bile,  and  perhaps  a 
peculiar  quality  of  it,  to  be  the  caufe 
of  intermittent  fevers.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  well  found- 
ed. Vomiting,  by  whatever  means  ex- 
cited, if  often  repeated,  with  violent 
flraining,  feems  to  be  powerful  in 
emulging  the  biliary  duds,  and  com- 

Vol.  I.  G  nionly 
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monly  throws  out  a  great  deal  of  bile. 
This  will  happen  efpecially  in  the  cafe 
of  intermittent  fevers :  For,  as  in  the 
fhate  of  debility  and  cold  llage  of  thefe 
fevers,  the  blood  is  not  propelled  in 
the  ufual  quantity  into  the  extreme 
vefTels,  and  particularly  into  thofe  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  but  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  velTels  of  the  internal 
parts,  and  particularly  in  the  vena  por- 
tarum  y  fb  this  may  occafxon  a  more 
copious  fe'cretion  of  bile. 

Thefe  conliderations  will,  in  fome 
meafure,  accqunt  for  the  appearance 
of  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile  in  inter- 
mittent fevers  ^  but  the  circumftance 
which  chiefly  occafions  the  appearance 
of  bile  in  thefe  cafes,  is  the  influence 
of  warm  climates  and  feafons.  Thefe 
feldom  fail  to  produce-  a  ilate  of  the 
human  body,  in  which  the  bile  is  dif- 
pofed  to  pafs  off,  by  its  fecretories,  in 
greater  quantity  than  ufual  3  and  per- 
haps alfo  changed  in  its  quality,  as  ap- 
pears 
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pears    from    the    difeafe    of   cholera, 
which  fo  frequently  occurs  in  warm 
feafons.     At  the  fame  time,  this  dif- 
eafe occurs  often  without  fever ;  and 
we  fhall  hereafter  render  it  fufficiently 
probable,  that  intermittent  fevers,  for 
the  moll  part,  arife  from  another  caufe, 
that  is,  from  marfh  effluvia  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  their  ariling  from  the  ftate  of  the 
bile  alone.      The  marfh  effluvia,  how-= 
ever,  commonly  operate  moil  power- 
fully in  the  fame  feafon  that  produces 
the  change  and  redundance  of  the  bile^ 
and  therefore,  conlidering  the  vomit- 
ing,   and  other  circumllances  of  the 
,  intermittent  fevers  which  here  concur, 
it  is  not  furprlling  that  autumnal  intel^- 
mittents  are  fo  often  attended  with  ef- 
fulions  of  bile. 

This   view  of  the  fubje(5l   d6es  not 
lead  us  to  coniider  the  flate  of  the  bile 
as  the  caufe  of  interraittents,  but  mere- 
ly as  a  circumftance  accidentally  con- 
G  2  '      curring 
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Curring  with  them,  from  the  ft  ate  of 
the  feafon  in  which  they  arife.  What 
attention  this  requires  in  the  condud: 
of  the  difeafe,  I  fhall  confider  here- 
after. 

52."  From  this  view  of  the  principal 
l^ypothefes  which  have   hitherto  been 
maintained  with  refpecft  to  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fever,  it  will  appear,  that 
fevers  do  not  arife  from  changes  in  the 
ftate  of  the   fluids ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  almofl  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  fevers  lead  us   to  believe, 
that  they  chiefly  depend  upon  changes 
in  the  flate  of  the  moving  powers  of 
the  animal  fyllem.     Though  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  explain  all  the  circum- 
itances   of  the  difeafe,  it  is  at  leaft  of 
fome  advantage  to  be  led  into  the  pro- 
per train  of  inveft-igation.     I  have  at- 
tempted to  purfue  it,  and  ihall  now  en- 
deavour to  apply  the  dodrine  already 
delivered,  towards  explaining  the  di- 
Terlity  of  fevers. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     III. 


Of  the  Difference  of  FeveUs  and 

ITS  Causes. 


53*  nr^  afcertain  the  difference  of 
i  fevers,  I  think  it  necefTary  to 
obferve,  jn  the  firfl:  place,  that  every  fe- 
ver of  more  than  one  day's  duration, 
confifts  of  repeated,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  feparate,  paroxyfms  ^  and  that  the 
difference  of  fevers  taken  notice  of  a- 
bove  (from  25.  to  30.)  appears  to  con* 
lift  in  the  different  ftate  of  paroxyfms, 
and  in  the  different  circumftances  of 
their  repetition* 

54.  That  fevers  genei'ally  conlift  of 

4iftind,  and,  in  fome   meafure,  fepa- 

G  3  rately 
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rately  repeated,  paroxyfms,  I  have  al- 
leged above  to  be  a  matter  of  faS:  ^  but 
I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  confirm  it^ 
by  alligning  the  caufe, 

5S'  In  every  fever,  in  which  we  can 
diftindly  obferve  any  number  of  fepa- 
rate  paroxyfms,  we  conflantly  find  that 
each  paroxyfin  is  finifhed  in  lefs  than 
twenty  four  hours  ;  but  as  I  cannot  per- 
ceive any  thing  in  the  caufe  of  fevers 
determining  to  this,  I  muil  prefume  it 
to  depend  on  fome  general  law  *  of  the 
animal  ceconomy.  Such  a  law  feems 
to  be  that  which  fubjedjs  the  ceconomy, 
in  many  refpedts,  to  a  diurnal  revolu- 
tion. Whether  this  depends  upon  the 
original  conformation  of  the  body,  or 
upon  certain  powers  conftantly  applied 
to  it,  and  inducing  a   habit,  I  cannot 

pofitively 

*  The  reader  will  find  entertainment  in  admiring 
the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  in  contriving  feveral  ar-* 
tifices  for  maintaining  his  do6lrine.  One  hypothefist 
piled  on  the  top  of  another,  ahnofl  without  etnd.- 
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politively  determine :  But  the  returns 
of  lleep  and  watching,  of  appetites  and 
excretions,  and  the  changes  which  re^ 
gularly  occur  in  the  Hate  of  the  pulfe, 
ihew  fufEciently,  that  in  the  human 
body  a  diurnal  revolution  takes  place. 

56.  It  is  this  diurnal  revolution, 
which,  I  fuppofe,  determines  the  du- 
ration of  the  paroxyfms  of  fevers  ',  and 
the  conilant  and  univerfal  limitation  of 
thefe  paroxyfms,  (as  obferved  in  ^^.) 
while  no  other  caufe  of  it  can  be  af- 
ligned,  renders  it  fufEciently  probable 
that  their  duration  depends  upon,  and 
is  detertnined  by,  the  revolution  men- 
tioned. And  that  thefe  paroxyfms  are 
conneded  with  that  diurnal  revolu- 
tion,  appears  further  from  this,  that 
though  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms  are 
different  in  different  cafes,  yet  the 
times  of  the  acceffion  of  paroxyfms  are 
generally  fixed  to  one  time  of  the  day  ^ 
fo  that  quotidians  come  on  in  the 
G  4  morning, 
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morning,  tertians  at  noon,  and  quartans 
in  the  afternoon. 

57,  It  remains  to  be  remarked,  that 
as  quartans  and  tertians  are  apt  to  be- 
come quotidians,  thefe  to  pafs  into  the 
ftate  of  remittants,  and  thefe  lafl  to 
become  continued  >  and  that  even  in 
the  continued  form,  daily  exacerba- 
tions and  remiflions  are  generally  to  be 
pbferved  :  So  all  this  ihews  fo  much 
the  power  of  diurnal  revolution,  that 
when,  in  certain  cafes,  the  daily  exa- 
cerbations and  remiflioits  are  with  dif- 
ficulty diflinguiflied,  we  miay  flill  pre- 
fume,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
©economy  prevails,  that  the  difeafe  ftill 
coniifts  of  repeated  paroxyfms,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  no  fufch 
difeafe  as  that  which  the  fchools  have 
called  a  continued  fever.  I  expert 
that  this  dodrine  will  be  confirmed  by 
what  I  fiiall  fay  hereafter  concerning 

the 
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tiie  periodical  movements  obferved  in 
continued  fevers. 

58.  It  being  thus  proved,  that  every 
fever,  of  more  than  one  day's  duration, 
confifts  of  repeated  paroxyfms ;  we,  in 
the  next  place,  remark,  that  the  repe- 
tition of  paroxyfms  depends  upon  the 
circumflances  of  the  paroxyfms  which 
have  already  taken  place.  From  what 
was  obferved  in  30.  and  31.  it  appears, 
that  the  longer  paroxyfms  are  pro- 
traded,  they  are  the  fooner  repeated  j 
and,  therefore,  that  the  caufe  of  the  fre- 
quent repetition  is  to  be  fought  for  in 
the  caufe  of  the  protracTiion  of  paro- 
xyfms. 

59.  Agreeable  to  what  is  laid  down 
in  46.  and  to  the  opinion  of  mofl  part 
of  phyficians,  I  fuppofe,  that,  in  eve- 
ry fever,  there  is  a  power  applied  to 
the  body,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
hurt  and  deflroy  it,  and  produces  in  it 
certain  motions    which  deviate    from. 

the 
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the  natural  ftate^  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  every  fever  which  has  its  full 
courfe,  I  fuppofe,  that,  in  confequence 
of  theconftitutionof  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  there  are  certain  motions  excited, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  obviate  the 
efFeds  of  the  noxious  power,  or  to  cor- 
red  and  remove  them.  Both  thefe  kinds 
of  motion  are  confidered  as  conftitu- 
ting  the  difeafe. 

But  the  former  is  perhaps  flridlly 
the  morbid  flate,  while  the  latter  is  to 
be  confidered  as  the  operation  of  the 
ins  medicatrix  natures,  of  falutary  ten- 
dency, and  which  I  fhall  hereafter  call 
the  REACTION  of  the  fyflem. 

60.  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  thefe 
two  flates  take  place  in  every  paro- 
xyfm  of  fever,  it  will  appear  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  hot  ftage  that 
the  readion  operates  in  removing  the 
morbid  ftate^  and  therefore,  as  this 
operation  fucceeds  more  or  lefs  quick- 
ly, the  hot  flage  of  paroxyfms  will  be 

fhortei:. 
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Shorter  or  longer.  But  as  the  length 
of  paroxyim  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
duration  of  the  hot  ftage,  fo  the  long- 
er duration  of  this  and  of  paroxyfms, 
muft  be  owing  either  to  the  obflinacy 
of  refiflance  in  the  morbid  ftate,  or 
to  the  weaknefs  of  the  falutary  re- 
action y  and  it  is  probable  that  forae- 
tiraes  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other 
of  thefe  circumftances  takes  place* 

61.  It  feems  to  be  only  by  the  flate 
of  the  fpafm,  that  we  can  judge  of 
the  refiflance  of  the  morbid  flate  of 
fever  :  And  with  refped:  to  this  fpafm, 
I  obferve,  that  either  the  caufe  exci- 
ting it  may  be  different  in  different 
cafes;  or,  though  the  caufe  fliould  be 
the  fame  in  different  perfons,  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  irritability  in  each 
may  give  occafion  to  a  greater  or  lef- 
fer  -degree  of  fpafm;  and  therefore, 
the  reaction  in  fever  being  given,  the 
continuance  of  the  hot  flage,  and  of 

the 
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the  whole  paroxyfm,  may  be  longer 
or  fliorter,  according  to  the  degree  of 
ipafm  that  has  been  formed* 

62.  One  caufe  of  the  obftinacy  of 
fpafm  in  fevers  may  be  clearly  percei- 
ved. In  inflammatory  difeafes,  there  is 
a  diathefis  phlogiflica  prevailing  in 
the  body,  and  this  diathefis  we  fuppofe 
to  confift  in  an  increafed  tone  of  the 
whole  arterial  fyflem.  When,  there- 
fore, this  diathefis  accompanies  fever, 
as  it  fometimes  does,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  give  occafion  to  the  febrile 
fpafms  being  formed  more  firongly, 
and  thereby  to  produce  more  protradl- 
ed  paroxyfms.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  all  inflammatory  fevers  are  of  the 
continued  kind  ^  and  that  all  the  caiafes 
of  the  diathefis  phlogiflica  have  a  ten- 
dency to  change  intermittent  into  con- 
tinued fevers.  Continued  fevers,  then, 
being  often  attended  with  the  diathe- 
fis   phlogiflic-a,  we  conclude,  that,  in 

many 
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many  cafes,  this  is  the  caufe  of  their 
continued  form. 

63.  In  many  fevers,  however,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  diathefis  phlogi- 
flica   being   prefent,  nor  of  any  other 
caufe  of  more  confiderable  fpafm;  and, 
in  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  muffc  im- 
pute the  protradlion  of  paroxyfms,  and 
the  continued  form,  of  the  fever,  to 
the  weaknefs  of  readion.     That  this 
caufe  takes  place,  we  conclude  from 
hence,  that,  in  many  cafes   of  fever, 
wherein  the  feparate  paroxyfiiis  arethe 
longeft  protraded,  and  the  mofl   dif- 
ficulty obferved,  we  find  the  moll  con- 
fiderable fymptoms  of  a  general  debi- 
lity :  And  therefore  we  infer,  that,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  protraded  paroxyfms, 
aiid  continued  form,  depend  upon   a 
weaker  readlion ;  owing  either  to  the 
caufes  of  debility  applied  having  been 
pf  a  more  [powerful  kind,  or  from  cir- 

cumllances 
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cumftances  of  the  patient's  conflitution 
favouring  their  operation. 

64.  Upon  thefe  principles  we  make 
a  flep   towards     explaining    in    gene- 
ral, with  fome  probability,   the    diffe- 
rence of  fevers  ^   but  muft   own,  that 
there   is  much   doubt  and  difficulty  in 
applying    the    dodrine    to    particii'ar 
cafes.     It  applies   tolerable  wellto  ex- 
plain the  different  Hates  of  intermit- 
tents,  as  they  are  more  purely  fuch,  or 
as  they  approach  more  and  more  to 
the   Continued  form  :  But  feveral  diffi- 
culties Hill  remain  with  refped:  to  ma- 
ny circumilances  of  intermittents  5  and 
more  ilill  with  refped;  to  the  difference 
of  thofe  continued  fevers,  which  we  have 
diftingu'ilhed  in  our  Nofology  as   dif- 
ferent from  intermittents,  and  as  m.ore 
efpecially  intitled  to  the  appellation  of 
Continued,  (fee  Syn.  Nof.  Meth.  part.  5. 
ch.  I.    fed.   2.),    and  -explained  more 
fully  above. 

3  ^5*  From 
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6S'  From  the  view  given  (63.  and 
64.)  of  the  caufes  of  the  protradlion 
of  paroxyfrns,  and  therefore  of  the 
form  of  continued  fevers,  ftridly  fo 
called,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  re- 
mote caufes  of  thefe  operate  by  occa- 
iioning  either  a  phlogiflic  diathefis,  or 
a  weaker  reaction  3  for  we  can  obferve, 
that  the  moll  obvious  difference  of 
continued  fevers  depends  upon  the  pre- 
valence of  one  or  other  of  thefe  ftates. 

66.  Continued  fevers  have  been  acr 
counted  of  great  diverlity;  but  phy- 
ficians  have  not  been  fuccefsful  in 
marking  thefe  difference-s,  or  in  re- 
ducing them  to  any  general  heads. 
The  diftindions  made  by  the  ancients 
are  not  well  underltood  ^  and,  fo  far  as 
either  they  or  the  modern  nofologifls 
have  diftinguiflied  continued  fevers  by 
a  difference  of  duration,  their  diflinc- 
tions  are  not  well  founded,  and  do  not 
apply  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  of  any 
l^fe.     We  think  it  agreeable  to  obfer- 

vation. 
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vation,  and  to  the  principles  above 
laid  down,  {6^.  64.)  to  diflinguiih  con- 
tinued fevers  according  as  they  fhew 
either  an  inflammatory  irritation,  or  a 
weaker  readion. 

67.  This  diftindion  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  fevers  into  the  Inflamma- 
tory and  Nervous  ;  the  dillindion 
at  perfent  moft  generally  received  in 
Britain.  To  the  firfl,  as  a  genus,  I 
have  given  the  name  of  Synocha ;  to 
the  fecond,  that  of  Typhus ;  and  lit- 
tle fludious  whether  thefe  names  be 
authorifed  by  the  ancient  ufe  of  the 
fame  terms,  I  depend  upon  their  being 
underflood  by  the  charaders  *  annex- 
fed 

*  Thefe  charaders  are, 

Synocha.  tCalor  plurimum  audus  ;  pulfus  fre- 
quens  validus,  et  durus  ;  urina  rubra ;  fenforii  funfliio- 
nes  parum  turbatse.  ^ 

Typhus.  Morbus  contagiofus  ;  calor  parum  audus-; 
pulfus  parvus,  debilis,  plerumque  frequens  •,  urina  pa- 
ruin  mutata  ;  fenforii  fundiones  plurimuni  turbatae  ; 
vires  multum  imminuta. 
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ed  to  them  in  our  Nofology,  which  I 
apprehend  to  be  fotinded  on  ohferva- 
tion. 

68.  By  thefe  charadlers  I  think  con- 
tinued fevers  may  in  practice  be  dillin- 
guiihed  ^  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  the 
principles  above  laid  down  will  be  con- 
firmed. 

69.  Befide  thefe  differences  of  con- 
tinued fever,  now  mentioned,  I  am  not 
certain  of  having  obferved  ar^y  other 
that  can  be  conlidered  as  fundamental. 
But  the  n:i>3ll  common  fbrm  of  conti- 
nued fevers,  in  this  climate,  feems  to 
be  a  combination  of  thefe  two  genera; 
and  I  have  therefore  given  fuch  a  ge- 
nus a  place  in  our  Nofology,  under  the 
title  of  Synochus*  At  the  fame  time, 
I  think  that  the  limits  between  the  Sy- 
nochus  and  Typhus  will  be  with  diffi- 
culty affigned ;  and  I  am  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  the  Synochus  arifes  from 

Vol.  I.  H  the 
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the  fame  caufes  as  the  Typhus,  and  is 
therefore  only  a  variety  of  it. 

70.  The  Typhus  feems  to  be  a  genus 
comprehending  feveral  ipecies.  Thefe, 
however,  are  not  yet  well  afcertained 
by  obfervation ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
\ve  can  perceive,  that  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent cafes  obferved  do  not  imply  any 
fpecific  difference,  but  feem  to  be  mere- 
ly varieties,  arifing  from  a  different 
degree  of  power  in  the  caufe,  from 
different  circumllances  of  the  climate 
or  feafon  in  which  they  happen,  or 
from  different  circumllances  in  the 
confl:itution"of  the  perfons  affeded. 

71.  Some  of  the  effects  ariling  from 
thefe  circumllances  require  to  be  par- 
ticularly explained. 

One  is,  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile 
appearing  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
This  abundance  of  bile  may  poillbly 
attend  fome  continued  fevers,  flrict]  j 

fe- 
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fo  called ;  but,  for  the  reafons  above 
explained,  it  more  commonly  attends 
intermittents,  and,  we  believe,  it  might 
have  been  enumerated  (29.)  among  the 
marks  diftinguifhing  the  latter  kind  of 
fevers  from  the  former.     But,  though 
an  unufual  quantity  of  bile  fhould  ap- 
pear with  continued  fevers,  it  is  confi- 
de red  in  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  inter- 
mittents,   to  be   in  coincidence  only, 
owing  to  the  flate  of  the  feafon,  and 
producing  no  different  fpecies  or  fun- 
damentaldiftindion,  but  merely  a  va- 
riety of  the  difeafe*     I  think  it  proper 
to  obferve  here,  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  molt  part  of  the   continued  fevers 
named  Bilious,  have  been  truly  fuch 
as  belong  to  the  fedion  of  Intermit- 
tents. 

72.  Another  effedl  of  the  circum- 
fiances    occafionally  varying   the   ap- 
pearance   of   typhus,    is  a   putrefcent 
flate  of  the  fluids.     The  ancients,  and 
H  2  like  wife 
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likewife  the  moderns,  who  are  m  gene- 
ral much  difpofed  to  follow  the  for- 
mer, have  diflinguifhed  fevers  as  putrid 
and  non:-putrid:  But  the  notions  of 
the  ancients  on  this  fubjedl  were  not 
{iifHciently  correal  to  deferve  much  no- 
tice ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  the 
matter  has  been  more  accurately  ob- 
served, and  better  explained. 

From  the  diflblved  flate  of  the  blood, 
as  it  prefents  itfelf  when  drawn  out  of 
the  vfeins,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  red 
blood's  being  difpofed  to  be  effufed  and 
run  off  by  various  outlets,  and  from 
feveral  other  fymptoms  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  I  have  now  no  doubt,  how 
much  foever  it  has  been  difputed  by 
feme  ingenious  men,  that  a  putrefcen- 
cy  of  the  fluids  to  a  certain  degree 
does  really  take  place  in  many  cafes  of 
f^ver.  This  putrefcency,  however,  of- 
ten attends  intermittent,  as  well  as 
eontinued  fevers  3  and,  of  the  conti- 
nued kind,  both  the  fynochus  and  ty- 
phus. 
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phus,  and  all  of  tliem  in  very  diflerent 
degrees ;  fo  that,  whatever  attention 
it  may  deferve  in  pradice,  there  is  no 
fixing  fuch  limits  to  it  as  to  admit  of 
^ftablifhing  a  fpecies  under  the  title  of 
Putrid. 

73,  Beiide  differing  by  the  circum-- 
fiances  already  mentioned,  fevers  dif- 
fer alfo  by  their  being  accompanied 
with  fymptoms  which  belong  to  difea- 
fes  of  the  other  orders  of  pyrexiae^ 
This  fbmetimes  happens  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  it  difHcult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  is  the  primary 
difeafe.  Commonly,  however,  it  may 
be  afcertained  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
remote  eaufe,  and  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  or  by  obferving  the  feries 
and  fucceflion  of  fymptoms. 

74.  Mofl  of  our  fyftems  of  phyfic 
have  marked,  as  a  primary  one,  a  fpe- 
cies of  fever  under  the  title  of  Hec- 

H  3  TIC§ 
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TIC  :  but,  as  it  is  defcribed,  I  have  ne- 
ver feen  it  as  a  primary  difeafe.  I  have 
conftantly  found  it  as  a  fymptom  of 
fome  topi  aJ  affe^lion,  moll  commonly 
of  an  internal  fuppuration  ^  and  as 
fuch  it  fhall  be  confidered  in  another 
place. 

75.  The  diilinc^ion  of  the  feveral 
cafes  of  interi^ittent  fever  I  have  not 
profecuted  here ;  both  becaufe  we  can- 
not aflign  the  caufes  of  the  differences 
which  appear,  and  becaufe  I  apprehend 
that  the  differences  which  in  facl  oc- 
cur may  be  readily  underltood  from 
what  is  faid  above  (25.  26.  and  27.) 
and  more  fully  from  our  Methodical 
Nofology,  CI.  I.  fed.  i. 


CHAE 
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CHAP.    IV. 


Of  the  Remote  Causes  of  Fever. 


76.  \  S  fever  has  been  held  to  confift 
i\  chiefly  in  an  increafed  adlion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  phyficians 
have  fuppofed  its  remote  caufes  to  be 
certain  dired  llimulants  fitted  to  pro- 
duce this  increafed  adion.  In  many 
cafes,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
fuch  llimulants  being  applied  ^  and,  in 
thofe  in  which  they  are  applied,  they 
either  produce  only  a  temporary  fre- 
quency of  tliQ  pulfe,  which  cannot  be 
coiifidered  as  a  difeafe ;  or,  if  they 
do  produce  a  permanent  febrile  ftate, 
H  4  it 
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it  is  by  the  intervention  of  a  topical 
inflammation,  which  produces  a  difeafe 
different  from  what  is  ftridly  called 
fever.  (8.) 

77.  That  dired  ftimulants  are  the 
remote  caufes  of  fever,  feems  farther 
improbable  3  becaufe  the  fuppofition 
does  not  Account  for  the  phenomena 
attending  the  acceffion  of  fevers,  and 
becaufe  other  remote  caufes  can  with 
greater  certainty  be  affigned. 

78.  As  fevers  are  fo  generally  epi- 
demic, it  is  probable,  that  fome  mat- 

,  ter  floating  in  the  atmolphere,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  bodies  of  men,  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of 
fevers :  And  thefe  matters  prefejit  in 
the  atmofphere,  and  thus  ading  upon 
men,  may  be  confidered,  either  as 
Contagions,  that  is,  effluvia  arifing 
diredly  or  originally  from  the  body  of 
a  man  under  a  pai:ticular  difeafe,  and 

:  exciting 
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exciting  the  fame  kind  of  difeafe  in 
the  body  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  applied^  or  Miasmata,  that  is> 
effluvia  ariling  from  other  fubftances 
than  the  bodies  of  men,  producing  a 
difeafe  in  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
applied. 

79.  Contagions  have  been  iiippofed 
to  be  of  great  variety  ^  and  it  is  pof- 
iible  this  may  be  the  cafe  :  But  that 
they  truly  are  fo,  does  not  appear  clear- 
ly from  any  thing  we  know  at  prefent. 
The  genera  and  fpecies  of  contagious 
difeafes,  of  the  clafs  of  pyrexiae,  at 
prefent  known,  are  in  number  not  very 
great*  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  or- 
der of  fevers,  to  that  of  exanthemata, 
or  that  of  profluvia.  Whether  there 
be  any  belonging  to  the  order  of  phleg- 
maliae,  is  doubtful;  and  though  there 
ihould,  it  will  not  much  increafe  the 
number  of  contagious  pyrexiae.  Of  the 
contagious  exanthemata  and  profluvia, 

the 
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the  number  of  fpecies  is  nearly  afcer^ 
tained;  and  each  of  them  is  To  far  of 
a  determined  nature,  that  though  they 
have  now  been  obferved  and  diftin- 
guifhed  for -many  ages,  and  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  world,  they  have 
been  always  found  to  retain  the  fame 
general  charader,  and  to  differ  only  in 
circumllances,  that  may  be  imputed  to 
feafon,  climate,  and  other  external 
caufes,  or  to  the  peculiar  confhitutions 
of  the  feveral  perfons  affected.  It 
feems,  therefore,  probable,  that,  in 
each  of  thefe  fpecies,  the  contagion  is 
of  one  fpecific  nature ,  and  that  the 
number  of  contagious  exanthemata  or 
profluvia  is  hardly  greater  than  the 
number  of  fpecies  enumerated  in  the 
fyftems  of  nofology. 

8d.  If,  while  the  pontagious    exan- 
themata and  profluvia  are  thus  limited, 
we  fliould  fuppofe  the  contagious  py- 
xexise  to  be  ilili  of  great  and  unlimit- 
ed 
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ed  variety,  it  muft  be  with  refped  tp 
the  genera  and  fpecies  of  continued 
fevers.  But  if  I  be  right  in  limiting/ 
as  I  have  done,  the  genera  of  thefe  fe- 
vers, (67. — 70.)  it  will  appear  likely 
that  the  contagions  which  produce 
them  are  not  of  great  variety  ^  and 
this  will  be  much  confirmed,  if  we  can 
render  it  probable  that  there  is  one 
principal,  perhaps  one  common,  fource 
of  fuch  contagions. 

81.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  effluvia  conftantly  a- 
riling  from  the  living  human  body,  if 
long  retained  in  the  fame  place,  with- 
out being  diffiifed  in  the  atmofphere,  ac- 
quire a  lingular  virulence  ^  and,  in  that 
Hate,  being  applied  to  the  bodies  of 
men,  become  the  caufe  of  a  fevef 
which  is  highly  contagious. 

The  exiftence  of  fuch  a  caufe  is  ful- 
ly proved  by  the  late  obfervations  on 
jail  and  hofpital  fevers  :  And  that  the 

fame 
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fame  virulent  matter  may  be  produced 
in  many  other  places,  mufl  be  fuffici- 
ently  obvious :  And  it  is  probable  that 
the  contagion  ariling  in  this  manner, 
is  not,  like  many  other  contagions, 
permanent  and  conllantly  exiiling  ^  but 
that,  in  the  circumflances  mentioned, 
it  is  occaiionally  generated.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  nature  of  the  fevers 
from  thence,  upon  different  occalions, 
ariling,  renders  it  probable,  that  the 
virulent  flate  of  human  effluvia  is  the 
common  caufe  of  them,  as  they  differ 
only  in  a  ftate  of  their  fymptoms ; 
which  may  be  imputed  to  the  circum- 
flances of  feafon,  climate,  &c.  concur- 
ring with  the  contagion^  and  3;nodify- 
ing  its  force. 

82.  With  reipe£t  to  thefe  contagion?, 
though  we  have  fpoken  of  tkem  as  of 
a  matter  floating  in  the  atmofphere,  it 
is  proper  to  obferve,  that  they  are  ne- 
ver found  to  a6t  but  when  they  are 

near 
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near  to  the  fources  from  whence  they 
arife ;  that  is,  either  near  to  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  from  which  they  imme- 
diately ifliie  ^  or  near  to  fome  fubflah' 
ces  which,  as  having  been  near  to  the 
bodies  of  men,  are  imbued  with  their 
effluvia,  and  in  which  fubflances  thefe 
effluvia  are  fometimes  retained  in  aa 
adiive  Hate  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  fubflances  thus  imbued  with  an 
adive  and  infedious  matter,  may  be 
called  Fomites }  and  it  appears  to  me 
probable,  that  contagions,  as  they  arife 
fromi  fomites,  are  more  powerful  than 
as  they  arife  immediately  from  the  hu- 
man body. 

S^.  Miafmata  are  next  to  be  con- 
fidered.  Thefe  may  arife  from  various- 
fources  and  be  of  different  kinds  p  but 
we  know  little  of  their  variety,  or  of 
their  feveral  eiFeds.  We  know  witl^ 
certainty  only  one  fpecies  of  miafma^ 
which  can  be  confidered  as  the  caufe 

of 
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of  fever  \  and,  from  the  univerfallty  of 
this,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be 
any  other. 

84.  The  'miafma,  fo  univerfally  the 
caufe  of  fever,  is  that  which  arifes 
from  marfhes  or  moill  ground,  aded 
upon  by  heat.  So  many  obfervations 
have  now  been  made  with  refped  to 
this  in  fo  many  different  regions  of  the 
earth,  that  there  is  neither  any  doubt 
of  its  being  in  general  a  caufe  of  fe- 
vers, nor  of  its  being  very  univerfally 
the  caufe  of  intermittent  fevers,  in  all 
their  different  forms.  The  lirpilarity 
of  the  climate,  feafon,  and  foil,  in  the 
different  countries  in  which  intermit- 
tents  arife,  and  the  limilarity  of  the 
difeafes,  though  ariling  in  different  re- 
gions, concu'r  in  proving,  that  there  is 
one  common  caufe  of  thefe  difeafesj 
and  that  this  is  the  marfh  miafma. 

What  is  the  particular  nature  of  this 
miafma,  we  know  not  ^  nor  do  we  cer« 

tainly 
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tainly  know  whether  or  not  it  differs 
in  kind  :  But  it  is  probable  that  it  does 
not  j  and  that  it  varies  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  its  power,  or  perhaps  as  to  its 
quantity,  in  a  given  fpace* 

85.  It  has  been  now  rendered  probable, 
tiiat  the  remote  caufes  of  fevers  (8.) 
are  chiefly  contagions  or  miafmata,  and 
neither  of  them  of  great  variety.  We 
have  fuppofed  that  miafmata  are  the 
eaufe  of  intermittents,  and  contagions 
the  caufe  of  continued  fevers,  llridily 
fo.  named  ;  but  we  cannot  with  pro- 
priety employ  thefe  general  terms.  Fofj, 
as  the  caufe  of  continued  fevers  may 
arife  from  fomites,  and  may,  in  fucli 
cafes,  be  called  a  miafma ,  and  as  other 
miafmata  alfo  may  produce  contagious 
difeafes,  it  will  be  proper  to  diftinguifli 
the  caufes  of  fevers,  by  ufing  the  terms 
Humnn  or  MarJJj  Effluvia^  rather  than  the 
general  ones  of  Contagion  or  Miafmaa 

86.  T^ 
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26,  To  render  our  dodrlne  of  fever 
confiftent  and  complete,  it  is  neceJTary 
to  add  here,  that  thofe  remote  caufes 
of  fever,  human  and  marfh  effluvia, 
feem  to  be. of  a  debilitating  or  fedative 
quality.  They  arife  from  a  putre- 
fcent  matter.  Their  production  is  fa- 
voured, and  their  power  increafed,  by 
circumftances  which  favour  putrefac- 
tion,  and  they  often  prove  putrefadive 
ferments  with  refped:  to  the  aaimal 
fluids.  As  putrid  matter,  therefore,  is 
always,  with  refpedl  to  animal  bodies, 
a  powerful  fedative,  fo  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  human  and  marfh  effluvia^ 
are  of  the  fame  quality  5  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  this,  that  the  debility  which  is 
always  induced,  feems  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  marks  that  appear  of 
the  power  cf  thofe  capfes. 

87.  Though  we  have  endeavoured  to 
fliew  that  fevers  generally  arife  from 
marfh  or  human  effluvia,  we  cannot, 

with 
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with  any  certaintyj  exclude  fome  other 
remote  caufes,  which  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  at  leafl:  a  fliare  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  difeafes.  And  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  enquire  concerning  thefe 
caufes  5  the  firfl  of  whixh  that  merits 
attention,  is  the  power  of  cold  applied 
to  the  human  body. 

88*  The  operation  of  cold  on  a  li- 
ving body,  is  fo  different  indifferent  cir- 
cumftances,  as  to  be  of  difficult  expla- 
nation ',  it  is  here,  therefore,  attempted 
with  fome  difHdence. 

The  power  of  cold  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  abfolute  or  relative. 

The  ahfolute  power  is  that  by  which 
it  can  diminifh  the  temperature  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  thus, 
if  the  natural  temperature  of  the  hu- 
man body  is,  as  we  fuppofe  it  to  bcj 
that  of  98  degrees  of  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer* 5  every  degree  of  tempera- 

Vol.  I.  I  ture 

*  In  every  inftance  of  our  mentioning  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold,  we  fhall  tnention  them  by  the  degrees  iji 

farenheit's 
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ture  lefs  than  that,  may  be  confidered 
as  cold  with  refped:  to  the  human  bo- 
dy ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  degree,, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  diminifli  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  But  as  the 
living  human  body  has  in  itfelf  a  power 
of  generating  heat,  fo  it  can  fuflain 
its  own  proper  heat  to  the  degree  a- 
bove  mentioned,  though  furrounded  by 
air  or  other  bodies  of  a  lower  tempe- 
rature than  itfelf  ^  and  it  appears  froni 
obfervation,  that,  in  this  climate,  air,, 
or  other  bodies  applied  to  the  living^ 
man,  do  not  diminiili  the  temperature 
of  his  body,  unlefs  the  temperature  of 
the  body  applied  be  below  62  degrees. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  abfo- 
iute  power  of  cold  in  this  climate,  does 
not  adt  upon  the  living  human  body,, 
milefs  the  cold  applied  be  below  the 
degree  juft  now  mentioned. 

It 

Farenheit's  fcale ;  and  the  expreffion  of  higher  or  lowei? 
ihall  alv/ajs  be  according  to  that  fcale. — Author. 
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It  appears  alfo,  that  the  human  bo- 
dy's being  furrounded  by  air  of  a  lov/- 
er  temperature  than  itfelf,  Is  necefTary 
to  its  being  retained  in  its  proper  tem- 
perature of  98  degrees  :  For,  in  this 
climate,  every  temperature  of  the  air 
above  62  degrees,  applied  to  the  hu- 
man body,  though  ft  ill  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  itfelf,  is  found  to  increafe 
the  heat  of  it.  And  from  all  this  it 
appears,  that  the  abfoiute  power  of  cold 
with  refpe6l  to  the  human  body,  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  with  refped; 
to  inanimate  bodies. 

89.  The  rehjtive  power  of  cold  with 
refped:  to  the  living  human  body,  is 
that  power  by  which  it  produces  a  fen- 
fation  of  cold  in  it;  and  with  refpe(5t 
to  this,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  general 
principle  of  fenfation,  that  the  fenfa- 
tion  produced,  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  abfoiute  force  of  impreflion,  but 
according  as  the  new  impreffion  is 
I  2  ftronger 
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ilronger  or  weaker  than  that  which 
had  been  appl-ed  immediately  before. 
Accordingly,  with  refped  to  tempera- 
ture, the  fenfation  produced  by  any  de- 
gree of  this,  depends  upon  the  tempe- 
rature to  which  the  body  had  been  im- 
mediately before  expofed  ;  fo  that  what- 
ever is  higher  than  this  feels  warm, 
and-  whatever  is  lower  than  it,  feels 
cold  y  and  it  will  therefore  happen 
that  the  oppofite  fenfations  of  heat  and 
cold  may  on  different  occalions  arife 
from  the  fame  temperature,  as  marked 
by  the  thermometer. 

With  refpecl  to  this,  however,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  though  every  de- 
gree of  temperature  gives  a  fenfation 
of  cold  or  heat,  as  it  is  lower  gr  high- 
er than  the  temperature  applied  imme- 
diately before,  the  fenfation  produced 
is  in  different  cafes  of  different  dura- 
tion. If  the  temperature  at  any  time 
applied  is  under  62  degrees,  every  in- 
creafe  of  temperature  applied  will  give 

a 
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a  fenfation  of  heat  ^  but  if  the  increafe 
of  temperature  does  not  arife  to  62 
degrees,  the  fenfation  produced  will 
not  continue  long,  but  be  foon  changed 
to  a  fenfation  of  cold.  In  like  manner, 
any  temperature  applied  to  the  human 
body,  lower  than  that  of  the  body  it- 
felf,  gives  a  fenfation  of  cold },  but  if 
the  temperature  applied  does  not  go 
below  62  degrees,  the  fenfation  of  cold 
will  not  continue  long,  but  be  foon, 
.changed  to  a- fenfation  of  heat. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  the  ef- 
fe6ls  of  the  fenfation  of  cold  will  be 
very  different,  according  as  it  is  more 
permanent  or  tranfitory. 

90.  Having  thus  explained  the  ope- 
ration of  cold  as  abfolute  or  relative 
with  refpedl  to  the  human  body,  I 
proceed  to  mention  the  general  effects 
of  cold  upon  it. 

I.   Cold,    in   certain   circumllances, 

has  manifeftly  a/edative  power.    It  can 

I  3  extin'guiih 
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extinguifh  the  vital  principle  entirely, 
either  in  particular  parts,  or  in  the 
whole  body ;  and  confidering  ho\v  much 
the  vital  principle  of  animals  depends 
upon  heat,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  power  of  cold  is  always  more  or 
lefs  dired:ly  fedative. 

This  elFe^  may  be  faid  to  take  place 
from  every  degree  of  abfolute  cold ; 
and,  when  the  heat  of  the  body  has 
Upon  any  occalion  been  preternaturally 
increafed,  every  lower  temperature  may 
be  ufeful  in  diminiihing  the  adivity  of 
the  fyftem;  but  it  cannot  diminifh  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  vital  principle,  till 
the  cbld  applied  is  under  62  degrees }, 
nor  even  then  will  it  have  this  efFecl, 
iinlefs  the  cold  applied  be  of  an  intenfe 
degree,  or  be  applied  for  fome  length  of 
time  to  a  large  portion  of  the  body. 

2.  It    is    equally   manifefl,  that,    in 
certain  circumftances,    cold   proves   a 
Jlhnulus  to  the  living  body,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  fanguiferous  fyftem. 

It 
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It  is  probable,  that  this  efFed  takes 
place  in  every  cafe  in  which  the  tern- , 
perature  applied  produces  a  fenfation 
of  cold  }>  and  this,  therefore,  as  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  relative  power 
of  cold,  will  be  in  .proportion  to  the 
change  of  temperature  that  takes  place. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  eve- 
ry change  of  temperature,  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  degree,  will  prove 
more  or  lefs  ilimulant ;  excepting  when 
the  cold  applied  is  fo  intenfe,  as  imme- 
diately to  extinguiih  the  vital  principle 
in  the  part. 

3.  Befide  the  fedative  and  flimulant 
powers  of  cold,  it  is  manifeflly  alfo  a 
powerful  a/Iringent yCdiM^iwg^  contradion 
,Qf  the  vefTels  on  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  thereby  producing  a  palenefs 
of  the  Ikin  and  a  fupprellion  of  perfpira- 
tion  y  and  it  feems  to  have  fimilar  ef- 
fects when  applied  to  internal  parts.  It 
is  likewife  probable,  that  this  conilric- 
tion,  as  it  takes  place  efpecially  in  con- 
I  4  fequence 
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fequence  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts 
to  which  the  cold  is  applied,  will  in 
fome  meafure  be  communicated  to  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  body;  and  that  there- 
by the  application  of  cold  proves  a 
tonic  power  with  relpe6l  to  the  whole 
fyflem. 

Thefe  efFed:s  of  tonic  and  aflringent 
power  feem  to  take  place  both  froni 
the  abfolute  and  relative  power  of  cold; 
and  therefore  every  application  of  it 
which  gives  a  fenfation  of  cold,  is,  in 
its  firfl  effedt,  both  aflringent  and  flimu- 
lant,  though  the  former  may  be  often 
prevented  from  being  either  confiderr 
able  or  permanent  when  the  latter  im- 
mediately takes  place. 

91.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  thefe  fe- 
veral  eiFeds  of  cold  cannot  all  take 
place  at  the  fame  time,  biit  may  in  fuc- 
ceilion  be  varioully  combined.  The  fli? 
mulant  power  taking  place  obviates  the 
«e§eds^  at  leafl  the  permanency  of  the 

efFe^^s, 
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efFeds,  that  might  otherwife  have  a- 
rifen  from  the  fedative  power.  That 
the  fame  flimulant  power  prevents  thefe 
from  the  aftringent,  I  have  faid  above  ; 
but  the  flimulant  and  tonic  powers  of 
cold  are  commonly,  perhaps  always, 
conjoined, 

92.  Thefe  general  efFeds  of  cold 
now  pointed  out  are  fometimes  faluta- 
ry,  and  frequently  morbid  5  but  it  is  the 
latter  only  I  ani  to  confider  here,  and 
they  feem  to  be  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  A  general  inflammatory  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  fyflem,  which  is  commonly 
iaccompanied  with  rheumatifm  or  other 
phlegmafiae. 

2.  The  fame  inflammatory  difpofi- 
tion  accompanied  with  catarrh. 

3.  A  gangrene  of  particular  parts. 

4.  A  palfy  of  a  lingle  member. 

s  5.  A  fever,  or  fever  fl:rid:ly  fo  call- 
ed, (8.)  which  it   often  produces   by 
■  Its  own  power  alone  ^  but  more  com- 
monly 
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monly  it  is  only  an  exciting  caufe  of 
fever/  by  concurring  with  the  opera- 
tion of  human  or  marfh  effluvia, 

93.  Cold  is  often  applied  to  the  hu- 
man body  without  producing  any  of 
thefe  morbid  efFed:s,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  in  what  circumltances  it 
efpecially  operates  in  producing  them. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  morbid  ef- 
feds  of  cold  depend  partly  upon  cer- 
tain circumllances  of  the  cold  itfelf, 
and  partly  on  certain  circumllances  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  -is  applied. 

94.  The  circumftances  of  the  cold 
applied,  which  feem  to  give  it  effecft, 
are,  i.  The  intenlity  or  degree  of  the 
cold)  2.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  applied  ^ '  3.  The  degree  of 
moiilure  at  the  fame  time  accompany^ 
ing  it ;  4.  Its  being  applied  by  a  wind 
or  current  of  air  3  5.  Its  being  a  vicif- 

litude. 
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litude,  or  fudden  and  confiderable  change 
of  temperature,  from  heat  to  cold. 

95.  The  circumftances  of  perfons 
rendering  them  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fcdted  by  cold,  feem  to  be,  i.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  fyltem,  and  particular- 
ly the  leilened  vigour  of  the  circula- 
tion, occafioned  by  failing,  by  evacua- 
tions, by  fatigue,  by  a  laft  night's  de- 
bauch, by  excefs  in  venery,  by  long 
watching,  by  much  fludy,  by  reil  im- 
mediately after  great  exercife,  by  fleep, 
and  by  preceding  difeafe.  2.  The  bo- 
dy, or  its  parts,  being  deprived  of  their 
accuflomed  coverings.  3.  One  part  of 
the  body  being  expofed  to  cold,  while 
the  reft  is  kept  in  its  ufual  or  a  greater 
Svarmth. 

96.  The  power  of  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  (95.)  is  demonftrated  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  enabling  perfons  to  refift 
cold.     Thefe  are,  a  certain  vigour  of 

conftitution, 
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conflitution,  exercife  of  the  body,  the 
prefence  of  adive  paffions^  and  the  ufe 
of  cordials. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  circum- 
ilances  which,  by  a  different  opera- 
tion, enable  perfons  to  reiifl  cold  adt- 
ing  as  a  fenfation^  fuch  as,  pafllons 
engaging  a  clofe  attention  to  one  ob- 
jed,  the  ufe  of  narcotics,  and  that  Hate 
of  the  body  in  which  fenfibility  is  great- 
ly diminilhed,  as  in  maniacs.  To  all 
which  is  to  be  added,  the  power  of  ha- 
bit with  refped  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  cold  is  more  conftantly 
applied,  which  both  diminifhes  fenfibi- 
lity, and  increafes  the  power  of  the  ac- 
tivity generating  heat. 

97.  Befide  cold,  there  are  other 
powers  that  feem  to  be  remote  caufes 
of  fever ;  fuch  as  fear,  intemperance 
in  drinking,  excefs  in  venery,  and  o- 
ther  circumflances,  which  evidently 
weaken  thcfyftem.     But  whether  any 

of 
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of  thefe  fedative  powers  be  alone  the 
remote  caufe  of  fever,  or  if  they  only 
operate  either  as  concurring  with  the 
operation  of  marfh  or  human  effluvia, 
or  as  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  ope- 
ration of  cold,  are  queflions  not  to  be 
positively  anfwered  :  They  may  poifi- 
bly  of  themfelves  produce  fever  ^  but 
mofl  frequently  they  operate  as  con- 
curring in  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
jibove  mentioned^ 

98.  Having  now  mentioned  the  chief 
of  the  remote  caufes  of  fevers,  it  may 
be  further  obferved,  that  thefe  will  a- 
rife  more  or  lefs  readily,  according  as 
miafmata  and  cont;agions  are  more  or 
lefs  prevailing  and  powerful,  or  as 
thefe  are  more  or  lefs  favoured  by  thfc 
concurrence  of  cold  and  other  fedative 
powefs. 

CHAP« 
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CHAP.     V. 


Of  the  Prognosis  of  Fevers. 


99.  A  S  fevers  (by  60.)  confift  of 
XjL  both  morbid  and  falutary  mo- 
tions and  fymptoms,  the  tendency  of 
the  difeafe  to  a  happy  or  fatal  ifliie,  or 
the  prognoitic  in  fevers,  has  been  ella- 
blifhed  by  marking  the  prevalence  of 
the  morbid  or  of  the  falutary  fymp- 
toms },  and  it  might  be  properly  fo  efla- 
blifhed,  if  we  could  certainly  diftin- 
guifli  between  the  one  and  the  other  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fyrnptoms  :  But  the  ope- 
ration of  the  reaction,  or  falutary  ef- 
forts of  nature  in  curing  fevers,  is  ftill 
involved  in  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  I 

cannot 
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cannot  explain  the  feveral  fymptoms  of 
it  fo  clearly  as  to  apply  them  to  the 
ellabli{hing  prognoftics  5  and  this,  I 
think,  may  be  done  better  by  marking 
the  morbid  fymptoms  which  £hew  the 
tendency  to  death  in  fevers. 

100.  This  plan  of  the  prognoilics  in 
fevers,  mufl  proceed  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  the  caufes  of  death  in  general, 
and  in  fevers  more  particularly. 

The  caufes  of  death,  in  general,  are 
either  dired:  or  indirect. 

The  firil  are  thofe  which  dired:ly  at- 
tack and  deftroy  the  vital  principle,  as 
lodged  in  the  nervous  fyilem  y  or  de- 
flroy  the  organization  of  the  brain  im- 
mediately neceiTary  to  the  action  of 
that  principle. 

The  fecond  or  the  indirecl  caufes  of 
death,  are  thofe  which  interrupt  fuch 
fundions  as  are  necelTary  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  thereby  necef- 

fary 
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fary  to  the  due  continuance  and  Tup- 
port  of  the  vital  principle. 

loi.  Of  thefe  general  caufes,  thofe 
which  operate  more  particularly  in  fe- 
vers feem  to  be,y$'r/?,  The  violence  of  re~ 
aBion  ^  which  either,  by  repeated  vio- 
lent excitements,  deflroys  the  vital 
power  itfelf ;  or,  by  its  violence,  de- 
flroys the  organization  of  the  brain 
neceffary  to  the  ad  ion  of  that  power  ^ 
or,  by  the  fame  violence,  deflroys  the 
organization  of  the  parts  more  im- 
mediately necellary  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

Secondly f  The  caufe  of  death  in  fe- 
vers may  be  a  poifon^  that  is,  a  power 
Capable  of  deflroying  the  vital  princi- 
ple j  and  this  poifon  may  be  either  the 
miafma  or  contagion  which  was  the 
remote  caufe  of  the  fever,  or  It  may  be 
a  putrid  matter  generated  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fever.  In  both  cafes,  the  ope- 
ration of  fuch  a  power  appears  either 

as. 
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as  ading  chiefly  on  the  nervous  fy- 
It em,  inducing  the  fymptoms  of  debili- 
ty p  or  as  acting  upon  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  inducing  a  putrefcent  fl:ate  in 
them. 

102.  From  all  this  it  appears,  that 
the  fymptoms 'ihewing  the  tendency  to 
death  in  fevers,  may  be  difcovered  by 
-their  being  either  the  fymptoms 

Of  violent  reaEi'ion  \ 

Of  great  debility  j 

Or,  oP  a  Jlrong  tendency  to  piitrefa6iion 
in  the  fluids. 

And,  upon  this  fuppofition,^!  proceed 
now  to  mark  thofe  fymptoms  more  par- 
ticularly^. 

Vol.  I.  K  103.  The 

*  No  part  of  medical  knowledge  is  fo  ferviceable 
in  the  praftice  of  phyiic  as  prognollics.  It  wonder- 
fully affifts  in  the  cure  of  all  difeafes,  but  more  efpe- 
,  cially  fevers,  and  other  acute  diforders.  The  young 
reader,  therefore,  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
this  part  of  the  work.      What  the  author  advances  is 

very 
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103.  The  fymptoms  which  denote 
the  violence  of  readion,  are,  i.  The  in- 
creafed  force,  hardnefs,  and  frequency, 
of  the  pulfe.  2.  The  increafed  heat  of 
the  body.  3.  The  fymptoms  which  are 
the  marks  of  a  general  inflammatory 
diathefis,  and  moire  efpecially  of  a  par- 
ticular determination  to  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  other  important  vifcera. 
4.  The  fymptoms  which  are  the  marks 
of  the  canfe  of  violent  readion;  that 
is,  of  a  llrong  flimulus  applied,  or  of  a 
flrong  fpafm  formed,  the  latter  appear- 
ing in  a  considerable  fuppreflion  of  the 
excretions. 

104.  The  fymptoms  which  denote  a 
great  xiegree  of  debility,  are, 

In 

very  diiFerent  from  what  has  gone  before.  We  have 
here  no  hypothelis  or  fancies — no  fupppfitions  unfup- 
ported  bj  fafts  \  but  o^  the  contrary,  truths  deduced 
from  a  careful  obfervation  of  nature,  and  arranged  i,i| 
sj  diftinft  and  perfpicuous  manner. 
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In  the  Animal  Functions  :  i.  The 
weaknefs  of  the   voluntary   motions ; 

2.  The  irregularity  of  the  voluntary 
motions,  depending  on  their  debility  ; 

3.  The  weaknefs  of  fenfation ;  4.  The 
weaknefs  and  irregularity  of  the  intel- 
ledual  operations. 

In  the  Vital  Functions:  i.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  pulfe;  2.  The  cold- 
nefs  or  llirinking  of  the  extremities  ; 
g.  The  tendency  to  a  deliquium  animi  in 
an  ered  poflure  ^  4.  The  weaknefs  of 
refpiration. 

In  the  Natural  Functions  :  i.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  as  appearing 
in  anorexia,  naufea,  and  vomiting  j 
2.  Involuntary  excretions,  depending 
upon  a  palfy  of  the  fphinders  5  3.  Dif- 
ficult deglutition,  depending  upon  a 
palfy  of  the  mufcles  of  the  fauces. 

105.  Lajily,  The  fymptoms  denoting 
the  putrefcent  Jlate  of  the  fluids y  are, 

K  2  I*  With 
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1.  With  refped  to  the  ftomach^  the 
loathing  of  animal  food,  naufea,  and 
vomiting,  great  thirft,  and  a  defire  of 
acids. 

2.  With  refpe^t  to  the  fluids^  i.  The 
blood  drawn  out  of  the  veins  not  coa- 
gulating as  ufual;  2.  Hemorrhagy  from 
different  parts,  without  marks  of  in- 
ereafed  impetus ,  3.  Effufions  under 
the  fkin  or  cuticle,  forming  petechiae, 
maculae,  and  vibices ;  4.  Effufions  of  a 
yellow  ferum  under  the  cuticle. 

3.  With  refped  to  the  flate  of  the 
excretions  ^  foetid  breath,  frequent, 
loofe,  and  foetid  ftools,  hlgh-coIoured 
turbid  urine,  foetid  fweats,  and  the 
foetor  and  livid  colour  of  bliftered 
places. 

4'.  The  cadaverous  fmell  of  the 
whole  body. 

106.  Thefe  feveral  fymptoms  have 
very  often,  each  of  them  lingly,  a  fhare 
in   determining   the   prognollic  :     But 

more 
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more  efpeclally  by  their  concurrence 
and'  combination  with  one  another, 
particularly  thofe  of  debility  with 
thofe  of  putrefcency  ^'. 

107.  On  the  fubjed  of  the  progno- 
ftic,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  many 
phyiicians  have  been  of  opinion  there 
is  fomethi ng  in  the  nature  of  fevers 
which  generally  determines  them  to 
be  of  a  certain  duration  -,  and  there- 
fore that  their  terminations,  whether 
falutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  difeafe  rather  than  at 
K  3  others. 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  this  circumftance 
a  little  more  fully.  Coldnefs  of  the  extremities  may 
alone  be  fufficient  to  induce  the  pradtitioner  to  think, 
the  iflue  of  the  difeafe  fatal ;  yet  if  this  fymptom  be 
combined  with  a  weaknefs  and  irregularity  of  the 
intelledtual  operations,  and  thefe  two  accompanied 
with  involuntary,  loofe,  and  fcetid  evacuations  of  ftool, 
and  of  urine,  death  may  be  prong^unced  to  be  at  ne 
great  dillance.    1 
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Others.  Thefe  periods  are  called  the 
Critical  Days;  carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  phyli- 
cians,  as  well  as  by  many  moderns  of 
the  greatefl  eminence  in  practice  ^ 
while  at  the  fame  time  many  other  mo- 
derns, of  no  inconfiderable  authority, 
deny  their  taking  place  in  the  fevers 
of  thefe  northern  regions  which  we  in- 
habit^ 

108.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancients,  and  particularly 
that  of  Hippocrates,  on  this  fubjed:, 
was  well  founded ;  and  that  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  fevers  of  our  climate. 

109.  I  am  of  this  opIni6n,  Jirfi,  Be- 
caufe  I  obferve  that  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  both  from  its  own  conllitution, 
and  from  habits  which  are  ealily  pro- 
duced in  it,  is  readily  fubjeded  to  peri- 
odical movements.  Secondly,  Becaufe, 
in  the   difeafes   of  the  human  body,  I 

obferve 
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obferve  periodical  movements  to  take 
place  with  great  conilancy  and  exa6t- 
nefs  I,  as  in  the  cafe  of  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  many  other  difeafes. 

no.  Thefe  coniiderations  render  it 
probable,  that  exad:  periodical  move- 
ments may  take  place  in  continued  fe- 
vers ;  and  I  think  there  is  evidence 
of  fuch  movements  actually  taking 
place. 

III.  The  critical  days,  or  thofe  on 
which  we  fuppofe  the  termination  of 
continued  fevers  efpecially  to  happen, 
are,  the  tbird,  fift^>  feventh^  ninths  eleventh, 
fourteenth  J  feventeenth  ^  and  twentieth*  We 
ra.ark  none  beyond  this  laft ;  becaufe, 
though  fevers  are  fometimes  protrac- 
ted beyond  this  period,  it  is,  however, 
more  rarely ;  fo  that  there  are  not  a 
fufEcient  number  of  obfervations  to  af- 
certain  the  courfe  of  them;  and  fur- 
ther, becaufe  it  is  probable  that,  in  fe- 
K  4  vers 
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vers  long  protraded,  the  movements  be- 
come lefs  exa(5t  and  regular,  and  there- 
fore lefs  eafily  obferved. 

112.  That  the  days  now  mentioned 
are  the  critical  days,  feems  to  be  pro- 
ved by  the  particular  fa6ls  which  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 
From  thefe  fads,  as  colleded  from  the 
feveral  writings  of  that  author  by  M. 
De  Haetif  it  appears,  that  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty-three  inftances  of  the 
termination  of  fevers,  which  happened 
on  one  or  other  of  the  fir  ft  twenty 
days  of  the  difeafe,  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  feven,  or  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  which 
happened  on  one  or  other  of  the  eight 
days  above  mentioned  ',  tliat  none  hap- 
pened on  the  fecond  or  thirteenth  day; 
and  upon  the  eighth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fif- 
teenth, fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine-- 
teenth,  there  are  but  eighteen  inftances 

of 
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of  termination,   or  one  ninth  of  the 
whole. 

113.  As  the  termmations  which  hap- 
pen on  the  feven  days  lalt  mentioned^ 
are,  upon  the  whole,  few;  and,  upon 
any  one  of  them,  fewer  than  thofe 
which  happen  on  any  of  our  fuppofecl 
critical  days ;  fo  there  are  therefore 
nine  days  which  may  be  called  nok- 
CRiTiCAL ;  while,  on  the  other  handj^ 
the  many  terminations  which  happen- 
ed on  the  feventh,  fourteenth,  and 
twentieth  days,  afford  a  proof  both  of 
critical  days  in  general,  and  that  thefe 
are  the  chief  of  them.  Hereafter  I 
fhall  mention  an  analogy  that  renders 
the  power  of  the  other  critical  days 
fufEciently  probable. 

1 14.  It  appears  further,  that   as,  of 
the  terminations  which  were  final  and 
falutary,  not  a  tenth  part  happened  on 
lh€  non-critical  days  3  and  of  the  ter- 
minations 
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minations  which  were  final  and  fatal, 
though  the  greater  number  happened 
on  the  critical  days,  yet  above  a  third 
of  them  happened  on  the  non-critical , 
fo  it  would  appear,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  to  obferve 
the  critical  days,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
operation  of  fome  violent  and  irregular 
caufe  that  the  courfe  of  things  is  fome- 
times  turned  to  the  non-critical. 

115.  What  has  been  faid,  gives  faf- 
ficient  ground  for  prefumin'g,  that  it  is 
the  general  tendency  of  the  animal 
ceconomy  to  determine  the  periodical 
movements  in  fevers  to  be  chiefly  on 
the  critical  days.  At  the  fame  tim€, 
we  mull  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  general 
tendency  only  ;  and  that,  in  particular 
cafes,  many  circumftances  may  occur 
to  difturb  the  regular  courfe  of  it. 
Thus,  though  the  chief  and  more  re- 
markable exacerbations  in  continued  fe- 
vers happen  on  the  critical  days,  there 
2  are 
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are  truly  exacerbations  happening  eve- 
ry day ;  and  thefe,  from  certain  caufes, 
may  become  confiderable  and  critical* 
Further,  though  intermittent  fevers  are 
certainly  very  llrongly  determined  to 
obferve  a  tertian  or  quartan  period, 
we  know  there  are  circumflances  which 
prevent  them  from  obferving  thefe  pe- 
riods exadly,  and  which  render  them 
either  anticipating  or  poflponing  fo 
much,  that  the  days  of  paroxyfms  come 
to  be  quite  changed  ^  and  it  is  allow- 
able to  fuppofe,  that  the  like  may  hap* 
pen  with  refped:  to  the  exacerbations 
of  continued  fevers,  fo  as  thereby  to 
diilurb  the  regular  appearance  of  cri- 
tical days. 

A  particular  inllance  of  this  occurs 
with  refpedl  to  the  lixth  day  of  fevers. 
In  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  there 
are  many  inilances  of  terminations 
happening  on  the  lixth  day  3  but  it  is 
not  therefore  reckoned  among-  the  criti- 

o 

cal  days ;  for,  of  the  terminations  hap- 
pening 
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pening  on  that  day,  there  is  not  one 
which  proves  finally  of  a  faliitary  kind; 
the  gr  ater  number  are  fatal ;  and  al\ 
the  reft  are  imperfect,  and  followed 
with  a  relapfe.  All  this  fhews,  that 
fome  vi-s'ent  caufe  had,  in  thefe  cafes, 
produced  a  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  nature  ;  that  the  termi- 
nat  ns  on  the  lixch  day  are  nothing 
more  than  anticipations  of  the  feventh, 
and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  power  of. 
this  laft  *. 

IT 6.  The  dodlrine   of  critical  days 
has   been   much   embarrafled  by  fome 

dilTonant 

*  This  idea  of  the  general  tendency  of  nature  to 
prefeive  a  regularity  in  the  animal  rootions,  is  a  mofl 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  apparent  irregularities  in 
the  termination  of  fevers.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
tell  defences  of  the  critical  days  that  ever  appeared, 
Ijecaufe  it  explains,  in  a  moil  fatisfaclory  manner,  why 
the  »;e3"aiiaation  on  the  iixth  day  fhould  not  be  faluta- 
ry.  The  violence  of  the  diilurbing  caufe  excites  mo- 
tions w')ich  nature  has  not  the  power  of  withftanding, 
and  wnich  are  either  che  iaimediate  caufes  of  death,  or 
induce  fuch  morbid^affedlions  as  prove  ultimately  fatal 
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diflonant  accounts  of  it,  which  appear 
in  the  writings  imputed  to  Hippo- 
crates *.  But  this  may  be  juftly  ac- 
counted for  from  thefe  writings  being 
truly  the  works  of  different  perfons, 
and  from  the  moft  genuine  of  them  ha- 
ving 

*  To  enter  into  a  critical  inquiry,  whether  the 
works  handed  down  to  us  as  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates are  really  the  produftions  of  that  great  man,  or 
compilations  from  various  phylicians,  would  be  foreign 
to  the  defign  of  this  work.  The  flyle  of  them  is,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  homogeneous ;  the 
fame  provincial  dialedl  prevails  through  the  whole  of 
them ;  and  they  are  extremely  remarkable,  efpecially 
fuch  of  them  as  refpeft  the  critical  days,  for  being 
rather  a  detail  of  obferved  fadts,  than  reafonings 
brought  to  fupport  a  favourite  hypothelis.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  Hippocrates,  who  has  got  the  credit 
of  the  work,  might  have  been  indebted  to  many  of 
his  contemporaries  for  fome  of  the  materials  that 
compofe  them  •,  but  the  famenefs  of  the  ftyle  is  a 
ftrong  prefumptive  argument  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duftion  of  one  perfon,  or  at  leaft  of  their  having  been 
reduced  to  their  prefent  form  by  one  and  the  fame 
hand.  Dr  Cullen's  other  fuppolition,  of  their  having 
fjifFered  many,  and,  he  might  have  added,  material 
<5Qrruptions,  feems  highly  probable. 
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ving  fufFered  many  corruptions  ^  fo 
that,  in  fhort,  every  thing  which  is  in- 
confiflent  with  the  fads  above  laid 
down,  may  be  afcribed  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe  caufes. 

117.  This,  furthet,  has  efpecially 
diflurbed  the  dodrine  of  critical  days, 
that  Hippocrates  himfelf  attempted, 
perhaps  too  haftily,  to  eflablifh  general 
rules,  and  to  bring  the  dodrine  to  a  ge- 
neral theory,  drawn  from  Pythagorean 
opinions  concerning  the  power  of  num- 
bers. It  is  this  which  feems  to  have 
produced  the  idea  of  odd  days,  and  of 
a  quaternary  and  feptenary  period; 
dodlrines  which  appear  fo  often  in  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  inconfiftent  with  the  fads  a- 
bove  laid  down ;  and  indeed,  as  Afcle- 
piades  and  Celfus  had  obferved,  are 
inconfiftent  with  one  another, 

118.  Upon 
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1 1 8.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
is  apprehended,  that  the  critical  days 
above  ailigned,  are  truly  the  critical 
days  of  Hippocrates,  and  may  be  cpn- 
fillently  explained  in  the  following 
manner, 

1 1 9.  From  the  univerfality  of  ter- 
tian or  quartan  periods  in  intermittent 
fevers,  we  cannot  doubt  of  there  being, 
in  the  animal  oeconomy,  a  tendency  to 
obferve  fuch  periods  ^  and  the  critical 
days  above  mentioned  are  confident 
with  this  tendency  of  the  oeconomy,  as 
all  of  them  mark  either  tertian  or 
quartan  periods  *.  Thefe  periods, 
however^  are  not  protnifcuoufly  mixed, 
but  occupy  coiiiftantly  their  feveral 
portions  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  ^ 
fo  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ele- 
yentli  day,  a  tertian  period  takes  place; 

and, 

*  The  author  might  have  added,  "  or  periods  com- 
^'  pounded  of  thefe  two." 
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and,  from  the  eleventh   to   the  twen-         1 
tieth,   and  perhaps   longer,  a  quartan 
period  is  as  ileadily  obferved. 

1 20.  What  determines  the  periods 
to  be  changed  about  the  eleventh  day, 
we  have  not  clearly  perceived ;  but 
the  fad  is  certain  :  For  there  is  no  in- 
ftance  of  any  termination  on  the  thir- 
teenth, that  is,  the  tertian  period  next 
following  the  eleventh  ;  whereas,  upon 
the  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twen- 
tieth, which  mark  quartan  periods, 
there  are  forty-three  inilances  of  ter- 
minations, and  hx  only  on  all  the  in- 
termediate days  between  thefe. 

This  prevalence  of  a  quartan  period 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  that  the 
twentieth,  and  not  the  twenty-firft,  is 
the  critical  day  marked  by  Hippo- 
crates, though  the  laft  is  mentioned  as 
fuch  in  the  common  edition  of  the 
aphorifms,    taken   from   an   erroneous 

manufcript. 
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manufcript,  which  Celfus  alfo  feems  to 
have  copied.  ... 

121.  A  coniiflency  with  the  general 
tendency  of  .the  fyflem,  renders  the 
feries  of  critical  days  we  have  men- 
tioned probably  the  true  one ;  and  the 
only  remaining  difficulty  in  finding 
what  we  have  delivered  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  genuine  dodrine  of  Hippo- 
crates,  is  the  frequent  mention  of  the 
fourth  as  a  critical  day. 

It  is  true  there  are  more  inflances  of 
terminations  happening  on  this  day, 
than  on  fome  of  thofe  days  we  have  af- 
ferted  to  be  truly  critical :  But  its  in- 
coniiflency  with  the  more  general  ten- 
dency, and  fome  other  confiderations, 
lead  us  to  deny  its  being  naturally  a 
critical  day  ;  and  to  think,  that  the  in- 
flances of  terminations,  which  have 
really  occurred  on  the  fourth  day,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  irre- 
gularities that  happen  in  this  matter. 

Vol.  L  L  122.  I 
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12  2.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
flipport  the  doctrine  of  critical  days, 
chiefly  upon  the  particular  fads  to  be 
foLind  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  : 
And  although  I  might  alfo  produce 
many  other  teflimonies  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times ;  yet  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  fome  of  thefe  teflimonies 
loaay  be  lufpeded  to  have  ariffen  rather 
from  a  veneration  of  Hippocrates,  than 
from  accurate  obfervation, 

123.  With  refped  to  the  opinions  of 
niany  moderns,  who  deny  the  preva- 
lence of  critical  days,  they  are  to  be 
little  regarded :  For  the  obfervation 
of  the  courfe  of  continued  fevers  is 
known  to  be  difficult  and  fallacious  y 
and  therefore  the  regularity  of  that 
courfe  rnay  have  often  efcaped  innat- 
tentive  and  prejudiced  cfbferyers. 

124.  Our  own  obfervations  amount 
lo   this,   That    fevers   with  moderate 

fymptoms, 
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fymptoms,  generally  cafes  of  the  fyno- 
cha,  frequently  terminate  in  nine  days, 
or  fooner,  and  very  conftantly  upon 
one  or  other  of  the  critical  days  which 
fall  within  that  period  :  But  it  is  very 
rare,  in  this  climate,  that  cafes  of  ei- 
ther the  typhus  or  fynochus  terminate 
before  the  eleventh  day  3  and,  when 
they  do  terminate  on  this  day,  it  is  for 
the  moll  part  fatally.  When  they  are 
protracted  beyond  this  time,  I  have 
very  conflantly  found,  that  their  ter- 
minations were  upon  the  fourteenth, 
feventeenth,  or  twentieth  day. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  falutary  termina- 
tions are  feldom  attended  with  any 
confiderable  evacuation.  A  fweating 
frequently  appears,  but  is  feldom  con^ 
iiderable  ^  and  I  have  hardly  ever  ob- 
ferved  critical  and  decifive  termina- 
tions attended  with  vomiting,  evacua- 
tions by  flool,  or  remarkable  changes 
in  the  urine.  The  folution  of  the_dif- 
eafe  is  chiefly  to  be  difcerned  from 
L  2  fome 
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fome  return  of  lleep  and  appetite,  the 
cealing  of  delirium,  and  an  abatement 
of  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  By 
thefe  fymptoms  we  can  often  mark  a 
crifis  of  the  difeafe  :  But  it  feldom  hap- 
pens fuddenly  and  entirely  ^  and  it  is 
moll  commonly  from  fome  favourable 
fymptoms  occurring  upon  one  critical 
day,  that  we  can  announce  a  more  en- 
tire folution  upon  the  next  following. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that,  if  obfervations  fhall  be  made  with 
attention,  and  without  prejudice,  I 
fhall  be  allowed  to  conclude  with"  the 
words  of  the  learned  and  fagacious 
Gaubius,  "  Fallor,  ni  fua  conftiterit 
^'  HippocRATi  au6loritas,  Galenq 
^  fides,  Naturje  virtus  et  ordo." 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  Method  of  Cure  in  Fevers, 


SECTION    L 


Of  the  Cure  of  Continued  Fevers. 


125.  AS  it  is  allowed,  that,  in  every 
JLjl  fever  which  has  its  full 
courfe,  there  is  an  effort  of  nature  of  a 
falutary  tendency,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  the  cure  of  fevers  fhould  be  left 
to  the  operation  of  nature,  or  that  our 
L  3  art 
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art  fliould  be  only  di reded  to  fupport 
and  regulate  thefe  operations,  and  that 
we   fhould   form   our   indications,  ac- 
cordingly.   This  plan,  however,  I  can- 
.not    adopt,  becaufe  the  operations   of 
nature  are  very  precarious,  and  not  fo 
well  underilood  as  to  enable  us  to  re- 
gulate them  properly.     It  appears  ta 
me,  that  trufting   to  thefe  operations 
has  aften  given  occafion  to  a  negligent 
and  inert  practice  ;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that   an  attention    to   the 
operations  of  nature  may  be  aften  fu^ 
perfeded  by  art» 

126.  The  plan  which  to  me  appears 
to  be  moil  fuitable,  is  that  which  forms, 
the  indications  of  cure  upon  the  view 
of"  obviating  the  tendency  to  death  >  ., 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  means  of 
executing  thefe  indications  are  directed 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  proximate 
caufe  of  fevers. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  plan,  in  confequence  of 
what  has  been  laid  down  above  on  the 
fubje(5l  of  the  prognofhic,  we  form 
three  general  indications  in  the  cure  of 
continued  fevers  ^  and  the  one  or  other 
of  thefe  is  to  be  employed  according 
as  the  circumllancesof  the  fever  (102.) 
fhall  diredl. 

The  firft,  therefore,  is,  To  moderate 
the  violence  of  reaMion, 

The  fecond  is,  'To  remove  the  caufes,  or 
ehviate  the  effects  of  dehilily.     And, 

The  third  is,  To  obviate  or  correSi  the 
tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putrefaElion* 

127.  The  firft  indication  maybe  an- 
fwered,  that  is,  the  violence  of  reac- 
tion may  be  moderated, 

1.  By  all  thofe  means  which  dimi-' 
nifh  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries. . 

2.  By  thofe  means  which  take  ofF 
the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels^  which 

L  4  we 
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we  fuppofe  to  be  the   chief  caufe   of 
violent  reaction. 

128.  The  adlion  of  the  heart ^  and 
arteries  may  be  diminifhed, 

1.  By  avoiding  or  moderating  thofe 
irritations,  which,  in  one  degree  or  o- 
ther,  are  almoft  conflantly  applied  to 
the  body, 

2.  By  the  ufe  of  certain  fedative 
powers. 

3.  By  diminifhing  the  teniion  and 
tone  of  the  arterial  fyftem.- 

129.  The  irritations  (128.  i.)  almoft 
conflantly  applied,  are  the  impreilions 
made  upon  our  fenfes  ^  the  exercife  of 
the  body  and  mind  j  and'  the  taking  in 
of  aliments.  The  avoiding  thefe  as 
much  as  poflible,  or  the  moderating 
their  force,  conflitute  what  is  rightly 
called  the  Antiphlogistic  Regimen, 
proper  to  be  employed  in  almoft  every 
continued  fever. 

130,  The 
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130.  The  condud  of  this  regimen  is 
to  be  directed  by  the  following  rules , 
and  confiderations. 

T.  Impreflions  on  the  external  fenfes, 
as  being  llimulant  to  the  fyilem,  and  a 
chief  fupport  of  its  adivity,  ihould  be 
avoided  as  much  as  pollible ;  thofe  e- 
fpecially  of  more  conftant  application, 
thofe  of  a  flronger  kind,  and  thole 
which  give  pain  and  unealinefs. 

No  impreflion  is  to  be  more  careful- 
ly guarded  againil  than  that  of  exter- 
nal heat ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  every 
other  means  of  increafing  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  to  be  fliunned.  Both  thefe 
precautions  are  to  be  obferved  as  foon 
as  a  hot  flage  is  fully  formed,  and  to  be 
attended  to  during  its  continuance ; 
excepting  in  certain  cafes,  where  a  de- 
termination to  fweating  is  neceflary,  or 
where  the  llimulant  effeds  of  heat 
may  be  compenfated  by  circumllances 
which  determine  it  to  produce  a  relax- 
ation and  revulfion. 

2.  All 
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2.  All  motion  of  the  body  is  to  be 
avoided,  efpecially  that  which  re- 
quires the  exercife  of  its  own  mufcles^ 
and  that  pofture  of  the  body  is  to  be 
chofen  which  employes  the  fewefl 
mufcles,  and  which  keeps  none  of  them 
long  in  a  flate  of  contraction.  Speak- 
ing, as  it  accelerates  relpiration,  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  refrained  from. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every  mo- 
tion of  the  body  is  the  more  ftimulant 
in  proportion  as  the  body  is  weaker. 

3.  The  exercife  of  the  mind  is  alfo 
a  ftimulus  to  the  body ;  fo  that  all  im- 
preilions  which  lead  to  thought,  and 
thofe  efpecially  which  may  excite  emo- 
tion or  pallion,  are  to  be  carefully 
Ihunned. 

With  refped  to  avoiding  impreflions 
of  all  kinds,  an  exception  is  to  be  made 
in  the  cafe  of  a  delirium  coming  on^ 
when  the  prefenting  of  accuftomed  ob- 
jeds  may  have  the  effed  of  interrupt- 
ing 
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mg  aDd  diverting  the  irregular  train 
of  ideas  then  arifing  in  the  mind. 

4.  The  prefence  of  recent  aliment  in 
the  ftomach  always  proves  a  ftimulus 
to  the  fyftem,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  as  moderate  as  poflible.  A  total  ab- 
ftinence  for  fome  time  may  be  of  fer- 
vice;  but  as  this  cannot  be  long  conti- 
nued with  fafety,  we  muft  avoid  the 
ilimulus  of  aliment,  by  choofing  that 
kind  which  gives  the  leall  *.  We  fup- 
pofe  that  alimentary  matters  are  more 
ftimulant  according  as  they  are  more 
alkalefcent;  and  this  leads  to  avoid  all 
animal,  and  to  ufe  vegetable  food  only. . 

As 

*  In  addition  to  thefe  dire<3:ions,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  if  the  patient  have  a  defire  for  foodj 
which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  he  ought  to  make  very  fpa- 
ring  and  frequent  meals.  Much  food  taken  at  once 
proves  a  greater  Ilimulus  than  the  fame  quantity  ta- 
ken at  feveral  different  times ;  efpecially  if  fufficient 
quantities  of  diluting  mucilaginous  drink,  fuch  as  lint- 
feed,  tea,  barley-water,  water-gruel,  "Sjfc.  be  taken  a* 
long  with  it.  ,      ' 
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As  our  drinks  alfo  may  prove  flimu- 
iant,  fo  all  aromatic  and  fpirituoas  lie* 
quors  are  to  be  avoided;  and,  in  an- 
fwering  the  prefent  indication,  all  fer- 
mented liquors,  excepting  thofe  of  the 
lowefl  quality,  are  to  be  abftained 
from  *. 

131.  Befide  thefe  ilimulant  powers 
more  conftantly  applied,  there  are  o- 
thers  which,  although  occafional  only, 
yet,  as  commonly  accompanying  fevers, 
muft  be  attended  to  and  removed  f . 

One 

*  Thin  liquors  are  the  beft  in  cafes  of  this  kind : 
Of  thefe  we  may  ufe  either  water  alone,  or  weak 
lintfeed  tea,  thin  barley-water,  toaft  and  water,  whey, 
currant  jelly  diffolved  in  water,  with  a  variety  of 
fuch  like  mucilaginous  acefcent  drinks.  They  ought 
to  be  taken  in  fniall  quantities,  and  often. 

f  This  paflage  might  have  been  more  clearly  ex- 
prefled  thus :  Befides  the  ftimulant  powers  more  con 
ftantly  applied,  others,  only  occafionally  accompany 
ing  fevers,  muft  be  attended  to  and  removed. 
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One  Is,  the  fenfe  of  thirfl,  which,  as 
a  powerful  ftimulus,  ought  always,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  be  removed  ^. 

Another  llimulus  frequently  arifes 
from  crudities,  or  corrupted  humours, 
in  the  llomach ;  and  it  is  to  be  remo- 
ved by  vomiting,  by  dilution,  or  by  the 
ufe  of  acids  f . 

A  third  flimulus  often  arifes  from 
the  preternatural  retention  of  faeces  in 

the 


*  The  drinks  mentioned  in  the  former  note  are 
beft  adapted  to  this  purpofe. 

f  The  vegetable  acids  are  the  moft  fuitable,  efpe- 
cially  the  juices  of  acid  fruits,  as  the  juices  of  oranges, 
lemons,  currants,  or  apples,  diluted  with  water.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  mineral  acids  have  been  much  extol- 
led, efpecially  the  nitrous,  when  united  with  fpirit 
of  wine.  The  fpiritus  setheris  nitrofi  of  the  laft  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  is  ufed  with  fuccels  in  thefe  cafes. 
It  may  be  given  in  barley-water,  to  the  quantity  of 
20  or  25  drops  within  the  hour. 
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the  intefllnes  ^  and  ought  to  be  remo- 
ved by  frequent  laxative  glyflers  *. 

A  fourth  flimulus  to  be  conftantly 
furpe6led  in  fevers,  is  a  general  acri- 
iTiony  of  the  fluids,  as  produced  by  the 
increafe  of  motion  and  heat,  joined 
with  an  interruption  of  the  excretions. 
This  acrimony  is  to  be  obviated  or  re- 
moved by  the  taking  in  of  large  quan- 
tities, of  mijd  antifeptic  liquors  f. 

132.  The 

*  The  preference  of  glyfters  to  purging  medicines 
is  obvious.  The  adlion  even  of  the  moft  gentle  laxa- 
tives is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of  ftimulus, 
■while  glyfters,  efpecially  the  mild  ones,  feldom  pro- 
duce that  efFe£l.  The  beft  glyfter,  in  thefe  cafes,  is 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  with  as  much  water,-  two  ounces 
of  oil,  and  one  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter than  fugar,  two  ounces  of  manna. 

f  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  acid  fruits  diluted  with 
water ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  decoftion  of  malt, 
of  radix  graminis  (the  Triticum  repens  of  Linne),  in- 
fulions  of  fage,  mint,  and  other  plants  of  that  natural 
pvdex  which  Linne  calls  Spirantia. 
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132.  The  avoiding  of  irritation-in  all  ' 
thefc  particulars,  (130.  and  131.)  con- 
ftitutes  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  ab- 
folutely  necelTary  for  moderating  the 
violence  of  readion ;  and,  if  I  miflake 
not,  is  proper  in  almoft  every  circum- 
ftance  of  continued  fevers ;  becaufe  the 
propriety  and  fafety  of  employing  fli- 
mulants  is  often  uncertain;  and  be- 
caufe feveral  of  thofe  above  mention- 
ed, belide  their  ftimulant  powers,  have 
other  qualities  by  which  they  may  be 
hurtful. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  fuppofed 
utility  of  flimulants,  in  certain  cafes  of 
fever,  has  often  arifeii  from  a  miflake 
in  having  afcribed  to  their  ftimulant 
what  really  depended  upon  their  anti- 
fpafmodic  power. 

133.  A  fecond  head  of  the  means 
(128.  2.)  for  moderating  the  violence 
of  readion,  comprehends  certain  feda- 
tive  powers,  which  may  be  employed 

to 
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to  diminifh  the  adtivity  of  the  whole 
body,  and  particularly  that  of  the  fan- 
giiiferons  fyflem. 

The  firjl  of  thefe  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  application  of  cold. 

Heat  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  adi- 
vity  of  the  animal  fyllem;  which  is 
therefore  provided  in  itfelf  with  a 
power  of  generating  heat.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  obferve,  that  this  would 
go  to  excefs,  were  it  not  conftantly  mo- 
derated by  a  cooler  temperature  in  the 
,  furrounding  atmofphere.  When,  there- 
fore, that  power  of  the  fyftem  genera- 
ting heat  is  increafed,  as  is  commonly 
the  cafe  in  fevers,  it  is  neceffary  not 
only  to  avoid  all  means  of  increafing  it 
further,  but  it  feems  proper  alfo  to  ap^ 
ply  air  of  a  cooler  temperature;  or  at 
leafl:  to  apply  it  more  entirely  and  free- 
ly, than  in  a  itate  of  health. 

Some  late  experiments  in  the  fmali- 
pox,  and  in  continued  fevers,  fhew  that 
the  free  admiilion  of  cool  air  to  the 

body 
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body  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  mode- 
rating the  violence  of  reacStion ;  but 
what  is  the  mode  of  its  operation,  to 
what  circumftances  of  fever  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted,  or  what  limitations  it 
requires,  I  fhall  not  venture  to  deter- 
mine, till  more  particularly  inflruded 
by  further  experience. 

134.  ^  fecond  fedatlve  power  which 
may  be  employed  in  fevers,  is  that  of 
certain  medicines,  known,  in  the  wri- 
tings on  the  Materia  Medica,  under  the 
title  of  Refrigerants. 

The  chief  of  thefe  are  acids  of  all 
kinds,  when  fufficiently  diluted  ^  and 
they  are,  in  feveral  refpeds,  remedies 
adapted  to  continued  fevers.  Thofe  e- 
fpecially  in  ufe  are,  the  Vitriolic  and 
Vegetable;  and,  on  many  accounts,  we 
prefer  the  latter*. 

Vol.  I.  M  135.  An- 

*  The  vitriolic  acid  is  harfh  to  the  tafte,  and  fre- 
quently a6ls  as  an  aftringent  5  it  is  therefore  not  always 

gdmiiiibleo 
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135.  Another  fet  of  refrigerants  are^ 
the  Neutral  Salts,  formed  of  the  vitrio- 
lic, nitrous  or  vegetable  acids  ^  with 
alkallnes,  either  fixed  or  volatile.  All 
thefe  neutrals,  while  they  are  difTolving 
in  water,  generate  cold ;  but  as  that 
cold  ceafes  foon  after  the  folution  is  fi- 
nlfhed,  and  as  the  falts  are  generally 
exhibited  in  a  diffolved  ftate,  their 
:Fefrigerant  power  in  the  animal  body 
does  not  at  all  depend  upon  their  power 
of  generating  cold  with  water*  The 
neutral  chiefly  employed  as  a  refrige- 
rant, is  Nitre  y  but  a;ll  the  others,  com- 
pounded 

admifliBle.  The  beft  vegetable  acids  for  this  purpofe, 
are,  as  was  faid  above,  the  natural  juices  of  acid  fruits. 
The  acid  of  tartar  is  the  beft  refrigerant  we  have  :■ 
There  is  an  excellent  formula  of  it  in  the  Swediffi 
Pharmacopoeia^  under  the  title  Pulvis  Refrigerans, 
tvhich  confifts  chiefly  of  the  acid  of  tartar  and  fu- 
gar.  The  dofe  of  th^  acid  of  tartar,  prepared  ac- 
cording to  Scheele's  prefcription,  is  half  a  fcruple,  or 
fifteen  grains,  in  the  hour,  largely  diluted  with  a  mu^ 
eilaginous  liquor,  ^ 
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pounded  as  above  mentioned,  partake 
more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  quality  *. 

136.  Befide  thefe  neutrals,  fome  me- 
tallic falts  alfo  have  been  employed  as 
refrigerants  in  fevers  ;  and, particular- 
ly the  Sugar  of  Lead.  But  the  refri- 
gerant powers  of  this  are  not  well  a- 
fcertained ;  and  its  deleterious  quali- 
ties are  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
its  being  freely  ufed. 

137.  Under  the  third  general  head 
(128.  3.)  of  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  moderating  the  violence  of  readion^ 
are  comprehended  the  feveral  means  of 
diminifhing  the  t^nfion,  tone,  and  a6ii* 

M  2  vity 

*  Nitre  has  been  long  lifed  as  a  refrigerant.  In  too 
large  quantities,  however,  it  has  often  done  harm. 
It  may  therefore  be  .  heceflary  to  guard  the  young 
pra6titioner  againft  giving  nitre  in  a  larger  quantity 
than  two  drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  nor  in 
dofes  of  above  ten  grains,  well  diluted  with  mucilagi- 
nous drink. 
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vity,  of  the  faiiguiferous  fyftem.  As 
the  activity  of  this  fyflem  depends,  in 
a  great  meafure,  upon  the  tone,  and  this 
again  upon  the  tenfion  of  the  vefTels, 
given  to  them  by  the  quantity  of  fluids 
they  contain,  it  is  evident,  that  the  di- 
minution of  the  quantity  of  thefe  mufl 
diminish  the  activity  of  the  fanguife- 
rous  fyftem. 

138.  The  quantity  of  fluids  contain- 
ed  in  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  may  be 
dimlnifhed  moft  conveniently  by  the 
evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  pur- 
ging- 

139.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
blood-letting  is  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful means  of  diminifliing  the  activity 
of  the  whole  body,  efpecially  of  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem  ^  and  it  muft  there-- 
fore  be  the  moft  effe^lual  means  of  mo- 
derating the  violence  of  readion  in  fe- 
vers.    Taking  this  as  a  fad;,  t  omit 

inquiring 
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inquiring  into  its  mode  of*  operation, 
and  fhall  only  coniider  in  what  cir- 
cumftances  of  fevers  it  may  be  mofl 
properly  employed. 

140.  When  the  violence  of  rea61:ion, 
and  its  conftant  attendant,  a  phlogiftic 
diathelis,  are  fufficiently  manifeit  ^ 
when  thefe  conititute  the  principal  part 
of  the  difeafe,  and  may  be  expected 
to  continue  throughout  the  whole  of 
it,  as  in  the  cafes  of  fynocha ;  then 
blood-letting  is  the  principal  remedy, 
and  may  be  employed  as  far  as  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  feem 
to  require,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient  will  bear.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  attended  to,  that  a  greater  evacua- 
tion than  is  neceffary,  may  occafion  a 
flower  recovery,  may  render  the  per- 
fon  nlore  liable  to  a  relapfe,  or  may 
bring  on  other  difeafes. 

M  3  141.  In 
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141.  In  the  cafe  oifynocha,  therefore, 
there  is  little  doubt  about  the  proprie- 
ty of  blood-lettings  but  there  are  other 
fpecies  of  fever,  as  xhtfynochus,  in  which 
a  violent  readipn  and  phlogiftic  dia.^ 
thefis  appear,  and  prevail  during  fome 
part  of  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe;  "while, 
^.t  the  fame  time,  thefe  circumllances 
do  not  conflitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  difeafe,  nor  are  to  be  expected  to 
continue  during  the  whole  cpurfe  of 
it;  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  many 
cafes,  the  ilate  of  violent  readipn  is  to 
be  fucceeded,  fponer  or  later,  by  a 
flate  of  debility,  from  the  excefs  of 
which  the  danger  of  the  difeafe  is 
chiefly  to  arife.  It  is  therefore  necef- 
fary,  that,  in  many  cafes,  blood-let- 
ting fhpuld  be  avoided  ',  and  even  al- 
though, during  the  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  difeafe,  it  may  be  proper,  it  will 
be  necefTary  to  take  care  that  the  eva- 
equation  be  not  fo  large  as  to  increafe 
the  flate  of  debility  which  is  to  follow* 

142.  From 
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142.  From  all  this  it  muft  appear 
that  the  employing  blood-letting,  in 
certain  fevers,  requires  much  difcern- 
ment  and  fkill,  and  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  confideration  of  the  following 
circumftances, 

1.  The  nature  of  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  remote  caufe. 

3.  The  feafon  and  climate  in  which 
the  difeafe  occurs, 

4.  The  degree  of  phlogiflic  diathefis 
prefent=*, 

5.  The  period  of  the  difeafe. 

6.  The  age^  vigour,  and  plethoric 
Hate  of  "the  patient, 

7.  The  patient's  former  difeafes  and 
habit  of  blood-letting. 

8.  The  appearance  of  the  blood 
drawn  out. 

9.  The  effeds  of  the  blood-letting 
that  may  have  been  already  pradlifed. 

M  4  143.  When, 

*  The  phlogxftic  diathefis  is  explained  in  Art.  247. 
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143.  When,  after  the  conlideration 
of  thefe  circumftances,  blood-letting 
is  determined  to  be  necelTary,  it  fhould 
be  obferved,  that  it  is  more  efFe6lual, 
according  as  the  blood  is  more  fudden- 
ly  drawn  off,  and  as  the  body  is  at  the 
fame  time  more  free  from  ail  irritation, 
and  confequently  when  in  a  poilure  in 
which  the  fewcR  mufcles  are  in  adlion. 

144.  Another  evacuation  whereby 
the  quantity  of  fluids  contained  in  the 
body  can  be  confiderably  diminifhed, 
is  that  of  Purging. 

145.  If  we  coniider  the  quantity  of 
fluids  conflantly  prefent  in  the  cavity 
of  the  inteflines,  and  the  quantity 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  innu- 
merable excretories  that  open  into  this 
cavity,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  a  very 
great  evacuation  can  be  made  by  pur- 
ging ;  and,  if  this  be  done  by  a  ilimu- 
ius  applied  to  the  inteflines,  without 

being 
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being  at  the  fame  time  communicated 
to  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  may,  by  emp- 
tying both  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines, 
and  the  arteries  which  furniih  the  ex- 
cretions poured  into  it,  induce  a  confi- 
derabl6  relaxation  in  the  whole  fyftem; 
and  therefore  purging  feems  to  be  a  re- 
medy fuited  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  readion  in  fevers. 

146.  But  it- is  to  be  obferved,  that, 
as  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  excretories 
opening  into  the  inteftines,  is  not  all 
drawn  immediately  from  the  arteries, 
as  a  part  of  it  is  drawn  from  the  mucous 
follicles  only;  and  as  what  is  even  more 
immediately  drawn  from  the  arteries,  is 
drawn  off  flowly ;  fo  the  evacuation 
will  not,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity, 
occafton  fuch  a  fudden  depletion  of  the 
red  vefTels  as  blood-letting  does ;  and 
therefore  cannot  operate  fo  powerfully 
in  taking  off  the  phlogiftic  diatheiis  of 
the  fyftem. 

147.  At 
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147.  At  the  fame  time,  as  this  eva- 
cuation may  induce  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  debility  j  fo,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
"which  a  dangerous  Hate  of  debility  is 
likely  to  occur,  purging  is  to  be  employ- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  caution;  and 
more  elpecially  as  the  due  meafure  of 
the  evacuation  is  more  difficult  to  be  ap- 
plied than  in  the  cafe  of  blood-letting. 

148.  As  we  fliall  prefently  have  oc- 
calion  to  obferve,  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  the  cure  of  fevers,  to  re- 
ftore  the  deterpaination  of  the  blood  to 
the  vefTels  on  the  furface  of  the  body; 
fo  purging,  as  in  fome  meafare  taking 
oiF  that  determination,  feems  to  be  an 
evacuation  not  well  adkpted  to  the  cure 
of  fevers. 

149.  If,  notwithftanding  thefe  doubts, 
(146.  147.  and  148.)  it  fhall  be  afTerted, 
that  purging,  even  from  the  exhibition 
of  purgatives,  has  often  been  ufeful  in 

fevers ; 


1^ 


I   '       / 
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-fevers ;  I  would  beg  leave  to  maintain, 
that  this  has  not  happened  from  a  large 
evacuation^  and,  therefore,  not  by  mo- 
derating the  violence  of  reaction,  ex- 
cepting in  the  cafe  of  a  more  purely- 
inflammatory  fever,  or  of  exanthemata 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  other 
cafes  of  fever,  I  have  feen  a  large  eva- 
cuation by  purging,  of  mifchievous  con- 
fequence^  and  if,  upon  occalion,  a  more 
moderate  evacuation  has  appeared  to  be 
ufeful,  it  is  apprehended  to  have  been 
only  by  taking  off  the  irritation  of  re- 
tained faeces,  or  by  evacuating  corrupt- 
ed humours  which  happened  to  be  pre- 
fent  in  the  inteftines ;  for  both  of  which 
purpofes,  frequent  laxatives  may  be  pro- 
perly employed*. 

150.  An- 

*  Purge?  ought  to  be  very  cautioufly  adminiftered 
in  fevers  j  and  fuch  only  are  to  be  ufed  as  operate  with 
the  leaft  irritation.     In  fevers,  attended  with  local  in- 
^aipmation,  we  may  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  dan- 
ger 
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150.  Another  fet  of  means  (127.  2, 
for  moderating  the  violence  of  readion 
in  fevers,  are  thofe  fuited  to  take  off  the 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veiTels,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  irritation  that  chiefly 
fuppt)rts  the  readlion. 

Though  I  have  put  her©  this  indica- 
tion of  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  ex- 
treme veffels,  as  fubordinate  to  the  ge- 
neral indication  of  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  readlion  ^  it  is  however  to  be 

obferved 

ger  even  from  the  brilker  purges,  as  Glauber's  fait, 
given  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half ;  or  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  infufum  fennae, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  fait;  and  a  drachm  or 
two  of  tinfture  of  jalap  :  But  in  fevers  where  no  topi- 
cal inflammation  appears,'  the  purges,  if  neceffarj, 
jnull  be  of  the  mildeftkind,  fuch  as  manna,  caffia,  'ijc. 
and  they  mufl:  be  given  in  fmall  and  often  repeated 
dofes.  In  mod  fevers  the  inteflines  may  be  fufficient- 
ly  evacuated  by  taking  half  an  ounce  of  manna,  and 
9,  fcruple  of  cream'  of  tartar,  every  hour  .till  it  operates, 
diluting  plentifully  at  the  fame  time  ■w^ith  barley-water. 
'The  phofphorated  foda  is  well  calculated  for  thefe 
cafes.  The  dofe  of  it  is  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms  in 
barley-water,  or  broth. 
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obferved  here,  that  as  fever  univerfal- 
ly  confifts  m  an  increafed  adion  of  the 
heart,  either  in  frequency  or  in  force, 
which  in  either  cafe  is  fupported  by  a 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  vellels,  fo  the  in- 
dication for  removing  this  is  a  very 
general  one,  and  applicable,  in  almoll 
every  circumftance  of  fever,  or  at  leafl 
with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  hereafter. 

151.  For  taking  oiF  the  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  veilels,  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed are  either  internal  or  external. 

152.  The  internal  means  (151.)  are, 
T.  Thofe  which  determine  the  force 

of  the  circulation  to  the  extreme  vefTels 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and,  by 
reitoring  the  tone  and  adlivity  of  thefe 
veflels,  overcome  the  fpafm  on  their 
extremities. 

2.  Thofe  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  taking  off  fpafm  in  any  part 

of 
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of  the  fyilem,  and  which  are  known 
under  the  title  of  Antispasmodics. 

153.  Thofe  remedies  which  are  fit  to 
determine  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
are, 

1.  Diluents. 

2.  Neutral  Salts. 
^^  3.  sudorifics. 

4.  Emetics. 

154.  Water  enters,  in  a  large  propor= 
tion,  into  the  compolition  of  all  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  and  a  large  quantity  of  it  is 
always  diffufed  through  the  whole  of 
the  common  mafs.  Indeed,  in  a  found 
flate,  the  fluidity  of  the  whole  mafs  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  water  pre- 
fent  in  it.  Water,  therefore,  is  the  pro- 
per diluent  of  our  mafs  of  blood ;  and 
other  fluids  are  diluent  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  water  they  con- 
tain. 

155.  Watet 
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155.  Water  may  be  faid  to  be  the  ve- 
hicle of  the  feveral  matters  which  ought 
to  be  excerned ;  and  in  a  healthy  Hate 
the  fuinefs  of  the  extreme  veflels,  and 
the  quantity  of  excretions,  are  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
prefent  in  the  body.  In  fever,  however, 
although  the  excretions  are  in  fome 
meafure  interrupted,  they  continue  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  exhale  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  j  and  while  a  portion 
of  them  is  at  the  fame  time  neceflarily 
retained  in  the  larger  veflels,  the  fmaller 
and  the  extreme  veflTels,.  both  from  the 
deficiency  of  fluid,  and  their  own  con- 
trailed  flate,  are  lefs-  filled,  and  there- 
fore allowed  to  remain  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

156.  To  remedy  this  contracted  fl:atej 
nothing  is  more  neceflTary  than  a  large 
fupply  of  water  or  watery  fluids,  taken 
in  by  drinking  of  otherwife^  for  as  any 

fuperfluous 
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fuperfluous  quantity  of  water  is  forced 
off  by  the  feveral  excretories,  fuch  a 
force  applied  may  be  a  means  of  dila- 
ting the  extreme  veflels^  and  of  over- 
coming the  fpafm  afFeding  their  extre- 
mities. 

157.  Accordingly  the  throwing  in  of 
a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluids  has 
been,  at  all  times,  a  remedy  much  em- 
ployed in  fevers ;  and  in  no  inflance 
more  remarkably,  than  by  the  Spanifli 
and  Italian  phyficians,  in  the  ufe  of 
what  they  call  the  Diceta  aquea. 

158.  This,  pradice  conflfls  in  taking 
away  every  other  kind  of  aliment  and 
drink,  and  in  giving  in  divided  por- 
tions every  day,  for  feveral  days  toge- 
ther, fix  or  eight  pounds  of  plain  water, 
generally  cold,  but  fometimes  warm. 
All  this,  however,  is  to  be  done  only 

3  after 
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after  the  difeafe  has  continued  for  foiiie 
time,  and,  at  leafl,  for  a  week*. 

159.  A  fecond  means  (153.  2.)  of  de- 
termining to  the  furface  of  the  body,  is 

by 

*  Simplj  as  a  diluent,  water  is  undoubtedly  the  beft 
drink  that  can  be  ufed ;  but,  by  adding  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  to  it,  two  intentions  are  anfwered  at 
the  fame  time,  vi^a.  diluting  and  overcoming  the  acri- 
mony; hence  the  propriety  of  barley-water,  water- 
gruel,  lintfeed  tea,  all  made  .extremely  weak ;  very 
flight  decoflions  of  malt,  or  bread  crufts,  or  even  the 
gelatinous  parts  of  young  animals,  as  calf's  feet,  or  the 
more  folid  hartlhorn  fliavings,  i^c.  Thefe  animal  fub- 
flances  muft,  however,  be  ufed  in  great  moderation, 
and  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  requires 
nourifhment.  When  this  watery  regimen  is  carried 
to  a  great  length,  the  patient  turns  anafarcous  ;  but 
this  effeft  may  be  prevented  by  fome  of  the  neu- 
tral falts,  of  which  the  Kali  acetatum  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  is  moft  preferable,  on  account  of  its 
diuretic  quality.  The  dofe  of  it  may  be  carried  as  far 
as  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms  in  the  day.  The 
faiiie  intention  may  alfo  be  anfwered  by  eating  water- 
creffes,  or  radifhes,  if  in  feafon,  or  a  little  of  the  outer 
rind  of  young  turnips ;  all  of  which  are  diuretics. 

Vol.  L  N 
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by  the  ufe  of  neutral  falts,  Thefe,  in 
a  certain  dofe  taken  into  the  flomach, 
produce  foon  after  a  fenfe  of  heat  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body;  and,  if  the 
b)ody  be  covered  clofe  and  kept  warm, 
a  fweat  is  readily  brought  out.  The 
fame  medicines,  taken  during  the  cold 
llage  of  a  fever,  very  often  put  an  end 
to  the  cold  ftage,  and  bring  on  the  hot; 
and  they  are  atfo  remarkable  for  flop^ 
ping  the  vomiting  which  fo  frequently 
attends  the  cold  ftage  of  fevers.  All 
this  ihews,  that  neutral  falts  have  a 
power  of  determining  the  blood  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  may  therefore 
be  of  ufe  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  which 
in  fevers  fublifls  there.. 

1 60. -The   neutral   mofl   commonly 
employed  in  fevers,  is  that  formed  of 
an  alkali  with  the  native  acid  of  vege- 
tables: 
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tables*:  But  all  the  other  neutrals 
have  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  virtue  ^ 
and  perhaps  fome  of  them,  particular- 
ly the  amm6niacal  falts,  pollefs  it  in  a 
flronger  degree  f .  - 

161.  As  cold  water  taken  into  the 
ilomach  often  fliews  the  fame  diapho- 
retic efFeds  with  the  neutral  falts,  it  is 
probable  that  the  effect  of  the  latter 
depends  upon  their  refrigerent  powers 
N  2  mentioned 

*  The  following  is  the  ufual  dofe  of  it  every  three 
or  four  hours  : 

5t.  Livixae  purificat.  ^i. 

Succ.  Limon.  |ls.  vel.  q.  f.  ad  faturationem  j  adde, 
Aq.  Fontanae  §ils. 
Syrup,  conlinun.  3ii= 
M.  f.  hauft. 

f  The  form  and  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  with  the 
foregoing,  only  ufing  the  volatile  alkali  inflead  of  the 
fixed.  The  aqua  ammonia  acetata  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  is ,  one  of  the  ammoniacal  falts,  and 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  two  drachms  every,  fouf 
hours,  diluted  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water. 
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mentioned  above,  (134.).  What  is  the 
efFe6l  pF  the  neutral  falts,  given  when 
they  are  forming  and  in  a  Hate  of  ef- 
fervefcence  ?  It  is  probable  that  this] 
circumflance  may  increafe  the  refrige- 
rant power  of  thefe  falts,  and  may  in- 
troduce into  the  body  a  quantity  of  fix- 
ed air;  but  for  thefe  purpofes  it  would 
feem  proper  to  contrive  that  the  whole 
of  the  efFervefcence  Ihould  take  place 
in  the  flomach  *. 

162.  A  third  means  (153.  3.)  of  de- 
termining to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  taking  off  the  fpafm  fubfifling  there, 

\is 

*  It  is  Certainly  extremelj  ufeful  in  fupprefling 
vomitings  in  fevers.  The  method  of  producing  the 
effervefcence  in  the  ftomach  is  as  follows :  Let  the  pa- 
tient take  the  acid  firft,  diluted  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  immediately  after  let  him  fwallow- ' 
the  alkali,  alfo  diluted.  The  proportion  of  the  alkali 
to  the  acid  mull  be  learned  from  chemiftry.  If  the 
mild  fixed  alkali  is  good,  it  will  fatm'ate  about  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  lemon-juice. 
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is  by  the  ufe  of  fudorific  medicines,  and 
of  fweating. 

163.  The  propriety  of  this  remedy 
has  been  much  difputed;  and  fpecious 
arguments  may  be  adduced  «both  for 
and  againfi:  the  practice. 

In  favour  of  the  pradice,  it  may  be 
faid, 

1.  That,  in  healthy  perfons,  in  eve» 
ry  cafe  of  increafed  adlion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  a  fweating  takes  place, 
and  is  feeraingly  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  bad  efFeds  of  fuch  incrcafed  ac- 
tion. 

2.  That,  in  fevers,  their  mofl  ufual 
folution  and  termination  is  by  fponta- 
neous  fweating. 

3.  That,  even  when  excited  by  art, 
it  has  been  found  manifeftly  ufeful,  at 
certain  periods,  and  in  certain  fpecies 
of  fever. 

N  3  164.  Upon 
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164.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  urged  againfl  the  pradlice  of  fweat- 

ing, 

1.  That  as  in  fevers  a  fpontaneous 
fweating  does  not  immediately  come 
on,  fo  there  muil  be  in  thefe  fome  cir- 
cumllances  different  from  thofe  in  the 
ftate  of  health,  and  which  may  there- 
fore render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
fweating  can  be  fafely  eixcited  by  art. 

2.  That,  in  many  cafes,  the  pradice 
has  been  attended  with  bad  confequen- 
ces.  The  means  commonly  employed 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  inflam- 
matory diathefis  3  which,  if  not  taken 
off  by  the  fweat  following  their  ufe, 
mufl  be  increafed  v^ith  much  danger. 
Thus,  fweating  employed  to  prevent 
the  acceffions  of  intermitting  fevers, 
has  often  changed  them  into  a  conti- 
nued form,  which  is  always  danger- 
ous. - 

3.  The  utility  of  the  pradice  is  fur- 
ther doubtful,  becaufe  fweating,  when 
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it  happens,  does  not  always  give  a  fi-  . 
nal  determination },  as  mufl  be  manifell 
in  the  cafe  of  intermittents,  as  well  as 
in  many  continued  fevers,  which  are 
fbmetimes  in  the  beginning  attended 
with  fweatings  that  do  not  prove  final  ^ 
and,  on  the  contrary,  whether  fpopta- 
neous,  or  excited  by  art,,  feem  often  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe. 

^  165.  From  thefe  confiderations,  it,  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  pradice  of 
fweating  can  be  admitted  very  gene- 
rally y  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  alfo 
doubtful,  if  the  failure  of  the  practice, 
or  the  mifchiefs  faid  to  have  arifen 
from  it,  have  not  been  owing  to  the 
improper  condudl  of  the  pradlitjoner. 

With  refpecS:  to  this  laft,  it  is  almoil 
agreed  among  phyficians, 

I.  That  fweating  has  been  general- 
ly hurtful  when   excited  by  ftimulant, 
heating,  and  inflammatory  medicines. 
N  4  2.  That 
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.  3.  That  it  has  been  hurtful  when  ex- 
cited by  much  external  heat,  and  con- 
tinued with  a  great  increafe  of  the  heat 
of  the  body. 

3.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  when  it 
does  hot  foon  relieve,  but  rather  in- 
creafes,  the  frequency  and  hardnefs  of 
the  pulfe,  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  the  headach,  and  dilirium. 

4.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  if  it  be 
urged  when  the  fweat  is  not  fluid,  and 
when  it  is  partial,  and  on  the  fuperior 
parts  of  the  body  only. 

166.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable, 
that  either  an  inflammatory  diathefis  is 
produced,  which  increafes  the  fpafm  on 
the  extreme  veflels :  or  that,  from  other 
caufes,  the  fpafm  is  too  ruuch  fixed  to 
yield  eafily  to  the  increafed  adion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  and,  upon  either 
fuppofition,  lU  muft  be  obvious,  that 
urging  the  fweat,  as  ready  to  produce 
a  hurtful  determination  to  forhe  of  the 

internal 
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internal  parts,  may  be  attended  with 
very  great  danger., 

167.  Though  the  doubts  flarted(i64.) 
are  to  be  attended  to ;  and  although  the 
practices  (165.)  having  been  found  hurt- 
ful, are  therefore  to  be  rejected  3  it  ilill 
remains  true, 

1.  That  fweating  has  certainly  been 
often  ufeful  in  preventing  the  acceffion 
of  fevers,  when  the  times  of  this  have 
been  certainly  forefeen,  and  a  proper 
condud:  employed. 

2.  That,  evqn  after  fevers  have  in 
fome  meafure  come  on,  fweating,  when 
properly  employed,  either  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  or  during  its 
approach  and  gradual  formation,  has 
often  prevented  their  further  progrefs. 

3.  That,  even  after  pyrexiae  have 
continued  for  fome  time,  fweating  has 
been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  curing 
them,  as  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
rheumatifm, 

4.  That 
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4.  That  certain  fevers,  produced  by 
a  very  powerful  fedative  contagion, 
have  been  generally  treated,  fo  far  as 
we  yet  know,  mofl  fuccefsfully  by  fweat- 

168.  Thefe  inflances  (167.)  are  in 
favour  of  fweating,  but  give  no  gene-, 
ral  rule ;  and  it  muft  be  left  to  further 
experience  to  determine  how  far  any 
general  rule  can  be  eilablifhed  in  this 
matter.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  prac- 
tice of  fweating  is  to  be  attempted,  we 
can  venture  to  lay  down  the  following 
rules  for  the  condudl  of  it : 

1.  That  it  fhould  be  excited  without 
the  ufe  of  itimulant  inflammatory  me- 
dicines. .       '  .        ^ 

2.  That  it  fhould  be  excited  with  as 
little  external  heat,  and  with  as  little 
increafe  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  pof- 
fible. 

3.  That,  when  excited,  it  Ihould  be 
continued  for  a  due  length  of  time,  not 

lefs 
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lefs  than  twelve  hours,  and  fonietimes 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  ; 
alv^ays,  however,  providing  that  it  pro- 
ceeds without  the  circumftances  men~ 
tioned  (165.  3.  4.). 

4.  That  for  fome  part  of  the  time, 
and  as  long  as  the  perfon  can  ealily 
bear,  it  fhould  be  carried  on  without 
admitting  of  fleep  *. 

5.  That  it  fhould  be  rendered  univer- 
fal  over  th^  whole  body ;  and  there- 
fore, particularly,  that  care  be  taken 
to  bring  the  fweating  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

6.  That  the  pradice  fhould  be' ren- 
dered fafer  by  moderate  purging,  exci- 
ted at  the  fame  time. 

7.  That  it  fliould  not  be  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold  any  how  applied  to 
J:he  body. 

169.  When  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
thefe  rules,  the  fweating  may  be  exci- 
ted, 

*  This  diredioa  is  not  always  abfolutely  necelTarj. 
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t^d,  I.  By  warm  bathing,  or  a  fomen- 
tation of  the  lower  extremities.  2.  By- 
frequent  draughts  of  tepid  liquors, 
chiefly  water,  rendered  more  grateful 
by  the  addition  of  a  light  aromatic*, 
or  more  powerful  by  that  of  a  fmall 
quantity  of  wine.  3.  By  giving  fome 
dofes  of  neutral  falts  f .  4.  Moft  effec- 
tually, and  perhaps  mofl  fafely,  by  a 
large  dofe  of  an  opiate,  joined  with  a 

portion 

*  The  light  aromatics  here  mentioned  are  fage, 
jnint,  balnn,  'i^c.  For  the  purpofe  of  fweating,  white 
wines  anfwer  bell,  efpeciallv  the  thin  French  wines ; 
as  alfo  Rhenifli  wines,  particularly  Hock.  Thej 
niuft  be  taken  warm  and  plentifully  diluted.  Wine 
whey  is  alfo  a  very  powerful  fudorific,  as  are  alfo 
wheys  made  with  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  the  juices 
of  acid  fruits,  or  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

f  Neutral  falts  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of 
two  fcruples  or  a  drachm ;  but  the  patient  miift  ne- 
verthelefs  drink  large  quantities  of  warm  water. 
The  Lixiva  tartarifata  is  the  neutral  moft  frequently 
ufed  for  producing  fweats;  its  dofe  is  generally  ^i* 
but  it  may  be  increafed  to  two  drachms. 
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portion  of  neutral  falts,  and  of  an  e- 
metic  *. 

In  what  cafes  may  cold  water,  thrown 
into  the  flomach  in  large  quantities,  be 

employed 

*  This  is  the  well  known  Dover's  powder,  now 
called  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias, 
Pulvis  ipecacuanhse  compofitus.  It  confifts  of  8,  parts 
of  neutral  fait,  one  of  opium,  and  one  of  ipecacuanha  : 
fo  that  10  grains  of  it  are  an  ordinary  dofe  :  But  it  has 
been  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  without  any 
bad  confequences,  and  that  dofe  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours  till  the  efFe6l  was  produced.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  doles  of,  12  or  15  grains  are  the  moft 
ufual,  and  are  found  by  experience  to  be  the  bell. 
The  Dover's  powder,  when  given  in  larger  quantities, 
often  naufeates,  and  is  rejedled  by  vomit.  In  admi- 
niftering  this  powder  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  patient  ought  to  refrain  from  drinking  for 
at  leait  an  hour  after  taking  it,  becaufe  it  naufeates 
more  readily  if  much  diluted  in  the  ftomach ;  and  if  tha 
naufea  be  fo  great  as  to  produce  vomiting,  its  effedls 
as  a  fudorific  are  confiderably  diminifliedr  Whea 
however,  a  fweat  is  produced,  thin  diluting  drinks 
njay,  and  ought  to  be  plentifully  given  ;  for,  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  is  evident  from  the  efFedt,  that  the  medicine 
has  paiSed  out  of  the  ftomach,  and  that  no  material 
naufea  can  then  be  produced  by  it. 
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employed  to  excite  fweating?  See  Cel- 
sus;  ^ib.  III.  chap.  vii. — ix. 

170.  The  fourth  means  (153.  i.)  of 
determining  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  thereby  taking  off  the  fpafm  afFec^ 
ting  the  extreme  vefTels,  is  by  the  ufe 
of  emetics. 

171.  Emetics,  and  particularly  anti- 
monial  emetics,  have  .been  employed 
in  the  cure  of  fevers  ever  fince  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  chemical  rhedicines :  But, 
for  a  long  time,  they  were  employed 
by  chemilts  and  chemical  pradition- 
ers  only  ^  and  although  of  late  the  ufe 
of  them  has  become  very  general,  their 
efficacy  is  flill  difputed,  and  their  man- 
ner of  operating  is  not  commonly  ex- 
plained*. 

172.  Vo- 
1  ■ 

*  All  ttie  antioionial  emetics  are  violent  in  their 
efFeds,  and   are   fometiraes  attended  with  di_fagr>ee- 
able  confequences.     Emetic  tartar  is  found  from  ex- 
perience 
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172.  Vomiting  is  in  many  refpeds 
ufeful  in  fevers^  as  it  evacuates  the 
contents  of  the  flomach  ^  as  it  emulges 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  duds  ;  as  it 
evacuates  the  contents  [of  the  duode- 
num, and  perhaps  alfb  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  inteilines  ;  as  it  agitates 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  ex- 
pedes  the  circulation  in  them,  and  pro- 
motes their  feveral  fecretions  ^  and  lafl- 
ly,  by  agitating.. alfo  the  vifcera  of  the 
thorax,  it  has  like  efFeds  there.  All  thefe 
feveral  effeds  are,  in  many  cafes  and 

circumftances 

perience  to  be  the  fafeft  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  always 
of  the  fame  ftrength,  unlefs  peculiar  attention  be  paid 
to  the  making  it.  The  prefcription  for  it  in  the  laf^ 
Edinburgh  Pbarmacopceia  is  preferable  to  that  in 
the  London.  Some  chemifts  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  ule  boiling  water  alone,  and  omit  the  alka-. 
line  fait  \  alleging  that  the  alkali  renders  the  preci- 
pitation variable  in  point  of  ftrength  :  But  this  opi- 
nion is  erroneous.  The  alkali  is  ufed  in  order  to 
free  jhe  precipicai;e  more  completely  from  any  re- 
mains of  the  muriatic  acid,  making  it  thereby  a  mild^ 
er  powder. 
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circumftances  of  fever,  procured  with 
advantage  ^  but  do  not  properly  fall 
under  oui:  view  here,  where  we  are  to 
confider  only  the  effed;  of  Vomiting  in 
determining  to  the  furface  of  the  bo^ 
dy.    , 

173.  This  efFecl  we  do  not  impute  to 
the  exercife  of  vomiting  in  agitating 
the  whole  frame  3  but  to  the  particular 
operation  of  emetics  upon  the  mufcu- 
lar  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  whereby  they 
excite  the  adion  of  the  extreme  arte- 
ries on  the  furface  of  the  body,  fo  as 
thereby  effe6lually  to  determine  the 
blood  into  thefe  velTels,  f  remove  the 
atony,  and  take  off  the  fpafm  affed:ing 
them. 

174.  That  fuch  is  the  power  of  eme- 
tics, will  appear  from  the  feveral  confi- 
derations  mentioned  above  (44.)  ;  and 
therefore,  that  they  are  remedies  well 
fuited  to  the  cure  of  fevers. 

3  175.  Erne- 
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175.  Emetics,  for  that  pnrpofe,  are 
adminiftered  in  two  different  ways  : 
That  is,  either  in  fuch  dofes  as  may  ex- 
cite full  and  repeated  vomitings ;  or  in 
fuch  dofes  as  may  excite  iicknefs  and 
naiifea  only,  with  little  or  no  vomiting 
at  all. 

176.  Full  vomiting  is  beft  fuited  to 
the  feveral  purpofes   mentioned  (172)^ 
and  is  alfo  well  fuited  to  determine  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  fo  as  thereby 
to  obviate  the   atony  and  fpafm  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  fever.     Thus  vo- 
miting, excited  a  little  before  the  ex- 
pelled acceflion  of  the  paroxyfm  of  an 
intermittent,  has  been  found  to  prevent 
the  paroxyfm  altogether.^     And  it  has 
been  obferved  alfo,  that,  when  conta- 
gion has  been  applied  to  a  perfon,  and 
firft    difcovers   its    operation,  a  vomit 
given  will  prevent  the  fever  which  was 
otherwife  to  have  been  expedled.     See  , 
LiND  on  Fevers  and  InfeBion, 

Vol.  I.  O  177.  Thefe 
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1 77.  Tbefe  are  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained by  exciting  vomiting  at  the  firft 
approach  of  fevers,  or  of  the  pa- 
roxyfms  of  fevers  ;  and  after  fevers 
are  formed,  vomiting  may  alfo  be  em- 
ployed to  take  off,  perhaps  entirely,  the 
atony  and  fpafm,  or  at  leall  to  mode- 
rate tbefe,  fo  that  the  fever  may  pro- 
ceed more  gently  and  fafely, 

T7§.  It  is  feldom,  howerer,  that  vo- 
miting is  found  to  produce  a  final  folu- 
tion  of  fevers  ^  and,  after  they  are 
once  formed,  it  is  commonly  neceilary 
to  repeat  the  vomiting  feveral  times  ^ 
but  this  is  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence, ar^  fomctimes  with  difadvantage. 
The  operation  of  full  vomiting  com- 
monly foon  ceafes,  and  the  exercife  of 
vomiting- is  often  a:  debilitating' power;; 
and  therefore,  wherr  the  vomiting  does 
not  remove  the  atony  and  fpafm  very 
entirely,  it  may  give  occafion  to  their 
recurring  with  greater  force. 


179.  For 
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179.  For  thefe  reafons,  after  fevers 
are  fully  formed,  phyficians  have 
thought  proper  to  employ  emetics  in 
naufeating  dofes  only.  Thefe  are  ca- 
pable of  exciting  the  adion  of  the  ex- 
treme veflels,  and  their  operation  is 
more  permanent.  At  the  fame  time 
they  often  fhow  their  power  by  exciting 
fbme  degree  of  fweat,  and  their  ope- 
ration is  rendered  more  fafe,  by  their 
commonly  producing  fome  evacuation 
by  flool. 

180.  Such  are  the  advantages  to  be 
procured  by  naufeating  dofes  of  eme- 
tics y  and  it  only  remains  to  mention, 
what  are  the  medicines  mofl  fit  to  be 
employed  in  that  manner,  what  are  the 
mofl  proper  times  for  exhibiting,  and 
■What  is  the  bell  manner  of  adminiller'- 
ing  them. 

D  2  181.  The 
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1 8 1.  The  emetics  at  prefent  chiefly 
in  ufe,  are  Ipecacuanha  and  Antimony. 

The  former  may  be  employed  for 
every  pm^pofe  of  emetics,  particularly 
thofe  mentioned  (172,)  It  may  like- 
wife  be  employed,  either  in  larger  or 
fmaller  dofes,  for  determining  to  the 
fiirface  of  the  body  :  But,  even  in  very 
fmall  doles,  it  fo  readily  excites  vomit- 
ing as  to  be  with  difficulty  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  naufeating  only  ^ 
and  however  employed,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  its  effects  are  lefs  per- 
manent, and  lefs  powerfully  communi- 
cated from  the  ftomach  to  the  refl  of 
the  fyftem,  than  thofe  of  Antimony, 

182.  This, therefore,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred ;  and  its  preparations,  feemingly 
various,  may  all  be  referred  to  two 
heads  :  The  one  comprehending  thofe 
in  which  the  reguline  part  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  ad:ed  upon  by  acids  ^  and 
therefore  on  meeting  with  acids  in  the 

ftomach 
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ilomach  becomes  adive  :  And  the,  other 
comprehending  tliofe  preparations  in 
which  the  reguline  part  is  already  join- 
ed with  an  acid,  rendering  it  adive. 

183.  Of  each  kind  there  are  great 
numbers,  but  not  diiFering  eflentially 
from  one  another.  It  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  compare  the  Calx  Antimonii 
Nitrata  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfato- 
ry,  with  the  Emetic  Tartar  of  the 
fame.  The  former,  as  I  judge,  is  near* 
ly  the  fame  with  what  is  called  James's 
Powder*.  Which  of  thefe  is  bell  fuit- 
ed  to  the  cure  of  fevers,  as  above  ex- 
plained, feems  doubtful ,  but  it  appeal's 
to  me,  that  although  the  former  may 
O  3  have 

*  The  Pulvis  Antimonialis  of  the  London,  and 
the  Antimonium  Calcareo  Phofphoratum  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharjnacopceia,  is  intended  as  a  fubfiitute 
for,  or  imitation  of,  James's  Powder.  The  dofe  of  it  is 
7  or  8  grains.  It  is  by  no  means  fo  fure  in  its  ope- 
rations as  the  Emetic  Tartar ;  yet  it  has  been  much 
extolled  by  feveral  eminent  modern  praftitioners. 

t 
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have  fome  advantages  from  its  flower 
operation,  and  may  thereby  feem  to  be 
nore  certainly  fudorific  and  purgative, 
yet  the  uncertainty  of  its  dofe  renders 
it  inconvenient,  has  often  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  timid  to  be  difappointed, 
and  to  the  bold  to  do  mifchief.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dofe  of  the  Eme- 
tic Tartar  can  be  exadly  afcertained  ; 
and  I  think  it  may  be  exhibited  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  other. 

184.  Whichfoever  of  thefe  prepara- 
tions be  employed,  I  judge  the  mofl 
proper  time  for  exhibiting  them,  to  be 
the  time  of  accellions ;  or  a  little  be- 
fore, wheii  that  can  be  certainly  known, 
In  continued  fevers,  the  exacerbations 
are  not  always  very  obfervable;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  one  com- 
monly happens  about  noon,  or  foon  af- 
ter it,  and  another  in  the  evening  ^  and 

that 
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that  thefe,  therefore,  are  the  mofl:  pro- 
per times  for  exhibiting"  emetics. 

185.  With  refpedl  to  the  manner  of 
adn;iiniftration,  that  of  the  Calx  Nitra- 
ta  is  fimple,  as  the  whole  of  what  is 
judged  a  proper  dofe  is  given  at"  once, 
and  no  more  can  properly  be  given  till 
the  time  of  the  next  acceffion  ^. 

The  adminiflrationof  the  Emetic  Tar- 
tar is  different.  It  is  to  be  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  not  fufficient  to  excite  vomitings 
and  thefe  dofes,  after  fhort  intervals,  are 
to  be  repeated  for  feveral  times,  till  lick- 
nefs,naufea,  and  fome,but  not  much,  vo- 
miting, come  on.  The  diffexence  of  this 
adminiflration  mufl  depend  upon  the 
dofe,  and  the  length  of  the  intervals  at 
which  it  is  given.  If  it  he  intended 
that  the  medicine  fhould  certainly  ope- 
O  4  rate 

*  The  dofe  is  ten  or  twelve  grains.  This  calx, 
liowever,  is  verj  uncertain  in  its  operations,  fome- 
times  a^ing  with  ^reat  violence,  and  fometimes 
icarcely  producing  any  perceptible  effe<Ss. 
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rate  by  ftool,  the  dofes  are  made  fmall, 
and  the  intervals  long.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  vomiting  is  proper,  or  when 
much  purging  ought  to  be  avoided, 
and  therefore  fome  vomiting  mufl  be 
admitted,  the  dofes  are  made  larger 
&nd  the  intervals  fhorter  *. 

1 8 6.  With  reffped  to  both  kinds  of 
preparations,   the   repetition  is  to  be 

made 

*  The  dofe  of  the  Antimoinum  tartarifatum  fhould 
never  exceed  three  grains-  The  beft  method  of  gi- 
ving it  is,  to  diffolve  three  grains  in  fix  ounces  of  wa- 
ter ;  and  of,  this  mixture  give  two  table  fpoonfuls : 
if  no  vomiting  enfues  within  twenty  minutes,  repeat 
the  dofe,  and  continue  to  give  a  table  fpoonful  every 
ten  minutes  till  the  vomiting  is  excited,  which  mufl 
be  encouraged  by  drinking  plentifully  of  chamomile 
tea,  or  a  thin  water  gruel.  If  the  Emetic  tartar  be 
intended  for  a  fudorific,  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
following  folution  every  two  or  three  hours  will  per- 
haps be  more  proper  than  fmall  dofes  of  the  other* 
B;.  Antimonii  tartarifati  gr.  ii. 

Aq.  Cinnamom.  iimpl.  §li. 

— .  Font.  ^vi. 

M.  I*",  julap. 
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made  at  the  times  of  acceffion,  but  not 
very  often  :  For  if  the  firft  exhibitions, 
duly  managed,  have  little  effed,  it  is 
feldom  that  the  after  exhibitions  have 
much  ^  and  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  repeated  vomitings,  and  efpecially 
repeated  purgings,  do  harm  by  weak- 
ening the  patient. 

187.  The  other  fet  of  internal  medi* 
cines,  (r52.  2.)  which  I  fuppofe  may 
be  ufeful  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  veiTels,  are  thofe  named  Anti- 
fpafmodic.  How  many  of  thefe  may 
be  properly  employed,  I  am  uncertain  ^ 
and  their  mode  of  operation  is  invol- 
ved in  great  obfcurity.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  opium,  camphor,  mufk, 
and  perhaps  fome  others,  have  been 
employed  in  fevers  with  advantage; 
but  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
are  efpecially  proper  and  fafe,  I  find 
difficult  to   afcertain;    and   therefore 

cannot 
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cannot  venture  here  to  lay  down  any 
general  dodlrine  concerning  them. 

i88.  The  external  means  (151.)  fuited 
to  take  ofF  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veflels,  are  Blistering  and  Warm 
Bathing. 

189.  What  are  the  efFeds  of  Blifler- 
ing,  fo  frequently  employed  in  fevers, 
is  not  yet  agreed  upon  among  phyfici- 
ans  ;  and  many  different  opinions  have 
been  maintained  on  this  fubjed,  drawn 
not  only  from  reafoning,  but  alfo  from 
prefumed  experience.  I  mufl  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  controverfy  ^  but  fhall 
deliver  my  own  opinion  in  a  few 
words. 

190.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  fmall 
quantity  of  cantharides  abforbed  from 
a  bliftering  plafter,  is  not  fufEcient  to 
change  the  conliftence  of  the  mafs  of 
blood  :  And  therefore  that  fuch  a  quan- 
tity 
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tity  can  neither  do  good,  by  refolving 
phlogiftic  lentor,  if  it  exifts  5  nor  do 
harm,  by  increalingthe  diflblution  of  the 
blood  ariling  from  a  putrid  tendency 
in  it.  I  therefore  negled;  entirely  the 
effeds  of  cantharides  upon  the  fluids. 

191.  The  inflamiliatioii  produced  by 
the  application  of  cantharides  to  the 
(kin,  affords  a  certain  proof  of  their 
ilimulant  power  :  But,  in  many  perfons, 
the  effedl  of  that  ftimulus  is  not  con- 
liderable  ;  in  many,  it  is  not  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  fyflem^  and,  even 
.  when  the  effedl  does  take  place  in  the 
whole  fyflem,  it  feems  to  be  taken  off^ 
very  entirely,  by  the  eiHifion  and  eva- 
cuation of  ferum  from   the   bliftered 
part.     I  conclude,  therefore,  that  nei- 
ther much  good  is  to  be  expedled,  nor 
much  harm  to  be  apprehended,  from 
the  ftimulant  power  of  blillering^  and 
the  certainty  of  this  conclufion  is  eila- 
Miihed^  by  the  great  benefit  arifing  from 

the 
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the  proper  pradlice  of  bliftering  in  in- 
flammatory difeafes. 

192.  Much  has  been  imputed  to  thq 
evacuation  occafioned  by  bliftering  ^ 
but  it  is  never  fo  confiderable  as  to  af- 
fed  the  whole  fyflem  ^  and  therefore 
can  neither,  by  fudden  depletion,  relax 
the  fanguiferous  vefTels,  nor,  by  any 
revulfion,  aifed  the  general  diltribu* 
tion  of  the  fluids. 

193.  The  evacution,  however,  is  fo 
confiderable  as  to  afFed  the  neighbour- 
ing veflels  3  and  the  manifeft  utility  of 
bliftering  near  the  part  affeded,  in  in- 
flammatory difeafes,  leads  me  to  believe, 
that  bliftering,  by  deriving  to  the  fkin, 
and  producing  an  eflufion  there,  relaxes 
the  fpafm  of  the  deeper  feated  veflels. 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  in  this  manner  that 
the  tumor  of  a  joint,  from  an  eflufion 
into  the  cellular  texture  under  the  fkin, 

takes 
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takes  ofF  the  rheumatic  pain  affedin^ 
that  joint. 

194.  Analogous  to  this,  itvxwf^lbe 
held,  that  the  good  eiFeds  of  bliilering 
in  continued  fevers,  arife  from  its  re- 
laxing the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  vefTels^ 
by  a  communication  of  the  bliftered 
part  with*  the  refl  of  the  fkin ;  and  this 
is  illuflrated  by  the  efFed:  of  bliilering 
in  colic  and  dyfentry. 

195*  It  appears  to  me,  that  bliftering 
may  be  employed  at  any  period  of 
continued  fevers  |  but  that  it  will  be  oF 
mofl  advantage  in  the  advanced.  Hate 
of  fuch  fevers,  when,  the  reaction  be- 
ing weaker,  all  ambiguity  from  the  Hi- 
mulant  power  of  bliilering  is  removed, 
and  when  it  may  beft  concur  with  o- 
ther  circumflances  tending  to  a  final 
folution  of  the  fpafm. 

iq6.  From 
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196.  From  the  view  of  this  matter 
given  in  193.  and  194.  it  will  appear, 
that  the  part  of  the  body  to  which 
bliflers  ought  to  be  applied,  is  indiffe- 
rent, excepting  upon  the  fufpicion  of 
topical  affedlion,  when  the  bliftering 
ought  to  be  made  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  part  ufFeded. 

t 

197.  Whether  Sinapisbis,  and  other 
RuBEFACiENTiA,  a6l  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  what  we  have  fuppofed  of 
bliftering,  may  be  doubtful  5  but  their 
efied:s  in  rheumatifm,  and  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes,  render  it  probable. 

198.  The  other  external  means  of 
taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veffels,  is  Warm  Bathing.  This  was 
frequently,  and  in  various  circumftan- 
ces,  employed  by  the  ancients;  but  till 
very  lately  has  been  negleded  by  mo- 
dern phyficians.  As  the  heat  of  the 
bath   ftimulates  the    extreme    vefiels, 

3  and, 
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and,  with  the  concurrence  of  moiilure, 
alfo  relaxes  them,  It  feems  to  be  a  fafe 
itimulus,  and  well  fuited  to  vf^Jie^.pjff' 
tfm  fpafm  afFeding  them*         Bs^oo-^r  T 

igg*  It  may  he  applied  to  the  whole 
body  by  immerfion ;  but  this  is,  in  ma- 
ny refpe^ts,  inconvenient  ^  and  whe- 
ther fomeof  the  inconveniences  of  im- 
merfion  might  not  be  avoided  by  a  va- 
pour-^bathy  I  have  not  learned  from  ex- 
perience^  I  know„  however,  from 
much  experience,  that  mofl:  of  the  pur^ 
pofes  of  warm-bathing  can  be  obtained 
by  a  fomentation  of  the  legs  and  feet„ 
if  properly  adminiflered,  and  continu- 
ed for  a  due  length  of  time,  which 
ought  not  to  be  iefs  than  an  hour. 

200.  The  marks  of  the  good  efleds 
of  fuch  a  fomentation,  are^  the  patient's 
bearing  it  eafily,  its  relieving  delirium, 
and  inducing  ileep, 

201.  Having 
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201.  Having  now  confidered  the  fe- 
veral  means  of  fatisfying  the  firfl  ge- 
neral indication  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
I  proceed  to  the  fecond,  (126.),  whiffh 
is,  To  remove  the  caufe,  or  obviate  the  ef- 
fefts  of  debility. 

202.  Moft  of  the  fedative  powers  ini 
ducing  debility,  ceafe  to  acl  foon  after 
they  have  been  firft  applied  3  and, 
therefore,  the  removing  them  is  not  an 
objed:  of  our  prefent  indication.  There 
is  only  one  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
contiuue  to  a6l  for  a  long  time ;  and 
that  is,  the  contagion  applied :  But  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  conta- 
gion that  can  lead  us  to  any  meafures 
for  removing  or  corredting  it.  We 
know  only  its  efFetSts  as  a  fedative 
power  inducing  debility,  or  as  a  ferment 
inducing  a  tendency  to  putrefad:ion  in 
the  fluids.  The  obviating  the  latter 
Vfill  be  confidered  under  our  third  ge- 
neral 
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neral  indication,  and  the  former  alone 
is  to  be  confidered  here. 

203.  The  debility  induced  in  fevers 
hy  contagion,  or  other  caufes,  appears 
efpecially  in  the  weaker  energy  of  the 
brain ;  but  in  what  this  confifls,  or  how 
it  may  be  diredlly  rellored,  we  do  not 
well  know.  As  Nature,  however,  does, 
feemingly  for  this  purpofe,  excite  the 
ad  ion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we  a- 
fcribe  the  continuance  of  debility  to 
the  weaker  rea6lion  of  the  fanguife- 
rous  fyftem;  fo  that  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  obviating  debility,  are 
immediately  direded  to  fupport  and 
increafe  the  adion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  ;  and  the  remedies  ufed  are 
Tonics  or  Stimulants. 

204.-  In  contagious  difeafes,  both 
from -the  elFeds  which  appear,  and  from 
difledions,  it  is  known,  that  the  tone 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  coniider- 

VoL.  I.  P  ably 
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ably  dimlnlfhed;  and  tliat  tonic  re- 
medies, therefore,  are  properly  indi- 
cated. 

Thefe  are  to  be  confidered  as  of  two 
kinds  ^  the  firfl  being  the  power  of 
cold,  the  fecond  that  of  tonic  medi- 
cines. 

205.  The  power  of  cold,  as  a  tonic, 
I  have  mentioned  above  (90.)  ^  and  It 
is  employed,  in  fevers,  in  two  ways  ; 
either  as  the  cold  matter  is  thrown  in-, 
to  the  llomach,  or  as  it  is  applied  to 
the  furface  of  the  body* 

206.  As  it  has  been  fhown  above, 
that  the  tonic  power  of  cold  can  be 
communicated  from  any  one  part  to 
every  other  part  of  thp  fyllem ;  fo  it 
will  readily  be  allowed,  *  that  the  llo- 
mach is  a  part  as  fit  for  this  communi- 
cation as  any  other  5  and  that  cold 
drink,   taken   into   the   ftomach,  may 

therefore 
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therefore  prove  an  ufeful  tonic  in  fe- 
vers.    ^ 

^07.  This  the  experience  of  all  ages 
has  confirmed  :  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that, 
in  certain  circumflances,  cold  drink, 
taken  into  the  llomach,  has  proved 
very  hurtful  ^  and,  therefore,  that  the 
ufe  of  cold  d;rink  in  fevers  requires 
fome  limitations.  What  thefe  limita- 
tions fhould  be,  and  what  are  all  the 
circumftances  v^hich  may  forbid  the 
ufe  of  cold  drink,  is  difEcult  to  deter- 
mine p  but  it  feems  clearly  forbidden, 
in  all  cafes  where  a  phlogiftic  diathelis 
prevails  in  the  fyltem,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  when  there  are  topical  a£fe6];ions 
of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

208.  The  other  method  of  employ- 
ing cold  as  a  tonic,  is,  by  applying  it 
to  the  furface  of  the  body.     The  ap- 
plication of  cold  air  to  the  furface  of 
P  2  the 
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the  body,  as  a  refrigerant  power  fit  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  readion,  I 
have  fpoken  of  above  (133.)^  but  pro- 
bably it  may  alfo  be  confidered  here  as 
"a  tonic,  and  ufeful  in  cafes  of  debility. 

209.  Not  only  cool  air,  but  cold  wa- 
ter alfo  may  be  applied  to  the  furface 
p£  the  body,  as  a  refrigerant,  and  per- 
haps as  a  tonic.  The  ancients  fre- 
quently applied  it  with  advantage,  to 
particular  parts,  as  a  tonic  5  but  it  is  a 
difcovery  of  modern  times,  that  in  the 
cafe  of  putrid  fevers,  attended  with 
much  debility,  the  body  may  be  waih- 
ed  all  over  with  cold  water. 

210.  This  was  firfl  pradifed  at  Bre- 
flaw  in  Silefia,  as  appears  from  a  dif- 
fertatipn,  under  the  title  of  Epidemia 
verna  que  Wratijlaviam^  anno  1737,  affixit, 
to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  A6ta 
Nat,  Curiof,  Vol.  X.  And  from  other 
writers  we  find,  that  the  pradice  has 

paiTed 
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pafled  into  foitie  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  3  although  in  this   illand,  fo- 
far  as  I  know,  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
experience  of  it. 

211.  The  medicines  which  have 
been  employed  in  fevers,  as  tonics^ 
are  various.  If  the  Saccharum  Sa- 
turni  has  been  found  ufeful,  it  is,  pro- 
bably, as  a  tonic,  rather  than  as  a  re- 
frigerant t,  and  the  Ens  Veneris,  or  o- 
ther  preparations  of  iron  which  have 
been  employed,  can  a6t  as  tonics  only. 
The  preparations  of  copper,  from  their 
effects  in  epilepfy,  are  prefumed  to 
pofTefs  a  tonic  power  ^  but,  whether 
their  ufe  in  fevers  be  founded  upon 
their  tonic  or  their  emetic  powers,  may 
be  uncertain.  The  ufe  of  arfenic  and 
of  alum,  in  intermittent  fevers,  feems 
manifeflly  to  depend  upon  their  tonic 
power.  And,  upon  the  whole,  there 
may  occur  cafes  of  continued  fevers, 
which  may  be  cured  by  tonics  taken 
P  3  from 
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from  the  foflile  kingdom :  But  the  ufe 
of  thefe  has  been  rare,  as  well  as  the 
effedts  uncertain;  and  phyiicians  have 
employed,  more  commonly,  the  vege- 
table tonics* 

212.  A  great  variety  of  thefe  has 
been  employed  in  the-  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fevers  ;  but  how  many  of  them 
may  be  employed  in  continued  fevers, 
or  in  what  circumftances  of  thefe  fe- 
vers, is  not  well  afcertained ;  and  I 
fhall  now  only  conlider  the  queftion 
with  refped;  to  the  molt  celebrated  of 
thefe  tonicsj,  the  Peruvian  Bark*. 

213.  This 

*  When  or  how  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  firfl:  difco^ 
vered  the  febrifuge  powers  of  this  bark  is  involved  ia 
fable  and  uncertainty.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
long  known  its,  virtue,  although  we  have  no  proofs  of 
their  revealing  it  to  the  Europeans  before  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century.  The  Spaniards  call  the  tree  which 
produces  it  Palo  de  Calenturas^  or  fever  tree.  Linne 
ealls  it  Cinchona  qfficinalisj  in  memory  of  the  Countefe 

de 
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213.  This  bark  has  been  commonly 

confidered  as  a  fpecific,  or  as  a  remedy 

P4  of 

de  Cinchon,  the  Spanifli  viceroy's  Lady  in  Pertf,  who 
was  the  firft  European  that  had  been  cured  by  it.  It 
was  firft  brought  into  Italy  by  a  Jefuit  about  the  year 
1649,  and  diftributed  through  Europe  by  the  fathers  of 
that  order ;  hence  the  names  Cortex  and  Pulvis  'Jefui- 
iicus,  Pulvis  Fatrtim,  By  Cardinal  de  Lugo's  influence 
a  cargo  of  it  was  procured  and  brought  to  Rome  foon 
after  j  whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pulvis  Cardi- 
nalis  de  Lugo, 

As  this  bark  is  a  medicine  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance, it  may  not  be  improper  to  join  a  fliort  defcrip^ 
tion  of  the  external  qualities  of  the  beft  fort.  It  is  in 
concave  pieces,  fcarcely  ever  exceeding  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cylinder  cut  longitudinally.  It  breaks  ihort,  and 
when  broken  evidently  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
three  diftind  and  feparate  coats,  m%.  one  outer  thin 
coat,  that  is  fomewhat  rugged,  often  covered  with  mofs 
of  diiferent  kinds,  and  is  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour  like 
cinnamon.  The  middle  coat  is  confiderably  thicker, 
of  a  clofer  texture  and  deeper  colour  than  the  6rft,  and 
is  lefs  brittle  but  more  refinous  than  any  other  part. 
The  third  or  innermoft  coat  is  woody  and  fibrous,  and 
of  a  brightifh  red,  at  leaft  confiderably  brighter  than 

3  -  '  either 
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of  which  the  operation  was  not  under- 
flood.  But  it  is  certainly  allowable  to 
inquire  into  this  matter  ^  and  I  appre- 
hend it  may  be  explained. 

214.  To 

either  of  the  others.  From  this  defcription  of  the  bark, 
great  care  muft  be  taken  in  powdering  it,  not  to  leave 
much  grofs  powder,  but  to  pafs  the  whole  of  it  through 
the  fieve,  becaufe  the  mod  refinous,  and  confequently 
the  moft  effeftual,  part  of  the  bark  is  the  longeft  and 
moft  difficult  to  powder. 

With  refpedl  to  the  two  kinds  of  bark  fo  much 
talked  of  and  noticed  a  few  years  ago,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  they  feem  to  be  the  produ£lion 
of  the  fame  tree.  The  Spaniards  always  fete£l:ed  fuch 
pieces  as  thofe  above  defcribed  out  of  the  original  pac- 
kages, and  rejefted  the  thin,  pale,  and  quilled  fort, 
which  the  Englifli  preferred.  It  is  certain  that  both- 
the  red,  pale,  quilled,  and  a  variety  of  gradation  be- 
tween them,  all  occur  in  the  fame  cheft  as  originally 
imported  ;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  the 
bark  of  different  kinds  of  trees  fhould  be  packed  to- 
gether. Be  this  matter  however  as  it  may,  experience 
gives  the  preference  to  what  is  called  the  red  barky 
and  this  fort  ought  furely  to  be  ufed« 
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214.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  as,  in  many  cafes,  the  ef- 
feds  of  the  bark  are  perceived  foon  af- 
ter its  being  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  before  it  can  pollibly  be  conveyed 
to  the  mafs  of  blood,  we  may  conckide, 
that  its  effedts  do  not  arife  from  its  ope- 
rating on  the  fluids  ^  and  mufl,  there- 
fore, depend  upon  its  operating  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  being  there- 
by cdmmunicated  to  the  reft  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem.     This  operation  feems  to 
be  a  tonic  power,  the  bark  being  a  re- 
medy in  many  cafes  of  debility,  parti- 
cularly in  gangrene :  And,  as  the  re- 
currence of  the  paroxyfms  of  intermit- 
tent fevers  depends  upon  a  recurrence 
of  atony,  (35.  and  s^»),  fo  probably 
the  bark,  by  its  tonic  power,  prevents 
'  the  recurrence  of  thefe  paroxyfms  ;  and 
this  is  greatly  confirmed  .by  obferving, 
that  many  other  tonic  medicines  an- 
Iwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

^  21:;.  If 
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215.  If  the  operation  of  the  bark 
may  be  thus  explained,  from  its  pofTef- 
ling  a  tonic  power,  it  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive why  it  is  improper  when  a  phlo- 
giftic  diathefis  prevails  3  and,  from  the 
fame  view,  we  can  afcertain  in  what 
cafes  of  continued  fever  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Thefe  are  either  after  conli- 
derable  remiflions  have  appeared,  when 
it  may  be  employed  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  exacerbations,  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing that  it  is  ufed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers :  or  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fe- 
vers, when  all  fufpicion  of  an  inflam- 
matory llate  is  removed,  and  a  general 
debility  prevails  in  the  fyflem  ;  and  its 
being  then  employed  is  fufficiently  a- 
greeable  to  the  prefent  practice. 

216.  With  refped  to  the  fufe  of  the 
bark,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  good  ef- 
feds  are  to  be  expeded  frorii  it,  almoll 

only 
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only  when  given  in  fubftance  and  in 
large  quantity*. 

,217.  Another  fet  of  medicines  to  be 
employed  for  obviating  debility  and  its 
effects,  are  the  direct  flimulants  (203.)* 
Thefe,  in  fome  meafure,  increafe  the 
tone  of  the  moving  fibres  ^  but  they 
are  different  from  the  tonics,  as  more 
diredly  exciting  and  incrdafing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries.  This 
mode  of  their  operation  renders  the 
ufe  of  them  ambiguous  ^  and  when  an 
inflammatory  diathefis  is  prefent,  as  fo 
often  happens  in  the  beginning  of  fe- 
vers, 

*  The  dofes  csf  the  bark  can  only  be  d-etermined 
from  the  Hate  of  the  patient's  ftomach  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difeafe :  It  is  ufual  to  give  a  drachm  of 
the  powder  at  a  dofe,  and  repeat  it  ever j  two  or  three 
hom'S,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  or  the 
ftate  of  the  patient's  bowels.  It  frequently  paffes  oW 
by  ftool  when  given  too  liberally ;  this  inconvenience 
is  obviated  by  giving  a  few  drops,  8  or  12,  of  lauda- 
num with  each  dofe. 
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vers,  the  efFeds  of  thefe  ilimulants  may 
be  very  hurtful^  but  it  ftill  remains 
probable,  that,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of 
fevers,  when  debility  prevails,  they 
may  be  ufeful. 

218.  What  are  the  llimulants  that 
may  be  moll  properly  employed,  I  am 
uncertain,  as  the  ufe  of  them  in  this 
age  has  been  rare ;  but  I  am  difpofed 
to  believe  that,  of  all  kinds,  wine  is 
the  befl. 

219.  Wine  has  the  advantage  of  be-  . 
ing  grateful  to  the  palate  and  ftomach, 
and  of  having  its  ftimulant  parts  fo 
much  diluted,  that  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently given  in  fmall  dofes ;  fo  that  it 
may  be  employed  with  fufficient  cau- 
tion :  But  it  is  of  little  fervice  unlefs 
taken  pretty  largely  *. 

220.  It 

*  Wine  is  a  valuable  cordial,  and  is  much  fuperipf      - 
to  moft  other  ftimulants  j  it  raifes  the  pulfe,  fupports 

the        . 
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220.  It  maybe  fuppofed,  and  on  good 
grounds,  that  wine  has  an  operation  a- 
nalogous  to  that. of  opium  and  fome 
other  narcotic  medicines.  It  may  in- 
deed be  faid,  that  we  can  diflindly 
mark  its  ftimulant  power  only,  which 
renders  its  efFeds  in  the  phr^nitic  deli- 
rium manifeflly  hurtful,  and,  in  the 
mild  delirium,  depending  on  debility, 
as  remarkably  ufeful.  But  in  all  this, 
the  analogy  with  opium  is  flill  obvious  > 
and  it  is  probable,  that  both  wine  and 
opium  are  more  ufeful  by  their  feda- 
five  and  antifpafmodic,  than  by  their 
ftimulant  powers. 

221.  Thefe 

the  vis  vitse,  promotes  diaphorelis,  and  refifts  putrefac- 
tion. 

With  refpe£l  to,  the  medical  differences  of  wines,  it 
may  fuffice  to  obferve,  tha,t  the  efFeds-of  full  bodied 
wines  are  more  lafting  than  thofe  of  the  thinner.  Red 
wines  are  fuballringent,  and  confequently  poffefs  a  to- 
nic virtue,  and  are  hence  more  proper  in  fevers  of  all 
kinds  where  wine  is  at  all  admiffible,  than  white 
wines  are.  All  fweet  wines  are  nutritive  and  in  general 
more  llimulating  than  others;  but  they  heat  much, 
md  are  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  ftomach. 
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,221.  Thefe  are  the  means  of  anfwer-  > 
ing    our     fecond    general    indication 
{126.  2.);  and   I   now  proceed  to  the 
third,  which  is,  'To  obviate  or  tO'  correSi 
the  tendency  of  the  Jiuids  to  putrefadion, 

222.  This  may  be  done, 

1.  By  avoiding  "any  new  application 
of  putrid  or  putrefcent  matter. 

2.  By  evacuating  the  putrid  or  pu- 
trefcent matter  already  prefent-  in  the 
body. 

3.  By  correcting  the  putrid  or  putref- 
cent matter  remaining  in  the  body. 

4.  By  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  thereby  reliiling  further  putre- 
fadion,  or  obviating  its  efFeds. 

223.  The  further  application  of  pu- 
trid Of  puttefcent  matter  may  be  a^ 
voided, 

I.  By  removing  the  patient  from 
places  filled  with  corrupted  air. 

2.  By 
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2.  By  corredling  the  air  from  which 
he  cannot  be  removed. 

3.  By  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  the  patient's  own  effluvia,  by  a  con- 
ftant  ventilation,  and  by  a  frequent 
change  of  bed-clothes  and  body-linen, 

4.  By  the  careful  and  fpeedy  re- 
moval of  all  excremental  matters  from 
the  patient's  chamber. 

5.  By  avoiding  animal  food,  or  cor- 
recting it, 

224.  The  putrid  or  putrefcent  mat- 
ter, already  prefent  in  the  body,  may 
be  evacuated  partly  by  evacuating  fre- 
quently the  contents  of  the  intellines  *; 

and 

*  The  evacuants  to  be  ufed  in  thefe  cafes  are,  the 
milder  purges,  fuch  as  manna,  &c.  Rhubarb  and 
Senna  may  alfo  be  ufed ;  but  we  muft  avoid  the 
drajftic  purges,  fuch  as  jalap,  fcammony,  aloes,  and 
iimilar  refinous  purges.  Calomel  has  been  found  very 
ufeful  in  thefe  cafes :  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity 
of  8  or  10  grains,  and  three  ounces  of  the  Infufum 

fennae 
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and  more  ,  efFedually  Hill,  by  fupport- 
ing  the  excretions  of  perfpiration  and 
urine,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  diluents  *. 

225.  The  putrid  or  putrefcent  mat- 
ter, remaining  in  the  body,  may  be 
rendered  more  mild  and  innocent  by 
the  ufe  of  dihients  3  or  may  be  corred:- 
ed  by  the  ufe  of  antifeptics.  Thefe 
laft  are  of  many  and  various  kinds  > 
but  which  of  them  are  conveniently 
applicable,  or  more  particularly  fuited 
to  the  fevers,  is  not  well  afcertained. 
Thofe  mofl  certainly  applicable  and 
ufeful,  are  acids  f  of  all  kinds,  acefcent 

aliments, 

fennae  with  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  fait  may  be 
given,  about  lo  or  12  hours  after  it,  to  accelerate  its 
operation. 

*  The  diluents  neceflary  in  thefe  cafes  muft  all  be 
mixed  with  a  little  Port  wine  or  claret.  ■  Warm  Port 
wine  and  water  is  the  bell  diluent. 

f  Whether  all  kinds  of  acids  are  to  be  ufed  as  an- 
tifeptics is  fomewhat  doubtful.  The  mineral  acids, 
efpecially  the  vitriolic,  have  been  much  recommended; 
but  the  vegetable  acids  feem  much  more  effiacious. 

As 
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aliments,    neutral    falts  %    and    fixed 

226.  The 


air  f 


As  their  mlldnefs  allows  us  to  give  them  i'n  very 
large  quantities,  and  as  thej  more  eafilj  enter  into  a 
union  v^^ith  the  animal  fluids  than  the  foffil  acids  do, 
they  feem  more  fuitable  antifeptics  in  thefe  cafes.  ' 
Whether  there  is  .any  difference  between  the  native 
vegetable  acids  and  vinegar,  with  refpeft  to  their  an- 
tifeptic  qualities,  was  formerly  much  difputed  by 
praftitioners.  Phyficians,  however,  have  now  fettled 
Jthis  queilion  ;  and  are  generally  of  opinion,  that,  in 
cafes  of  putrefcence  arifing  from  fevers,  the  fermented 
acid  is  moll  proper  ;  but,  in  cafes  of  putrefcence  with- 
out fever,  they  prefer  the  native  acid  juices. 

*  The  antifeptic  power  of  the  different  neutral 
falts  is  extremely  various.  According  to  the  reafon- 
ing  in  the  foregoing  note,  thofe  confifting  of  a  vege- 
table acid  bafe  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  and  indeed  ex- 
perience confirms  the  opinion.  The  Spiritus  Minde- 
reri  would  perhaps  be  ufefulj  if  it  could  be  prevented 
from  pafling  too  haftily-off  by  fweat  and  urine.  In 
dofes  of  a  drachm  every  two  hours,  it  is  lefs  fubjedt 
to  promote  fweat  and  urine,  than  when  given  in  the 
, ufual  dofe  of  half  an  ounce.  Lemon  juice,  faturated 
with  volatile  alkali,  has  often  been  fuccefsfuUy  ufed 
in  thefe  cafes  ;  efpecially  when  they  are  taken  either, 
in  the  a6l  of  effervefcence,  or  feparate^y,  the  one  im- 
mediately after  the  other. 

f  Th.e  antifeptic  qualities  of  fixed  air   are  much 
Vol.  I.  Q^  doubted 
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226.  The   progrefs    of    putrefadion 
may  be  confideraoiy  retarded,  and   its 

efFedis 


doubted  by  <'everal  eminent  phyficians.     The  giving 
it  is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  fometimes  even  im- 
poffible. 

The  author  might  have  added  feveral  other  anti- 
feptics  to  the  fhort  lift  he  has  given  :  What  he  has 
mentioned,  .^owever,  are  fuch  as  are  generally  ufed, 
or  approved  of,  by  practitioners.  Camphor  is  a  con- 
fiderable  antifeptic,  but  it  is  ot"  too  heating  a  quality 
to  be  given  in  fuch  quantities  as  feem  necelTary.  The 
common  dofe  of  it  is  from  one  to  ten  grains,  and  it  is 
beft  exhibited  m  the  form  of  a  bolus  ;  in  which  form 
jt  may  alTo  be  joined  with  fome  other  antifeptic,  as 
^.  Camphor,  gr.  viii.  ,    ., 

Spt.  Vini.  gutt.  X. 
Pulv.  Rad.  Contrayerv.  ^ii. 
Syr.  limpl.  q.  f. 
M.  £  bol. 
This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  fix  hours,  or  of- 
tener.  efpecially  if  the   palfe   be   low  or  weak.     In 
ufing  camphor  tiie  praditioner   ought  to   remember 
that  this  medicine,   when  given  in  large  quantities, 
frequently  ocCifions  delirium.  Peculiar  attention  muft 
therefore  be  p^id  to  that  fymptom,  and  the  dofes  of 
champhor  regulated  with  caution. 
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effedls  obviated,  by  fupporting  the  tone 
of  the  veilels  :  And  this  may  be  done 
by  tonic  remedies  ^  the  chief  of  which 
are,  Cold,  and  Peruvian  Bark,  both 
fufficiently  treated  of  above,  (205. 
etfeq,) 

227.  I  have"  now  finifhed  the  con- 
Iideration  of  the  three  general  indica- 
tions to  be  formed  in  the  cure  of  con- 
tinued fevers ;  and  have  mentioned 
moft  of  the  remedies  whicli  have  been, 
upon  any  occafion,  employed  in  this 
bufinefs.  It  was  necefTary,  in  the  Erfl , 
place,  to  conlider  thefe  indications  and 
remedies  feparately,  and  to  explain  the 
operation  of  the  latter  more  generally  : 
But,  from  what  has  been  now  deliver- 
ed, compared  with  what  was  faid  above, 
concerning  the  difference  of  fevers, 
and  the  fignification  of  their  feveral 
fymptoms  in  forming  the  prognoftic,  I 
exped  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  afiign 
the  indication,  and  to  feled:  and  com- 
0^2  bine 
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bine  the  feveral  remedies  mentioned,  fo 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  feveral  fpecies 
and  circmnftances  of  continued  fevers. 

I  think  it  may  be  ufeful  for  my  Read- 
ers to  have  the  whole  of  the  cure  of 
Continued  Fevers  brought  under 
one  View,  as  in  the  following  Table. 

In  the  Cure  of  CONTINUED  FEVERS, 
The  Indic  ATioN  s  are, 

I.  Tb  moderate  the  violence  of  ?'eaEiion, 

Which  may  be  done,  by 
I.  Diminifhing    the    action   of    the 

heart  aud  arteries,  by 
A.  Avoiding  or  moderating  thofe  ir- 
ritations which  are  almofl: '  con- 
ftantly  applied  to  the  body ;  as, 
a.  The  imprelhohs  made  upon  our 
fenfes,  particularly, 

a.  I'ncreafed 
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a.  Increafed   heat,  whether  ariling 
from 

act.  External  heat,  or, 
/3/3.  The   accumulation   of    the 
heat,  of  the  body. 

b.  The  exercife  of  the  body, 

c.  The-exercife  of  the  mind, 

d.  The  taking  in  of  aliment. 

e.  Particular      irritations      ariling 

from 

(X.  The  fenfe  of  thirft, 

/3.  Crudities,   or   corrupted  hu- 
mours, in  the  ftomach, 

y.  The   preternatural  retention 
of  faeces, 

^.  A   general   acrimony   of  the 
fluids. 
B.  Employing  certain  fedative  pow- 
ers 5  asj 

a.  Cold, 

b.  Refrigerants;  the  chief  c»f  which 

are, 
a.  Acids  of  all  kinds, 
/3.  Neutral  falts, 

Ql3  7'  Metallic 
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7.  Metallic  falts. 
C.  Diminifliing  the  tenfion  and  tone:; 
of  the  arterial  fyftem,  by 

a.  Blood-letting, 

b.  Purging. 

2.  Taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
vefTels,  by 

A.  Internal  means  3  which  are, 

a.  Thofe  remedies  which  determine, 

to  the  furface,  as, 
a.  Diluents, 
/S.  Neutral  falls, 
y,  Sudorifics, 
§*  Emetics. 

b.  Thofe  remedies  named  Antifpaf- 

modics. 

B.  External  means  y  as, 

a.  Blillering, 

b.  Warm  bathing, 

II,  To  remove  the  caufes,  or  obv'mtrtbe  ef-^ 
feBs,  of  debility,  by 

I.  Supporting  and  increafing  the  adion 

of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by 

A.  Tonics^ 
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A.  Tonics,  as, 

a.  Cold, 

b.  Tonic  medicines,  which  are  ei- 

ther, 
a.  Foflii,  as^ 

aa.  Saccharum  faturni,  &c,  or, 
/$.  Vegetable,  as, 

aa.  Peruvian  bark. 

B.  Stimulants,  as, 

a.  Aromatics,  &c. 

b.  Wine. 

III.  T!o  obviate  or  correEi  the  tendency  of 
the  fluids  to  piitrefaBion,  by 

I.  Avoiding  the  application  of  putrid 
or  putrefcent  matter,  by 

A.  Removing  the  patient  from  places 

filled  with  corrupted  air. 

B.  Correding  the  air  from  which  he 

cannot  be  removed. 

C.  Avoiding  the  accumulation  of  the 

patient's- own  effluvia,  by 
a.  A  conflant  ventilation, 

0^4  b.  Frequently 
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b.  Frequently  changing  the    bed- 
clothes and  body-linen. 

D.  Removing  carefully  and  fpeedily 

all  excremental  matters. 

E.  Avoiding   animal   food,  or   cor- 

recting it. 

2.  Evacuating  the  putrid  or  putrefcent 

matter  already  prefent  in  the 
body,  by  ^ 

A.  Evacuating  frequently  the  intef- 

tines. 

I 

B.  Supporting  the  excretions  of  per- 

fpiration  and  urine,  by 
a.  Diluents, 
b..  Neutral  falts. 

3.  Corre6ling  the  putrid  or  putrefcent 

matter  remaining  in  the  bo- 
dy, by 

A.  Diluents, 

B.  Antifeptics, 

C.  Fixed  air. 

4.  Refifting   farther    putrefaction,    or 

obviating  its  tlieCls,  by 
Supporting  the  tone  of  the  veflels,  by 
Tonic  remedies. 

SECT. 
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SECTION     IL 


Of  the  Cure  o/"  Intermittent  Fevers, 


228.  It  ft  ill  remains  to  confider  the 
cure  o£  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  with 
refped  to  thefe,  we  form  alfo  three  ge- 
neral indications. 

T.  In  the  time  of  intermijjioriy  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms, 

2.  In  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  to  conduB 
thefe  fo  as  to  obtain  a  final fohtion  of  the 
difeafe,  -.  < 

3.  To  take  off  certain  circumjlances 
which  might  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the 
two  firji  indications, 

,  229.  The 
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229.  The  firfl  indication  may  be  an- 
fwered  in  two  ways  : 

1.  By  increafing  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  fome  time  before  the 
period  of  acceflion,  and  fupporting 
that  increafed  adlion  till  the  period  of 
the  acceflion  be  over,  fo  as  thereby  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  atony 
and  fp'afm  of  the  extreme  ve'flels  which 
give  occalion  to  the  recurrence  of 
paroxyfms. 

2.  Without  increafing  the  adlion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  the  recurrence 
of  paroxyfms  may  be  prevented,  by  fup- 
porting the  tone  of  the  vefTels,  and 
thereby  preventing  atony,  and  the  con- 
fequent  fpafm. 

230.  For  the  purpofe  mentioned  in 
(229.  I.),  the  adion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  may  be  increafed, 

I.  By  various  ftimulant  remedies, 
internally  given,  or  externally  applied, 
and  that  without  exciting  fweat._ 

?  2.  By 
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2.  By  the  fame  remedies,  or  others 
Co  managed  as  to  excite  fweating,  and 
to  fupport  that  fweating  till  the  period 
of  accellion  be  for  fome  tinie  paft. 

3.  By  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics", 
given  about  an  hour  before  the  time 
of  acceilion,  thereby  fupporting  and 
increaling  the  tone  and  action  of  the 
extreme  veflels. 

231.  The  tone  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels  may  be  fupported  without  increa- 
ling the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
(229.  2.),  by  various  tonic  medicines  > 
as, 

1.  Allringents  alone. 

2.  Bitters  alone. 

3.  Allringents  and  bitters  conjoined. 

4.  Allringents    and   aromatic s   con- 

joined. 

5.  Certain  metallic  tonics.  '  , 

6.  Opiates. 

Lallly,  An  impreflion  of  horror. 

A  good 
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A  good  deal  of  exerctfe,  and  as  full 
a  diet  as  the  condition  of  the  patient's 
appetite  and  digeflion  may  allow  of, 
will  be  proper  during  the  time  of  inter- 
miilion,  and  may  be  conhdered  as  be- 
longing to  this  head. 

232.  Of  all  the  tonic  remedies  men- 
tioned (231.),  the  moil  celebrated,  and 
perhaps  the  moll  certainly  efFe6lual,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark,  the  tonic  power  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
ftrate  above  (214.),  and  have  at  the 
fame. time  explained  its  ufe  in  cx)nti- 
nued  fevers. 

The  fame  obferyation  as  made  in 
(216.)  is  efpecially  proper  in  the  cafe, 
of  intermittents  :  And  further,  with 
refped  to  thefe,  the  following  obferva- 
tions  or  rules  are  offered  here. 

I.  That  the  bark  may  be  employed 
with  fafety  at  any  period  of  intermit- 
tent fevers,  providing  that,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  be  neith(^r  a  phlogiftic  dia- 

theiis 
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theiis  prevailing  in  the  fyftem,  nor  any 
confiderable  or  fixed  congeftion  prefent 
in  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

2.  The  proper  time  for  exhibiting 
the  bark  in  intermittent  fevers,  is  du- 
ring the  time  of  intermiffion  y  and 
where  intermiflions  are  to  be  expelled, 
it  is  to  be  abftained  from  in  the  time 
of  paroxyfms. 

3.  In  remittents,  though  no  entire 
apyrexia  occurs,  the  Bark  may  be  gi- 
ven during  the  remillions ;  and  it  fhould 
be  given,  even  though  the  remiffions  be 
inconfiderable,  if,  from  the  known  na- 
ture of  the  epidemic,  intermiflions  or 
confiderable  remifiions  are  not  to  be 
foon  expelled,  and  that  great  danger  is 
apprehended  from  repeated  exacerba- 
tions. 

4.  In  the  cafe  of  genuine  intermit- 
tents,  while  a  due  quantity  of  Bark  is 
to  be  employed,  the  exhibition  of  it 
ought  to  be  brought  as  near  to  the  time 

of 
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of  acceffion   as    the    condition   of  the 
patient's  flomach  will  allow. 

5.  In  general,  in  all  cafes  of  inter- 
mittents,  it  is  not  fufEcient  that  the  re- 
currence of  paroxyfms  be  flopped  for 
once  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark ;  a  relapfe 
is  commonly  to  be  expeded,  and  fhould 
be  prevented  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
bark,  repeated  at  proper  intervals  *. 

233.  Our 


*  The  quantity  of  bark  to  be  given  in  the  intermif- 
fion  mull  be  as  great  as  the  ftomach  can  poffibly  bear. 
It  is  very  common  to  give  two  ounces  during  the  in- 
termiiEoh,  in  dofes  of  half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples 
every  hour,  efpecially  in  quartans.  But  it  has  been 
found  m<^re  fuccelsful  in  its  operations,  when  we  begin 
with  fmall  dofes,  viz.  ^i.  in  the  commencement  of 
the  intermiffion,  and  increafe  the  dofes  to  3  i-  towards 
the  end  of  it.  The  bark  fometimes  iits  better  on 
the  ftomach  by  adding  to  it  about  an  eighth  or  a 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  fome  aromatic  antifeptic. 
Virginian  fnake  root  anfwers  this  intention  very  well. 
An  ounce  of  red  bark  and  two  drachms  of  fnake 
root  taken  during  the  intermiffion  of  a  tertian,  if  the 
ftomach  can  bear  it,  or  if  no  diarrhoea  comes  on,  ge- 
nerally 
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233.  Our  fecond  general  indication 
for  conducing  the  paroxyfms  of  inter- 
mittent 


nerally  prevents  the  next  paroxyfm.  In  cafe  of  diar- 
rhoea being  produced  by  bark,  ten  or  twelve  drops 
of  laudanum  are  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  with 
€a,ch  dofe  of  the  bark. 

The  fubftances  generally  joined  with  the  bark  in 
prefcription,  feem  calculated  either  to  promote  its  ef- 
ficacy or  reduce  it  to  the  intended  form,  without  ha- 
ving regard   to  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  cojnpoiition. 
This  however  is  a  point  of  great  confequence,  as  the 
tafle  of  the  bark,  and  the  large  quantity  of  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  cure,  make  the  patient  frequently  loath 
it  before  its  ufe  ought  to  be  difcontinued.     When, 
made  into  an  electuary  or  bolusj  with  fyrups,  it  flicks 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces  •,  whence  its  tafte  remains 
a  long  while  ;  but,  when  made  into  an  eleftuary  with 
mucilages,  it  pafles  down  freely,  fcarcely  leaving  ^ny 
tafte  behind  it.     The  tafte  of  the  bark  is  very  effec- 
tually concealed  by  liquorice  root  in  a  deeo6lion,  or 
by  the  extract  in  an  eledluary.     The  extrad  of  log- 
wood alfo  conceals  tiie  tafte  of  the  bark,  and  an  elec- 
tuary made  with  it,  and  a  lufficient  quantity  of  muci- 
lage, is  a  very  elegant  form.,  » Decodions,  iafufions, 

and 
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mittent  fevers,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  final 
folution  of  the  difeafe,  may  be  an- 
fwered, 

I.  By 


'     and  tinclures  of  the  Ibark^are  much  lefe  efficacious 
than  the  fubftance. 

'  The  extra£l  and  the  refin  are  feldom  employed  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  except  when  other  forms 
will  not  lit  on  the  ftomach.  The  formula  in  the  laft 
,  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  beft,  being  a  compound 
of  both  the  cxtradl  and  refin  ;  for  the  watery  exttadt 
is  ftrong  in  bitternefs,  but  weak  in  aftringen'cy,  and 
the  refin  is  flrong  in  aftringen'cy,  but  weak  in  bitter- 
nefs, and  both  qualities  are  neceffary  for  curing  inter- 
mittents.  About  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  extradl 
are  equivalent  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder. 

When  a  paroxyfm  has  been  flopped  by  the  bark, 
,  it  is  by  no  means  fafe  to  abandon  the  ufe  of  this  me- 
dicine altogether,  as  a  relapfe  is  always  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  dofes  are  to  be  gradually  diminifhed, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  giving  them 
are  to  be  increafed  :  After  tertians,  we  may  dimi- 
nilh  the  quantity  daily  one  half,  till  we  arrive  at  two 
drachms  a-day ;  for  eight  days  longer,  we  ought  to 

give 
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t.  By  exhibiting  emetics  during  the 
time  of  the  cold  ftage,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hot. 

.  2.  By 

give  two  fcruples  thrice  a~day;  after  which  period, 
two  fcruples  ought  to  be  given  night  aftd  morning  for 
a  week  longer  :  After  quartans,  when  the  dofe  is  re- 
duced to  two  drachms  a-day,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
continue  giving  this  quantity  daily  for  a  .  fortnight, 
and  half  a  drachm  night  and  morning  for  a  fortnight 
longer. 

\  ■        ■'        '         ' 

In  order  the  more  efFedually  to  prevent  a  relapfe, 
great  attention  muft  be  paid  to  diet  and  regimen.  Pa- 
tients are  generally  extremely  voracious  after  the 
cure  of  intermittents  ;  and  indeed  they  require  con- 
iiderable  nutrition  to  fupply  the  wafte  occafioned  by 
the  fever.  .  Small  quantities  of  food  are  to  be  taken 
at  once  and  to  be  often  repeated ;  and  the  moll  nu- 
tritive, and  at  the  fame  time  eafily  digeftible  food, 
muft  be  chofen,  as  broths  with  barley  and  white  fleflx 
meat,  roaft  lamb,  veal,  chickens,  new  laid  eggs,  broiled 
freflx  fi{h,  Is'c.  Acrid,  aceTcent,  and  irritating  ali- 
ments, and  acids  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
drink  ought  to  be  in  moderate  quantity,  but  rich  and 
flrqng  ;  as  mild  ale,  and  Port  wine  and  water. 

'  .  With 

Vol.  I.  R 
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2.  By  opiates  given  during  the  time 
of  the  hot  ftage  *. 

234.  The 


With  r^fpedl  to  the  regimen  proper  for  convale- 
fcents  from  intermittents,  it  may  fuffice  ta  obferve, 
that  fleep  may  be. indulged  in.  Exercife  without  fa--^ 
tigue  is  of  great  u£e,  either  by  walking,  by  riding  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient.  But,  above  all,  cold  mull  be  careful- 
ly avoided  ;  for  nothing  more  efFe£lually  produces  a 
relapfe  than  an  imprudent  expofure  to  cold  damp  air,  . 
oranegleQ:in  keeping  the  body  properly  clothed. 

The  praftice  of  giving  purges  after  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents is  highly  blameable,  and  is  frequently  the 
caufe  of  a  relapfe.  Should  coilivenefs  be  troublefome, 
it  may  be  removed  by  very  mild  emollient  clyfters^ 

*  This  praftice,  of  giving  vomits  in  the  end  of  the 
coldllage  and  an  opiate  after  their  operation,  is  old. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swie- 
ten,  and  moft  practical  writers.  It  rauft  not  however ' 
he  indifcriniinately  ufed.  It  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  falutary  efFe£l,  except  in  vernal  intermittents, 
and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  it  is 
conftantly  attended  with  difadvantage  when  the  dif'- 
eafe  has  been  of  long  continuance. 
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234.  The  clrcumftances  which  may 
efpecially  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  thofe 
two  indications,  and  therefore  give  oc- 
cafion  to  our  third,  are,  a  phlogiftic 
diathefis  prevailing  in  the  fyftem,  and 
congeftions  fixed  in  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera.  The  firft  muft  be  removed  by 
blood-letting  and  the  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen I  the  fecond,  by  vomiting  and 
purging; 

Where  thefe  meafures  are  not  im- 
mediately efFedual,  I  hold  it  fafer  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  the 
means  pointed  out  in  general  in  (229.) 
rather  than  by  thofe  in  article  fecond 
of  the  fame  paragraph. 


R2  BOOK 


BOOK       IL 
Of    inflammations, 

OR 

PHLEGMASIiE, 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R    I. 

Of  Inflammation  in  general^ 

SECTION     I. 

^fthe  Phenomena  o/'inflammation. 

Q.2^S*  ^WT^^^  ^^y  part  upon  the  fur- 

¥  V     face  of  the  body  is  affedl- 

ed  with  unufual   rednefs,  ^heat^^  pain, 

R  3  and 
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and  tumour,  we  name  the  difeafe  an  In- 
flammation or  Phlegmafia.  Thefe 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  never 
c'onf  dera  le,  without  the  whole  fyflem 
being,  at  the  fame  time,  afFedled  with 
pyrexia,  ^ 

236.  As  the  external,  fo  likewife  the 
internal,  parts  may  be  affecSled  with  in- 
flan^mation  3  and  we  judge  them  to  be 
fo,  when,  together  with  pyrexia,  there 
is  a  f^xed  pain  in  any  internal  part,  at- 
tended with  fome  interruption  in  the 
exercife  of  its  functions, 

237.  We  judge  of  the  prefence  of 
inflammation  alfo  from  the  ftate  of  the 
blood  drawn  out  of  the  veins.  When 
the  blood,  after  cooling  and  concreting, 
Ihows  a  portion  of  the  gluten  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  mafs,  and  lying  on 
the  furface  of  the  craffamentum ,  as 
fuch  reparation  happens  in  all  cafes  of 
mo^e  evident  phlegmafia  ^  fo  in  ambi- 
guous 
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guous  cafes,  we,  from  this  appearance, 
joined  with  other  fymptoms,  infer  the 
prefence  of  inflammation.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  mufl'  be  obferved,  that  as 
feveral  circumstances  in  blood-letting 
may  prevent  this  feparation  of  gluten 
from  taking  place  in  blood  btherwife 
difpofed  to  it ;  fo,  from  the  abfence  of 
Tuch  appearance,  we  cannot  always 
conclude  agai nil  the  prefence  of  in- 
flammation. 

238.  I  cannot  eafily  give  any  other 
'general  hiftory  of  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation  than  what  is  contained 
in  the, three  preceding  paragraphs  3  and 
the  variations  which'may  take  place  in 
its  circuniilances  will  occur  to  be  morq 
properly  taken  notice  of  under  the  fe- 
veral  heads  of  the"  particular  genera 
and  fpecies  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  enquire  into 
the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  in 
;^eneral. 

R4  ,SEC-> 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N     II. 


Of  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Inflam- 
mation. 


239.  The^  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion (235.)  all  concur  in  fhowing,  that 
there  is  an  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  vefTels  of  the  part  aifeded ; 
and  as,  at  the  fame  time,  the  adion  of 
the  heart  is  not  always, evidently  increa- 
fed, there  is  reafon  to  prelume,  that  the 
increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
particular  part  is  owing  efpegially  to 
^he  increafed  adion  of  the  veflels  of 
that  part  itfelf. 

V  240.  Th« 
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240.  The  caufe  of  this  increafed  ac- 
tion in-  the  vellels  of  a  particular  part 
is,  therefore,  what  we  are  to  inquire 
after,  and  to  conhder  as  the  proximate 
caufe  of  inflammation. 

In  many  cafes,  we  can  manifeftly 
perceive,  that  inflammation  arifes  from 
the  application  of  fl:imulant  fubflances 
to  the  part.  When  the  application  of 
fuch  ftimulantSj  therefore,  is  evident, 
we  feek  for  no  other  caufe  of  inflam- 
mation ;  but  as,  in  many  cafes,  fuch  ap- 
plication is  neither  evident,  nor,  with 
any  probability,  to  be  fuppofed,  we 
mufl:,  in  fuch  cafes,  feek  for  fome  other 
caufe  of ■  the  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  veflTels  of  the  part, 

'  241.  Many  phyficians  have  fuppofed, 
that  an  obflirudiion  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  any  how  produced,  may  prove  a 
caufe  of  inflammation ;  and  particular- 
ly, that  this  may  arife  from  an  ob- 
ilrudtion  forraed  by  a  matter  fliopping 

up 
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up  thefe  veflels. .   But  many  difficulties 
attend  this  dodrine  *. 

1.  The  opinion  feems  chiefly  to  have 
arifen  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
defcribed  in  (237.)  when  the  feparated 
gluteu'wasconlidered  as  a  preternatural 
and  morbid  matter :  But  we  now  know 
very  certainly,  that  this  gluten  is  con- 
llantly  a  conflituent  part  of  the  human 
blood;  and  that  it  is  only  a  peculiar 
feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood, 
that  happens  in  confequence  of  inflam- 
mation and  fome  other  circumfi:ances, 
which  gives  occaflon  to  the  appearance 
that  was  falfely  confidered  as  a  mark- 
of  the  morbid  lentor  in  the  blood. 

2.  There  are  no  experiments  direcSlly 
in  proof  of  a  preternatural  lentor  pre- 
vailing 

*  This  is  the  Boerhavian  dodrine  which  the.  au- 
thor here  refutes.  Many  objeftioiis  might  be  made 
againft  feveral  parts  of  this  refutation  ;  but  to  exa- 
mine it  minutely,  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  and  would 
require  more  room  than  the  narrow  limits  of  thefe 
^otes  can  poffibly  allow. 
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vailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood  5  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  of  certain  parts  of 
the  blood  occalionally  acquiring  a 
greater  denfity  and  force  of  coheiion 
than  ordinary ;  neither  is  there  any 
proof  of  the  denfer,  or  more  coherent 
parts,  being  prefent  in  the  mafs  of 
blood  in  fuch  greater  proportion  than 
lifual,  as  to  occafion  a  dangerous  fpifli- 
tude.  The  experiments  of  Dr  Browne 
Langrifh  on  this  fubjed:  afford  no  con- 
clufion,  having  been  made  on  certain 
parts  of  the  blood  feparated  from  the 
reft,  without  attending  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  blood-letting,  which  very 
much  alter  the  ftate  of  the  feparation 
and  concretion  of  the  blood  drawn  oat 
of  the  veins. 

3.  The  fuppofition  of  a  preternatu- 
ral lentor  or  vifcidity  of  the  blood,  is 
not  well  founded  >  for  it  is  probable, 
that  nature  has  fpecially  provided  a- 
gaiaft  a  liate  of  the  ;iuids,  fo  incom- 
patible with  the   exerciie  of  the  mofL 

important 
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important  fundions  of  tlie  animal  oec'o- 
nomy.  While  motion  continues  to  pre- 
vent any  feparation  of  parts,  and  heat 
continues  to  preferve  the  fluidity  of 
the  more  vifcid,  there  feems  to  be  al- 
ways fo  large  a  proportion  of  water 
prefent  as  to  give  a  fufficient  fluidity  to 
the  whole.  I  mufl:  own  that  this  is  not 
abfolutely  conclulive ;  but  I  ftill  repeat 
it,  as  giving  a  probability  to  the  gene- 
ral argument. 

4.  In  the  particular  cafe  of  inflam- 
mation, there  are  feveral  circumfl:ances 
which  render  it  probable  that  the  blood 
is  then  more  fluid  than  ufual. 

5.  I  prefume  that  no  fuch  general 
lentor,  as  Boerhaave  and  his  difciples 
have  fuppofed,  does  ever  take  place ; 
becaufe,  if  it  did,  it  mufl  fliow  more 
confiderable  efFeds  than  commonly  ap- 
pear. 

6.  Befldes  the  fuppofition  of  an  ob- 
fl;ruding  lentor,  phyflcians  have  fup- 
pofed,   that     an    ©bftrudion    may  be 

3  '  formed 
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formed  by  an  impermeable  matter  of 
another  kind,  and  that  fuch  an  obflruc- 
tion  may  alfo  be  the   caufe  of  inflam- 
mation.    This    fuppoiition  is   what  is 
well  known  in  the  fchools  under  the 
title  of  an  error  loci ;  but   it  is  an  opi- 
nion that   I   cannot   find  to  be  at  all 
probable  :  For  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  extreme  veffels   is   fo  weak  and 
flow,  as  readily  to  admit  a  retrograde 
courfe  of  it  ^  and  therefore,  if  a  par- 
ticle of  blood  fhould  happen  to  enter  a 
vefTel  whofe  branches  will  not  allow  of 
its  pafTage,  it  will  be  moved  backwards y 
till   it  meet  with   a  velTel  fit  for  tran- 
fmitting  it  ',  and  the  frequent  ramifica- 
tions and  anaflomofes  of  the  extreme 
arteries  are  very  favourable  to  this.     I 
mufl  own  indeed,  that  this  argument  is 
•  not  abfolutely  conclufive  ^  becaufe  I  al- 
low it  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  an  er- 
ror loci  does  ad:ually  upon  occafion  hap- 
pen :  But,  for  the  reafons  I  have  given, 
it  is  probable  that   it  feldom   happens, 

and 
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and  is  therefore  rarely  the  caufe  of  in- 
flammation ^  or,  if  it  be,  that  it  is 
not  merely  by  the  obftru(5lion  that  it 
produces  ^  as,  among  other  reafons,  I 
conclude  particularly  from  the  follow- 
ing argument.  ' 

7.  Though  an  obflrucAion  fhould  be 
fuppofed  to  take  place,  it  will  not  be 
fufficient  for  producing  the  efFedis,  and 
exhibiting  the  phenomena,  that  appear 
in  inflammation.  The  theory  that  has  - 
been  commonly  employed  on  this  oc~ 
caflon  is  by  no  means  fatisfying ;  and, 
in  fa6t,  it  appears  from  many  obferva- 
tions  arid  experiments,  that  conflderable 
obftru6lions  may  be  formed  and  may 
fubflfl:,  without  producing  the  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation.; 

242.  Obflrudion,  therefore,  from  a 
matter  flopping  up  the  vefl^els,  Gaub. 
PatboL  249.  i.  is  not  to  be  confldered  as 
the  primary  caufe  of  inflammation } 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  fufticiently 

probable^ 
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probable,  that  fome  degree  of  ob- 
itrudion  does  take  place  in  every  cafe 
of  inflammation;  The  diftenfion,  pain,, 
rednefs,  and  tmnour,  attending  inflam- 
mation, are  to  be  explained  only  by 
iuppoiing,  that  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  do  not  readily  tranfmit  the  un- 
ufual  quantity  of  blood  impelled  into 
them  by  the  increafed  action  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  vefl^ls.  Such  an  obfliruc- 
tion  may  be  fuppofed  to  happen  in  eve- 
ry cafe  of  an  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  inflammation,  there  is  alfo  a 
preternatural  reMance  to  the  free  paf- 
fage  of  the  fluids. 

243.  From  the  doctrine  of  fever,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  that  an  increafed  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  not 
fupported  for  any  length  of  time  by 
any  other  means  than  a  fpafm  affecting 
the  Extreme  vefl^els  3  and  that  the  fame 
takes    place    in    inflammation^ 

feems 
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feems  likely,  becaufe  that  every  con- 
fiderable  inflammation  is  introduced  by 
a  cold  ilage,  and  is  accompanied  with 
that  and  other  circumftances  of  pyrexia. 
It  feems  alfo  probable,  that  fomething  a- 
nalogous  to  this  occurs  even  in  the  cafe 
of  thofe  inflammations  which  appear 
lefs  confiderable,  and  to'  be  purely 
topical. 

244.  From  all  this,  the  nature  of  in- 
flammation may  in  many  cafes  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner.  Some 
caufes  of  inequality  in  the  diftribution 
of  the  blood  may  throw  an  unufual 
quantity  of  it  upon  particular  'velTels, 
to  which  it  muft  neceffarily  prove  a 
flimulus.  But,  further,  it  is  probable, 
that,  to  relieve  the  congeflion,  the  vis 
medicatrix  natures  increafes  flill  more  the 
a6lion  of  thefe  vefTels ;  and  which,  as 
in  all  otherlfebrjle  difeafes,  it  efFedts  by 
the  formation  of  a  fpafm  on  their  ex- 
tremities, 

245.  A. 
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245.  A  fpafm  of  the  extreme  arte- 
ries, fupporting  an  increafed  ad:ion  in 
the  courfe  of  them,  may  therefore  be 
confidered  as  the  proximate  caufe  of 
inflammation  ^  at  leaft,  in  all  cafes  not 
arifing  from  dired:  flimiili  applied  ^ 
and  even  in  this  cafe  the  fthnuli  may 
be  fuppofed  to  produce  a  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  velTels.    . 

246.  That,  in  inflammation,  there  is 
the  concurrence  of  a  conflridion  of  the 
extreme  velTels,  with  an  increafed  ac- 
tion in  the  other  parts  of  them,  feems 
probable,  from  the  confi.deration  of 
Rheumatifm.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  in- 
flammation, which  is  often  manifeflly 
produced,  either  by  cold  applied  to  o- 
ver-diilended  velTels,  or  by  caufes  of 
an  increafed  impetus,  and  over-diflen- 
fion  in  veffels  previouily  conftrided. 
Hence  the  difeafe  efpecially  appears  at 
feafons  liable  to  frequent  and  conlidet- 
able  viciliitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Vol.  I.  S  To 
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To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  parts 
of  the  body  mofl  frequently  affeded 
with  inflammation,  are  thofe  expofed, 
both  to  over-diftenfion,  from  a  change 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  fluids,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  the  immediate  adion 
of  cold.  Hence,  quinfies,  and  pneu- 
monic inflammations,  are  more  fre- 
quent than  any  others, 

247.  That  the  fpafm  of  the  extrem^e 
veiTels  takes  place  in  inflammation,  is 
to  be  further  prefiimed  from  what  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  llate  of  the  whole 
arterial  fyflem.  In  every  cohliderable 
inflammation,  though  arifing  in  one 
part  only,  anafFe6lion  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  fyflem,  in  confequence  of 
\vhich  an  inflammation  is  readily  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  befides  that  firfl 
afFeded.  This  general  afTedion  is  well 
known  among  phyficians,  under  the 
name  of  the  Diathesis  Phlogistic  a. 
It  appears  m^ofl  commonly  in  perfons  of 

the 
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the  mofl  rigid  fibres ,  is  often  mani- 
feflly  induced  by  the  tonic  or  aftrin* 
gent  powers  of  cold ;  is  increafed  by 
all  tonic  and  flimulant  powers  applied 
to  the  body ;  is  always  attended  with 
a  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe ;  and  is  moil 
effectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing 
power  of  blood-letting.  From  -thele 
circumftances,  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  diathelis  phlogiitica  confiils  in  an 
increafed  tone,  or  contradility,  and 
perhaps  in  an  increafed  contraction  of- 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole  arte- 
rial fyfiem.  Such  a  flate  of  the  fyftem 
feems  often  to  arife,  and  fubfifl  for  fome 
time,  without  the  apparent  inflamma- 
tion of  any  particular  part  ^  but  fuch  a 
flate  of  the  fyllem  renders  it  likely,  that 
a  fpafm  may,  at  the  fame  time,  readily 
arife  in  any  ofthe  extreme  velfels,  and 
a  particular  inflammation  be  there  pro- 
duced. It  does,  however,  appear  alfo, 
that  the  general  diathefis  frequently 
S  2  arifes 
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arifes  from  inflammation  begun   in  a 
particular  part. 

248.  I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  the 
cafe  of  inflammation,  to  explain  the 
fl;ate  of  the  whole  fyflem,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  part  more  particularly  af- 
feded.  The  latter  I  have  conljdered 
as  when  in  its  firfl:  formation  ^  but  af- 
ter it  has  fublifl:ed  for  fome  time,  vari- 
ous changes  take  place  in  the  part  af- 
fected ^  and  of  thefe  I  mufl:  uow  take 
notice. 


3  E  C 
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SECTION     III. 


OF    THE 

TERMINATIONS 

OF 

INFLAMMATION. 


249.  If  an  inflammation  be  cured 
while  the  Itate  and  texture  of  the  part 
remain  entire,  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be 
terminated  by  Resolution. 

This  happens  when  the  previous  con- 
geftion  and  fpafm  have  been  in  a  mo- 
derate degree,   and  the  increafed   im- 
petus of  the  blood  has  been  fufficient, 
S3  to 
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to  ov^^rcome  the  fpafm,  to  dilate  the 
vefTels,  and  to  remove  the  congeflion, 
fo  that  the  part  is  rellored  to  its  ordi- 
nary and  healthy  ftate. 

A  refolution  takes  place  alfo  when 
the  increafed  impetus  of  the  fluids  has 
produced  an  increafed  exhalation  into 
the  adjoining  cellular  texture,  or  an  in- 
creafed excretion  in  fome  neighbour- 
ing part,  and  has  thereby  relaxed  the 
fpafm,  and  relieved  the  congeftion,  in 
the  veflels  of  the  part  more  particular- 
ly afFeded. 

Laftly,  A  refolution  may  take  place, 
when  the  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  whole  fyflem  occalions  an  eva- 
cuation, which,  though  in  a  diftant 
part,  may  prove  fufficient  to  take  ofF 
the  phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the  whole 
fyflem,  and  thereby  relieve  the  conge- 
flion  and  fpafm  of  the  particular  part 
afFed;ed  by  inflammation. 

o.  2^0*  The 
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250.  The  tumour  which  appears  in 
inflammation  may  be  imputed  in  part 
to  the  congeftion  of  fluids  in  their  pro- 
per vefl^ls  ^  but  is  owing  chiefly  to  an 
efFufion  of  matter  into  the  adjoining 
cellular  texture  ^  and,  accordingly,  tu- 
mours feldom  appear  but  in  parts  ad- 
joining to  a  lax  cellular  texture.  If, 
in  this  cafe,  the  matter  efTufed  be  only 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  ordinary  ex-* 
haling  fluid,  this,  when  the  free  circu- 
lation in  the  vefl^els  is  refl:ored,  will  be 
readily  abforbed,  and  the  fl:ate  of  the 
part  will  become  the  fame  as  before. 
But,  if  the  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  an  inflamed  part,  dilate  the 
exlialent  v^fl^els  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  pour  out  an  entire  ferum,  this  will 
not  be  fo  readily  re-abforbed :  And, 
from  the  experiments  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  and  efpecially  from  thofe  of 
Mr  Gaber,  MifcelL  Taurin,  Vol.  II.  we 
.  learn,  that  the  ferum,  under  fl:agnation, 
'  may  fufFer  a  particular  change,  by  ha- 
S  4  "         ving 
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ving  the  gluten  prefent  In  it  changed 
into  a  white  opaque,  moderai?ely  vifcidj 
mild  liquor,  which  we  name  Pus.  When 
this  change  takes  place  in  the  inflamed 
part,  as  it  is  at  the  fame  time  attended 
with  an  abatement  of  the  rednefs,  heat, 
and  pain,  which  before  diflinguifhed 
the  inflammation,  fo  the  difeafe  is  faid 
to  be  terminated  by  Suppuration  ^  and 
an  inflamed  part,  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  pus,  is  called  an  Abscess. 

251.  In  inflammation,  the  tendency 
of  it  to  fuppuration  may  be  difcovered, 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  inflam- 
mation, without  the  fymptoms  of  re- 
folution  ]  by  fome  remiffion  of  the  pain 
of  diflenfion  3  by  the  pain  becoming 
of  a  throbbing  kind,  more  diftindly 
connected  with  the  pulfation  of  the 
arteries },  by  the  pulfe  of  the  arteries 
being  fuller  and  fofter  3  and  often  by 
the  patient's  being  frequently  aiFeded 
with  cold  fhiverings.     The  period  at 

which 
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which  this  takes  place  is  not  determi- 
ned, but  niay  be  fometimes  fooner, 
fometimes  later.  When  the  tendency, 
is  determined,  the  time  necefTary  to  a 
complete  fuppuration  is  different  in 
different  cafes. 

When  pus  is  completely  formed,  the 
pain  in  the  part  entirely  ceafes,  and  a 
weight  is  felt  in  ^it.  If  the  colledlion 
be  formed  immediately  under  the  Ikin, 
the  tumour  becomes  pointed,  the  part 
becomes  foft,  and  the  fluduationof  the 
fluid  within  can  commonly  be  percei- 
yed  ^  while,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the 
mofh  part,  the  rednefs  of  the  fkin  for- 
merly prevailing  is  very  much  gone. 

252.  In  abfcelles,  while  the  pus  is 
formed  of  one  part  of  the  .matter 
which  had  been  effufed,  the  other  and 
thinner  parts  are  re-abforbed,  fo  that, 
in  the  abfcefs,  when  opened,  a  pus  alone 
appears.    This  pus,  however,  is  not  the 

ct)nvefted 
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converted  gluten  alone  :  For  the  con- 
verfion  of  this  being  the  efFedl  of  a 
particular  fermentation,  which  may  af- 
fed  the  folid  fubltance  of  the  part, 
and  perhaps  every  folid  of  animal  bo- 
dies ;  fo  it  moft  readily,  and  particular- 
ly, affeds  the  cellular  texture,  eroding 
much  of  it,  which  thereby  becomes  a 
part  of  the  pus.  It  generally  happens 
alfo,  that  fome  of  the  fmailer  red  vef- 
fels  are  eroded,  and  thereby  fome  r^d 
blood  often  appears  mixed  with  the 
pus  in  abfceiTes.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
internal  furface  of  an  abfcefs  is  to  be 
confidered  as  an  ulcerated  part. 

253.  This  account  of  fuppuration , 
explains,  why  an  abfcefs,  when  formed, 
may  either  fpread  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  neighbouring  parts  ^  or,  by 
eroding  the  incumbent  teguments,  be 
poured  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  produce  an  open  ulcer. 

254.  We 
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254.  We  have  here  given  the  idea  of 
an  abfcefs  as  a  .collection  of  matter 
following  inflammation^  but  the  term> 
has  been  applied  to  every  collection  of 
matter  efFufed,  and  changed  by  ftagna- 
tion  in  an  inclofed  cavity. 

The  matter  of  abfcelFes,  and  of  the 
ulcers  following  them,  is  Various,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  what  is  efFu- 
fed, and  which  may  be, 

1.  A  matter  thinner  than  ferum, 

2.  An  entire  and  pure  ferum. 

3.  A  quantity  of  red  globules. 

4.  A  matter  furnifhed  by  particular 
glands  feated  in  the  part. 

5.  A  mixture  of  matters  from  dif- 
ferent fources,  changed  by  peculiar  fer- 
mentation. 

It  is  the  fecond  only  which  affords  a 
proper  pus  ;  the  effulion  whereof,  whe- 
ther in  fuppurating  .  parts  or  ulcers, 
feems  to  be  the  peculiar  effect  of  an 

inflammatory 
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inflammatory  ftate  of  the  vefTels  ;  aiid 
for  this  reafon  it  is,  that,  when  ulcers 
do  not  produce  a  proper  pus,  a  circum- 
fiance  always  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
their  healing-,  we,  in  many  cafes,  bring 
the  ulcers  to  a  ftate  of  proper  fuppu- 
ration,  by  the  application  of  ftimulants 
exciting  inflammation,  fuch  as  balfams, 
mercury,  copper,  iifc. 

255.  When  the  matter  efFufed  into 
the  cellular  texture  of  an  inflamed 
part,  is  tainted  with  a  putrid  ferment, 
this  produces,  in  the  efFufed  matter,  a 
ftate  approaching  more  or  lefs  to  that 
of  putrefadion.  When  this  is  in  a 
moderate  degree,  and  affeds  only  the 
fluids  efFufed,  with  the  fubflance  of  the 
cellular  texture,  the  part  is  -  faid  to  be 
afFeded  with  Gangrene  ;  but  if  the 
putrefadlion  afFed  alfo  the  vefTels  and 
mufcles  of  the  part,  the  difeafe  is  faid 
to  be  a  Sphacelus. 

2^6>  A 
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256.  A  gangrene,  and  its  confequen- 
ees,  may  arife  from  a  putrid  ferment 
difFufed  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  pour- 
ed out  with  the  ferum  effufed,  which  it 
operates  upon  more  powerfully  while 
the  ferum  is  ftagnant,  and  retained  in 
the  heat  of  the  body  :  But  it  may  alfo 
arife  from. the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
matter  effiifed  being  difpofed  to  putre- 
faction^ as  particularly  feems  to  be  the 
cafe  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood 

t  efFufed  in  a  large  quantity.  In  a  third 
manner  alfo,  a  gangrene  feems  frequent- 
ly to  arife  from  the  violent  excitement 
of  the  inflammation  deflroying  the 
tone  of  the  veflels ,  whereby  the  whole 
fluids  llagnate,  and  run  into  putrefac- 
tion, which  taking  place  in  any  degree, 
deftroys  ftill  further  the  tone  of  the 
yelTels,  and  fpreads  the  gangrene. 

257.  In  inflammation,  the  tendency 
%Q  gangrene  may  be  apprehended  from 
^n  extreme  violence  of  pain  and  heat 

in 
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in  the  inflamed  part,  and  from  a  great 
degree,  of  pyrexia  attending  the  in*. 
flammation. 

The  actual  (doming  on  of  gangrene 
may  be  perceived,  by  the  colour  of  thd 
inflamed  part  changing  from  a  clear  to 
a  dark  red ;  by  bliflers  ariiing  upon  the 
part ;  by  the  part  becoming  foft,  flac- 
cid, and  infenlible  ^  and  by  the  ceafing 
of  all  pain  while  thefe  appearances 
take  place. 

As  the  gangrene  proceeds,  the  colour 
of  the  part  becomes  livid,  and,  by  de- 
grees, quite  black ;  the  heat  of  the  part 
entirely  ceafes ;  the  foftnefs  and  flac- 
cidity  of  the  paft  increafe^  it  lofes  its 
con{ifl:ence,  exhales  a  cadaverous  fmell, 
and  may  then  be  coniidered  as  affeded 
with  iphacelus^ 

258.  Gangrene  is  thus  a  third  msLn- 
iier  in  which  inflammation  terminates: 
And  the  fchools  have  commonly  mark- 
ed a  fourth  termination  of  inflamma- 
tion ; 
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tion  'y  which  is,  by  a  fcirrhus,  or  an  in- 
dolent hardHefs  of  the  part  formerly 
affected  with  inflammation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  does 
not  feem  to  depend  fo  much  upon  the 
nature  of  inflammation,  as  upon  the 
circumilances  of  the  part  affected.  It 
is  in  glandular  parts  chiefly  that  fcir- 
rhoiity  is  obferved ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  parts  readily  admitting 
a  llagnation  of  the  fluids.  I  have  ob- 
ferved, that  inflammation  feldom  in- 
duces fcirrhus  ^  but  that  this  more  com- 
monly arifes  from  other  caufes  ^  and 
when  inflammation  fupervenes,  which 
it  is  fooner  or  later  apt  to  do,  it  does 
not  fo  commonly  increafe  as  change 
the  fcirrhoflty  into  fome  kind  of  ab- 
fcefs.  From  thefe  confiderations,  it 
does  not  feem  neceOTary  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  fcirrhils  as  a  termi- 
nation of  inflammation. 

259.  There 
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259.  There  are,  however,  fome  other 
terminations  of  inflammation  not  com- 
monly taken  notice  of,  but  now  to  be 
mentioned.        . 

One  is,  by  the  effufion  of  a  portion 
of  the  entire  mafs  of  blood,  either  by 
means  of  rupture  ^or  of  anaflornolis, 
into  the  adjoining  cellular  texture. 
This  happens  efpecially  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs,  where  the  efFufed 
matter,  by  comprefling  the  veilels,  and 
flopping  the  circulation,  occafions  a 
fatal  fufFocation ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  manner  in  which  pneumonic  in- 
flammation mofl  commonly  proves  fa- 
tal. 

260.  Another  kind  of  termination, 
is  that  of  certain  inflammations  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  when  there  is  pour- 
ed out  under  the  cuticle  a  fluid,  which 
being  too  grofs  to  pafs  through  its 
pores,  therefore  feparates  it  from  the 
•    s  fkin. 
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ikin,  and  raifes  it  up  into  the  form  of 
a  veficle  containing  the  effbfed  fluid; 
and  by  which  efFufion  the  previous  in- 
flammation is  taken  ofF. 

261.  Befides  thefe  already  mention- 
ed, I  believe  there  is  Hill  another  man- 
ner in  which  inflammation  terminates* 
When  the  internal  parts  are  affedted 
with  inflammation,  there  feems  to  have 
been  almofl:  always  upon  their  furface 
an  exudation,  which  appears  partly  as 
a  vifcid  concretion  upon  their  furface, 
and  partly  as  a  thin  ferous  fluid  effufed 
into  the  cavities  in  which  the  inflamed 
vifcera  are  placed.  Though  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  thefe  appear- 
ances only,  as  very  confl:antly  accom- 
panying thofe  inflammations  which 
have  proved  fatal ;  it  is  however  pro- 
bable, that  like  circumfl;ances  may 
have  attended  thofe  which  were  ter- 
minated by  refolution,  and  may  have 
contributed  to  that  event.     It  is  in  fa- 

VoL.  I.  T  vour 
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vour  of  this  fuppofition  that  there  are 
inltances  of  pneumonic  inflammation 
terminating  in  a  hydrothorax. 


SEC 
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SECTION    IV^ 


OF    THE 


REMOTE     CAUSES 


O  F 


INFLAMMATION. 


262.  The  remote  caufes  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  reduced  to  five  heads. 

T.  The  application  of  ftimulant  fub- 
ilances ;  among  which  are^  to  be  rec-. 
koned  the  action  of  fire,  or  burning. 

2.  External  violence  operating  me- 
chanically in  wounding,  bruifing,  com- 
preiling,  or  overilretching  the  parts. 

T  2  3.  Ex- 
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3.  Extraneous  fubftances  lodged  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  irritating  by 
their  chemical  acrimony  or  mechani- 
cal form,  or  compreffing  by  their  bulk 
or  gravity. 

4.  Cold,  in  a  certain  degree,  not  fuf- 
iicient  immediately  to  produce  gan- 
grene. 

5.  An  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood 
determined  to  a  particular  part. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  underfland 
how  thefe  remote  caufes,  lingiy,  or  in 
concurrence,  produce  the  proximate 
caufe  of  inflammation. 

263.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  inflammation,  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  ftate  of  the  pro- 
ximate caufe,  except  in  the  degree  of 
it^  and,  though  fome  difference  of  in- 
flammation may  arife  from  the  diffe- 
rence  of  the  remote  caufes,  yet  this  is 
not  neceffary  to  be  taken  notice  of 
here  5  becaufe  the  different  appearan- 
ces 
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ces  which  attend  diiTerent  inflamma- 
tions may  be  referred,  for  the  mofl 
part,  to  the  diiFerence  of  the  part  af- 
feded,  as  will  appear  when  we  fhall 
conlider  the  feveral  genera  and  fpecies 
marked  in  the  Nofology.  When  1  come 
to  treat  of  thefe,  I  fhall  find  a  more 
proper  occafion  for  taking  notice  of  the 
different  flates  of  the  proximate,  or  of 
the  differences  of  the  remote  caufe, 
than  by  treating  df  them  in  general^ 
here. 


T  3  SEC- 
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SECTION    V. 


OF    THE 


CURE 


O  F 


INFLAMMATION. 


264,  The  indications  of  cure  in  in- 
flammation are  different,  according  as 
it  may  flill  be  capable  of  refolution,  or 
may  have  taken  a  tendency  to  the  fe- 
veral  other  terminations  above  men- 
tioned. As  the  tendency  to  thefe  termi- 
nations is  not  always  iip.mediately  evi- 
dent, it  is  always  proper,  upon  the  firfl 

appearance 
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appearance  of  inflammation,  to  attempt 
the  cure  of  it  by  refolution.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  indications  of  cure  are^ 

1.  To  remove  the  remote  caufes, 
when  they  are  evident,  and  continue  to 
operate. 

2.  To  take  ofF  the  phlogifl;ic  diathe- 
lis  affeding  either  the  whole  fyftem,  or 
the  particular  part. 

3..  To  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  par- 
ticular part,  by  remedies  applied  ei- 
ther to  the  whole  fyftem,  or  to  the  part 
itfelf. 

265.  The  means  of  removing  the 
remote  caufes  will  readily  occur,  from 
Goniidering  the  particular  nature  and 
circumfiances  of  the  dii^rent  kinds. 
Acrid  matters  mull  be  removed,  or 
their  action  mull  be  prevented,  by  the 
application  of  correctors  or  demul- 
.cents  *.  Comprefling  and  overilretch- 
T  4  ing 

*  If  the  matter ,  caufing  the  inflammation  be  an 

acid, 
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ing  powers  mufl  be  taken  away  >  and, 
from  their  feveral  circumftances,  the 
means  of  doing  fo  will  be  obvious. 

266*  The  means  of  taking  off  the 
phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the  fyflem,  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  for  moderating  the 
violence  of  readion  in  fever,  which 
are  mentioned  and  treated  of  from 
(127.  to  I49.)>  and  therefore  n^ed  not 
be  repeated  here.  I  only  obferve,  that, 
in  the  ufe  of  thofe  remedies,  there  is 
iefs  occalion  for  any  referve  than  in 
many  cafes  of  fever  5  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, 


acid,  then  the  application  of  an  alkaline  fubftance 
will  be  proper  :  i  ,  on  the  Contrary,  the  inflammation 
be  produced  by  an  alkali,  then  an  acid  muft  be  ap* 
plied. 

In  many  cafes,  however,  the  acrid  fubftances  can* 
fing  inflammation  are  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  ;  and, 
in  fuch  cafes,  or  when  we  cannot  find  a  proper  cor- 
redlor,  we  muft  ufe  demulcents,  which,  by  their  ob- 
tunding  quality,  Iheath  the  acrioiony,  or  defend  the- 

parts 
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ticularly,  that  topical  bleedings  *  are 
here  particularly  indicated  and  proper. 

267.  The  means  of  taking  ofF  the 
fpafm  of  the  particular  part  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  thofe  mentioned  above,  for 
taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
velfels  in  the  cafe  of  fever,  and  which 
are  treated  of  from  (150.  to  200.). 
Only  it  is  obferved  here,  that  forae  of 
them  are  here  efpecially  indicated,  and 
that  fome  of  .them  are  to  be  directed 
more  particularly  to  the  part  eipecial- 


parts  to  which  they  are  applied  from  being  irritated 
or  corroded.  i 

*  The  advantages  of  topical  bleedings,  in  moft 
cafes  of  local  inflamination,  are  very  great.  They 
may  be  performed  by  clipping,  or,  what  is  in  many 
cafes  more  preferable,  by  leeches.  Cupping  a£ls  fome- 
times  as  a  itimulus,  efpecially  on  parts  that  are  ten- 
dinous or  fle£hy,  or  where  the  cellular  fubftance  is 
thin,  and  thus  frequently  mcreafes  the  inflammation 
which  we  would  wifh  to  refolve. 
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ly  afFeded  ;  the  management  of  which 
will  be  more  properly  conlidered  when 
we  fhall  treat  of  particular  inflamma- 
tions *'.  .  '  ' 

268.  When 


*  The  refolution  of  an  inflamed  part  is  confider- 
ablj  aflifled  bj  the  application  of  difcutients ;  and, 
in  moft  cafes,  when  the  general  fyfteni  is  not  afFe£led, 
thefe  difcutients  alone  frequently  fucceed  in  diflblving 
an  incipient  phlegmon. 

Solutions  of  lead  in  vinegar  are  the  applications 
■which  the  heft  modern  pra6litioners  generally  ap~ 
prove.  Goulard's  Extra6l  was  fuppofed  by  the  vul- 
gar to  be  a  new  remedy  ;  and  his  panegyric  on  it 
tended,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  to  render  the  ufe  of 
lead  more  univerfal  than  it  had  been  before  his  time* 
There  are,  however,  many  weighty  objections  againft 
the  formula  ufed  by  that  gentleman ;  the  chief  one 
is,  that,  on  account  of  the  different  llrength  of  the 
vinegar  employed,  and  of  the  degree  of  heat  ufed  in 
the  procefs,  we  can  never  accurately  afcertain  the 
quantity,  of  lead  diffolved  in  the  acid ;  and  confe- 
qu.ently  the  efficacy  of  this  preparation  mull  be  un- 
certain.    The  Ceruffa  Acetata,  which   is  always  of 

the 
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'268.  When  a   tendency  to  fuppura- 
tion  (251.)   is   diflinctly  perceived,   as 

we 


the  fame  ftrength,  is  therefore  preferable  to  Goulard's 
Extract ;  and,  as  vinegar  is  a  powertul  difcutient  it- 
felf,  it  has  been  ufual  to  add  a  quantity  of  vinegar  to 
the  folution  of  the  fugar  of  lead  in  diftilled  water. 
The  following  proportions  have  been  found  in  gene- 
ral to  be  the  bell : 

^.  CerulT.  acetat.  §i. 

Acet.  gallic,  opt.  |?v. 

Aq.  font,  diftillatae  |xxxii. 
M. 

In  the  application  of  this  folution,  it  is  of  great 
confequence  that  the  parts  afFeded  fliould  be  conti- 
nually moiftened  with  it.  Poultices  made  of  frelh 
bread  crumb,  and  as  much  of  the  above  folution  as  is 
neceffary,  are  in  general  preferable  to  any  other  mode 
of  applying  it ;  but  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
inflamed  part  is  fo  extremely  painful  and  tender,  as 
not  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  a  poultice;  and  in 
fuch  cafes  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  pieces  of  foft 
linen,  moiftened  with  the  folution.  Both  thefe  ap- 
plications, viz.  fpoultices,  or  wet  pledgets,  muft  al- 
ways 
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we  fuppofe  it  to  depend  upon  the  ef- 
fuiion  of  a  tiui^  which  cannot  be  eafi- 
ly  reabforbed,  fo  it  becomes  neceflary 
that  this  fluid  be  converted  into  pus,  as 
the  only  natural  means  of  obtaining  its 

evacuation: 


ways  be  applied  cold,  and  be  frequentlj  renewed 
when  they  become  warm,  hard,  or  ftiff. 

This  is  the  moft  approved  method  of  applying 
lead  for  the  purpofe  of  refolving  inflammations  ;  yet 
it  frequently  happens  that  praditioners  meet  with 
patients  whofe  prepoflej[fions  for  a  'popular  remedj 
are  fo  great,  that  there  is  no  perfuading  them  from 
uling  it.  The  method  of  making  Goulard's  Extrafl: 
and  Vegeto-Mineral  Water  are  therefore  fubjoined : 

Take  Litharge  of  Gold  one  pound, 

French  White- wine  Vinegar  a  quart, 

Boil  them  in  an  earthen  velTel,  on  a  flow  fire,  for  an 
hour  and  an  half,  conflantly  ftirring  them  with  a 
wooden  fpathula,  and,  when  cold,  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  which  rauft  be  kept  in  well  flopped  glafs 
phials.  ,  ^ 

The  Vegeto-Mineral  Water  is  made  by  adding  a 
hundred  drops  of  the  above  Extract  to  a  quart  of 
water,  and  four  tea-fpoonfuls  of  French  brandy. 
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evacuation :  And,  as  the  effiifion  is, 
perhaps,  feldom  made  without  fome 
rupture  of  the  vefTeis,  to  the  healing^ 
of  which  a  pas  is  abfolutely  neceflary^ 
fo,  in  the  cafe  of  a  tendency  to  fuppu- 
ration,  the  indication  of  cure  always 
is,  to  promote  the  produdion  of  a  per- 
fed  pus  as  quickly  as  poffible. 

269.  For  this  purpofe,  various  reme- 
dies, fuppofed  to  pofTefs  a  fpecific  power, 
have  been  propofed ;  but  I  can  per- 
ceive no  fuch  power  in  any  of  them  3 
and,  in  my  opinion,  all  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  favour  the  fuppuration  by 
fuch  applications  as  may  fupport  a  pro- 
per heat  in  the  part,  as,  by  fome  tena- 
city, may  confine  the  perfpiration  of 
the  part,  and  as,  by  an  emollient  quali- 
ty, may  weaken  the  cohefion  of  the 
teguments,  and  favour  their  erofion*. 

270.,  As, 

*  Poultices  of  various   kinds  have   been   recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe.     It  is,  Jiowever,  of  little 

confequence 
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270.  As,  in  the  cafe  of  certain  ef- 
fufions,  a  fuppuration  is  not  only  un- 
avoidable, 


confequence  what  their  ingredients  are,  provided  they 
be  emollient,  and  applied  warm.  The  white  bread 
poultice  is  in  coximon  ufe,  and  anfwers  in  gentral 
very  well  •,  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  keeps  it  from 
becoriiing  hard,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  ferviceable  as 
an  emollient.  A  poultice  of  bruifed  lintfeed  well 
boiled  with  milk  and  water  is  Itrongly  recommend- 
ed by  fome  writers,  and  indeed  not  without  reafon, 
on  account  of  its  very  great  emollient  quality. 

As  heat  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  produdion 
of  matter  in  tumours,  it  is  of  great'  confequence  that 
the  poultices  ftiould  not  be  fuffered  to  cool  on  the 
part,  and  that  they  fliould  be  often  renewed.  Mr  Bell 
has  given  excellent  dire£lions  for  applying  poultices, 
with  the  intention  of  promoting  fuppuration. 

*  Warm  fomentations  and  poultices,'  fays  that  ra- 
tional praftirioner,  *  are  the  means  ufually  employed 

*  for   the   application  of  heat  to  an  inflamed  part ; 

*  and,  when   thefe  are  regularly  and   frequently  re- 

*  newed;  nothing,  it  is  probable,  can  more  effeflually 

*  anfwer  the  purpofe.     But,  in   the  ordinary  manner 

*  in  which  they  are  applied,  and  as  the  cataplafms  are 

*  renewed 
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avoidable,  but  delirable,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofcd,  that  moll  of  the  means  of  re- 

folution 


*  renewed  only  once,  or,  at  raoft,  twice  a-day,  they 

*  muft  always,  it  is  imagined,  do  ntiore  harm  than 

*  good.     For,  as  foon  as  the  degree  of  heat,  they  at 

*  firft  poffelTed,  is  diffipated,  the  moifture  kept  up  by 

*  them,  with  the  confequent  evaporation  that  enfues, 

*  muft  always  render  the  part  much  colder  than  if  it 

*  had  been  merely  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  without  the 

*  ufe  of  any.  fuch  application. 

*  In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantage  of  fuch  re- 

*  medies,  the  part  afFeded  ihould  be  well  fomented 

*  with  flannels,  prefled  out  of  any  warm  emollient 

*  deco6lion,  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  eafily 

*  bear  them,  continued,  at  leaft  half  an  hour  at  once, 
''  and  repeated  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

*  Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  over,  a  large 
'  emollient  poultice  fhould  likewife  be  applied  warm, 

*  and  renewed  every  fecond  or  third  hoiu:  at  fartheft. 

*  Of  all  the  forms  recommended  for  emollient  cata-- 

*  plafms,  a  common  bread  and  milk  poultice,  with  a 

*  due  proportion  of  butter  or  oil,  is  perhaps  the  moft 

*  eligible  j  as  it  not  only  pofleflt^s  all  the  advantages 

'of 
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folution  formerly  mentioned  fhould 
be  avoided  ;  and  accordingly  our  prac- 
tice is  commonly  fo  direded.  But,  as 
we  obferve,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  increafed  impetus,  or 
of  the  original  circumftances^  of  in- 
flammation, is  requilite  to  produce  a 
proper  fuppuration  ,  fo  it  is  then  efpe- 
cially  necelTary  to  avoid  thofe  means 
of  refolution  that  may  diminifh  too 
much  to  force  of  the  circulation.  And 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impetus  of 
the  blood,  when  violent,  is  found  to 
preyent  the  proper  fuppuration  5  fo,  in 
fuch  cafes,  although  a  tendency  to  fup- 
puration may  have  begun,  it  may  be 
proper  to  continue  thofe  means  of  re- 
folution which  moderate  the  force  of 
the  circulation. 

With 


*  of  the  others,  but  can  at:  all  times  be  more  eafily 

*  procured.' — -Treatife  on   Ulcers,   Edition   of    1787, 
p.  67. 
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With  refpedl  to  the  opening  of  ab- 
fcefles,  when  completely  formed,  1  re- 
fer to  the  writings  on  furgery  *. 

271.  When  an  inflammation  has  ta- 
ken a  tendency  to  gangrene,  that  event 
is  to  be  prevented  by  every  poflible 
means ;  and  thefe  mufl:  be  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  feveral 
caufes  occafioning  that  tendency,  as 
may  be  underftood  from  what  has  been 
already  faid  of  them.  After  a  gan- 
grene has,  in  fome  degree,  taken  place, 
it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  feparation 
of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts. 
This,  in  certain  circumflances,  can  be 
performed  by  the  knife,  and  always 
moft  properly  when  it  can  be  fo  done. 

In  other  cafes,  it  can  be  done  by  ex- 
citing a  fuppuratory  inflammation  on 

Vol.  I.  U  the 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  knowing  when  ab- 
fcefles  are  completely  formed,  at  what  period  they 
ought  to  be  opened,  and  the  manner  of  opening  them, 
the  reader  can  confult  no  author  preferable  to  Mr  Bell. 
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the  verge  of  the  living  part,  whereby 
its  cohelion  with  the  dead  may  be  eve- 
ry where  broken  off,  fo  that  the  latter 
may  fall  off  by  itfelf.  While  this  is 
doing,  it  is  proper  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther putrefaction  of  the  part,  and  its 
fpreading  wider.  For  this  purpofe,  va- 
rious antifeptic  applications  have  been 
propofed :  But  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
while  the  teguments  are  entire,  thefe 
applications  can  hardly  have  any  ef- 
fect ',  and,  therefore,  that  the  funda- 
mental procedure  mull  be  to  fcarify 
the  part,  fo  as  to  reach  the  living  fub- 
ilance,  and,  by  the  wounds  made  there, 
to  excite  the  fuppuration  required.  By 
the  fame  incifions  alfo,  we  give  accefs 
to  antifeptics,  which  may  both  prevent 
the  progrefs  of  the  putrefadtion  in  the 
dead,  and  excite  the  inflammation  ne- 
cefTary    on  the   yer^e   of    the    living 

part  *. 

272.  When 

*    The  author  mentk»aed  in   the  preceding  note 
treats  this  fubjed  in  his  ufual  rational  nianner,  and 

with,. 
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272.  When   the   gangrene  proceeds 
from  a  lofs  of  tone  ^   and  when  this, 

communicated 


with  no  lefs  peffpicuity  than  judgment.  Contrar j 
to  the  opinion  of  all  former  writers  on  gangrene, 
he  difapproves  of  facrifications,  and  the  fiabfequent 
application  of  antifeptics  and  ftimulants,  Mr  Bell's 
reafoning  againft  this  praftice  is  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  The  degree  of  inflammation  requifite,  and  in- 
deed neceflarj,  for  the  feparation  of  the  dead  parts, 
is  onlj  very  flight,  and,  when  too  violent,  it  fails  to 
produce  the  delired  efFe£l.  Scarifications,  and  the 
fubfequent  application  of  flimulants,  which  increafe 
the  inflammation  too  much,  are  therefore  hurtful.  A- 
gain,  in  fcarifying,  there  is  a  confiderable  rifk  of 
wounding  large  blood-veirels,  nerves,  or  tendons;  be- 
iides  the  difadvantage  of  allowing  the  putrefcent 
fluids  of  the  gangrene  to  enter  more  freely  the  found 
parts,  by  inqrealing  the  furface  of  the  wound.  With 
refpedl  to  the  application  of  antifeptics,  it  is  juftly  re- 
marked, that,  although  thefe  medicines  have  the  qua- 
lity of  preferving  dead  animal  fubftances  from  cor- 
ruption, they  by  no  means  produce  the  fame  effefl:  on 
living  animal  fubftances.  But  the  concluding  argu-. 
ment  is  of  much  greater  weight,  viz.  that,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  extenlive  practice,  no  advantages  ^ver  ac- 
crued from  icarification. 

U  a     '  Thefe. 
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communicated  to  the  neighbouriiig' 
parts,  prevents  that  .  mflammatioix 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  neceflary  to 
the'  reparation  of  the  dead  part  fromr- 
the  livings  it  will  be  proper  to  obviate 
this  lofs  of  tone  by  tonic  medicines  gi- 
ven internally  ,  and,,  for  this  purpofe, 
the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  found  to- 
be  efpecially  eifedual.  That  this  me- 
dicine operates  by  a  tonic  power,.!  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  above  (214.)  ^ 
and,  from  what  is  faid  in  (215.),  the 
limitations  to  be  obferved  in  employ- 
ing it  may  alfo  be  learned.  When  the 
gangrene  arifes  from  the  violence  of  in- 
flammation, the  bark  may  not  only  fail  of 

proving 


Thefe  objedlions  againft  promifcuous  fcarificatioa 
were  firft  propofed  by  Mr  Bell  in  his  Treatife  on  UU 
cers,  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ago ;  and  the  no- 
velty of  the  opinion  excited  the  attention  of  almoin 
every  praftitioner.  At  prefent,  however,  it  is  uni- 
verfally  adopted,  and  would,  of  itfelf,  independent  o£ 
the  many  improvements  Mr  Bell  has  made  in  fiir- 
gery,  perpetuate  his  juftly  ac(juired  fame. 
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proving  a  remedy,  but  may  do  harm : 
And  its  power  as  a  tonic  is  efpecially 
fuited  to  thofe  cafes  of  gangrene  which 
proceed  from  an  original  lofs  of  tone, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  palfy  and  oedema ;  or 
to  thofe  cafes  of  inflammation  where  a 
,  lofs  of  tone  takes  place,  while  the  ori- 
ginal inflammatory  fymptoms  <are  re- 
moved *, 

273.  The  other  terminations  of  in- 
flammation either  do  not  admit  of  any 
treatment,   except  that    of  preventing 
U  3  -them 


*  The  bark  muft  be  given  in  ihefe  cafes  in  large 
quantities  •,  and,  as  the  jrnlfe  is,  in  general,  very  fmall. 
Port  wine  muft  be  ufed  along  with  it.  Befide  the  ufe 
of  thefe  remedies,  a  good  nourifliing  diet  is  abfolutely 
requifite,  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  ftrong  generous  wine 
as  is  fully  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  pulfe,  and  induce 
the  neceflary  flight  degree  of  inflammation.  When, 
indeed,  the  patient  4s  extremely  languid,  and  much 
reduced,  the  warm  ftimulating  cordials,  as  camphire, 
confedtio  cardiaca,  fpiritus  aromaticus  volatilis,  '^t^, 
«nay  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
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them  by  the  means  bf  refolutlon ;  or 
they  belong  to  a  treatife  of  furgery, 
rather  than  to  this  place. 

Having  thus,  therefore,  delivered  the 
general  doctrine,  I  proceed  now  to  con- 
lider  the  particular  genera  and  fpecies 
of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  hinted  above,  (263.), 
that  the  difference  of  inflammation 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  difference  of  the 
part  affed;ed:^I  have  therefore  arran- 
ged them,  as  they  are  cutaneous,  vis- 
<;eral,  or  articular  ^  and  in  this  or- 
der they  are  now  to  be  confidered. 


GH  AP" 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Of  Inflammation,  more  strictly 
Cutaneous* 


274.   /CUTANEOUS   inflammationrs 
\^  are  of  two  kinds,  commonly 
diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  Phleg- 
mon and  Erysipelas. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  two  cafes, 
which  ought  to  be  diflinguifhed  by 
different  appellations.  When  the  dif- 
eafe  is  an  affection  of  the  fkin  alone, 
and  very  little  of  the  whole  fyftem,  or 
when  the  aifedtion  of  the  fyftem  is  on- 
ly fymptomatical  of  the  external  in- 
U  4  ilammation« 
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flammation,  I  fhall  give  the  dlfeare  the 
name  of  Erythema  3  but,  when  thq 
external  inflammation  is  an  exanthe- 
ma, and  fymptomatical  of  an  affedion 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  I  fhall  then  name 
the  difeafe  Erysipelas^. 

275.  It  is  the  erythema  only  that  I 
am  to  conlider  here. 

For  the  diflindion  between  Erythe- 
ma and  Phlegmon,  I  have  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  charadters  given  of  them 
in  our  Nofology.  See  SynopJ,  Nojolog, 
Meth,  Vol.  II.  p.  85.  gen.  vii.  fpec.  i. 
and  2.  But  I  think  it  proper  now  to  de- 
liver the  characters  of  them  more  ful- 
ly and  exadlly  here,  as  follows : 

A  Phlegmon  is  an  inflammatory  af- 
fedion  of  t^he  ikin,  with  a  fwelling^ 
riling  generally  to  a  more  confiderable 
eminence  in   the  middle  of  it  5    of  a 

bright 


*  The  Eryfipelds  is  particularly  defcribed  ii;  Ar= 
tjgles  696.  et  feq. 
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bright  red  colour  ^  both  the  fwelling 
and  colour  being  pretty  exadly  circum- 
fcribed ;  the  whole  being  attended 
with  a  pain  of  diilenfion,  often  of  a 
Hounding  or  throbbing  kind,  and  fre- 
quently ending  in  fuppuration. 

An  Erythema,  Rofe,  or  St  Anthony's 
Fire,  is  an  inflammatory  affedion  of 
the  fkin,  with  hardly  any  evident  fwell- 
ing ;  of  a  mixed  and  not  very  bright 
red  colour,  readily  difappearing  upon 
prefliire,  but  quickly  returning  again  ; 
the  rednefs  of  no  regular  circumfcrip- 
tion,  but  fpreading  unequally,  and  con- 
tinuing almofl  conflantly  to  fpread  up- 
on the  neighbouring  part ;  with  a  pain 
like  to  that  from  burning  3  producing 
bliflers,  fometimes  of  a  fmall,  fome- 
times  of  a  larger  fize  ^  and  always  end- 
ing in  a  defquamation  of  the  fcarff- 
fkin,  but  fometimes  in  gangrene. 

This  fubjed:  I   am  not  to  profecute 

here,  as  properly  belonging  to  furgery, 

the  bufinefs  of  which  I  am  feldoui  to 

*  enter 
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enter  upon  in  this  work^  and  fhall 
therefore  obferve  only  as  necefTary 
here,  that  the  difFerence  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances feems  to  depend  on  the  dif- 
ferent feat  of  the  inflammation.  In 
the  phlegmon,  the  inflammation  feems 
to  afFe<S  efpecially  the  veflels  on  the 
internal  furface  of  the  ikin  communi- 
cating with  the  lax  fubjacent  cellular 
texture^  whence  a  more  copious  efRi- 
iion,  and  that  of  ferum  convertible  in- 
to pus,  takes  place.  In  the  erythema, 
the  inflammation  feems  to  have  its  feat 
in  the  vefl^els  on  the  external  furface  of 
the  ikin,  communicating  with  the  rete 
mucoflim,  which  does  not  admit  of  any 
effiifion,  but  what  feparates  the  cuticle, 
and  gives  occaiion  to  the  formation  of 
a  blifter,  while  the  fmaller  flze  of  the 
vefl^els  admits  only  of  the  effufion  of  a 
thin  fluid,  very  feldom  convertible  info 
pus. 

Befides  thefe  differences  in  the  cir- 
cunifl;ances  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  in- 
flammation j 
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Hammation,  it  is  probable  that  they  al- 
fo  differ  with  refpedt  to  their  caufes. 
Erythema  is  the  effedl  of  all  kinds  of 
acrids  externally  applied  to  the  fkin  | 
and,  when  ariling  from  an  internal 
caufe,  it  is  from  an  acrimony  poured 
out  on  the  furface  of  the  Ikin  under  the 
cuticle.  In  the  phlegmon,  an  acri= 
mony  is  not  commonly  evident. 

276.  Thefe  differences  in  the  feat 
and  caufes  of  the  phlegmon  and  ery» 
thema  being  admitted,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that,  when-  an  erythema  affed:s 
any  internal  part,  it  can  take  place  in 
thofe  only  whofe  furfaces  are  covered 
with  an  epithelion,  or  membrane  ana- 
logous to  the  cuticle, 

277.  The  fame  diflindlion  between 
the  feat  and  caufes  of  the  two  difeafes 
will,  as  I  judge,  readily  explain  what 
has  been  delivered  by  practical  writers, 

'  V  with  ' 
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•with  refpedl  to  the  cure  *  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent cutaneous  inflammations.  But 
I  fhall  not,  however,  profecute  this 
here,  for  the  reafon  given  above  (275.) ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fhall  not  fay- 
any  thing  of  the  variety  of  external 
inflammation,  that  might  otherwife  be 
confidered  here  f . 


•  The  method  of  curing  an  eryfipelas  is  delivered 
in  articles  708.  et  fequent. 

f  The  cure  of  erythema  is  chiefly  effefted  by  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  already  fufficiently  defcribed. 
Although  bleeding,  purging,  and  the  general  reme- 
dies for  refolving  an  inflammation,  will,  in  moll  cafes, 
cure  an  erythema,  yet,  as  it  is  a  difeafe  frequently  de- 
pending on  a  peculiar  acrimony,  we  fhall  always  find 
great  advantage  from  the  external  ufe  of  emollients 
applied  cold,  or  mucilaginous  diluents  taken  internal- 
ly. The  difeafe  however,  is  feldom  dangerous,  and 
generally  terminates  favourably. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     HL 

OF, 

OPHTHALMIA, 

OR 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  EYE, 


278.  nr^HE  Inflammation  of  the  eye 
JL  may  be  conlidered  as  of  two 
kinds  'p  according  as  it  has  its  feat  in 
the  membranes  of  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
when  I  would  name  it  Ophthalmia 
Membranarum  ;  or,  as  it  has  its  ieat 
in  the  febaceous  glands  placed  in  the 
tarfus,  or  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  in 
which  cafe  it  may  be  termed  Oph- 
thalmia Tarsi. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  kinds  are  very  frequently 
combined  together,  as  the  one  may 
readily  excite  the  other;  but  they  are 
flill  to  be  diftinguifhed  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  may  happen  to  be 
the  primary  afFedion,  and  properly,  as 
they  often  arife  from  different  caufes. 

279.  The  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  affeds  efpecially, 
and  mod  frequently,  the  adnata,  ap- 
pearing in  a  turgelcence  of  its  veflels  ; 
fo  that  the  red  veffels  which  are  natu- 
rally there,  become  not  only  increafed 
in  fize,  but  there  appear  many  more 
than  did  in  a  natural  ilate.  This  tur - 
gefcence  of  the  veflels  is  attended  with 
pain,  efpecialiy  upon  the  motion  of  the 
]?ail  of  the  eye ;  and  this,  like  every 
other  irritation  applied  to  the  furface 
of  the  eye,  produces  an  effufion  of 
tears  from  the  lachrymal  gland. 

This  inflammation  commonly,  and 
chiefly,  affeds  the  adnata  fpread  on  the 

anterior 
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anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye  ; 
but  ufually  fpreads  alfo  along  the  con* 
tinuatlon  of  that  membrane  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  palpebrae  ^  and,  as  that  is 
extended  on  the  tarfus  palpebrarum,  the 
excretories  of  the  febaceous  glands  o- 
pening  there  are  alfo  frequently  af- 
fected. When  the  affedion  of  the/?  ad- 
nata is  confiderable,  it  is  frequently 
communicated  to  the  fubjacent  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  re- 
tina itfelf,  which  thereby  acquires  fo 
great  a  fenfibility,  that  the  flightefl  im» 
preffion  of  light  becomes  painful. 

280.  The  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye  is  in  different  de- 
grees, according  as  the  adnata  is  more 
or  lefs  affected,  or  according  as  the  in- 
flammation is  either  of  the  adnata. 
alone,  or  of  the  fubjacent  membranes 
alfo  ;  and,  upon  thefe  differences,  dif- 
ferent fpecie^  have  been  eflabliihed^ 
and  different  appellations  given  to  them. 

But 
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But  I  fhall  not,  however,  profecute  the 
confideration  of  thefe,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  all  the  cafes  of  ophthalmia 
membranarum  differ  only  in  degree, 
and  are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  of  the 
fame  kind  more  or  lefs  employed*, 

Xhe  remote  caufes  of  Ophthalmia 
are  many  and  various  -,  as, 

1.  External  violence,  by  blows,  con- 
tulions,  and  wounds,  applied  to  the 
eyes  >  and  even  very  flight  impulfes 
applied,  while  the  eye-lids  are  open, 
to  the  ball  of  the  eye  itfelf,  are  fome- 
times  fufBcient  for  the  purpofe. 

2.  Extraneous  bodies  introduced  un- 
der the  eye-lids,  either  of  an  acrid 
quality,  as  fmoke  and  other  acrid  va- 
pours *,  or  of  a  bulk  fufficient  to  im- 

.    "     pede 


*  Hence  chemifts,  when  much  employed  in  pro- 
ceffes  where  copious  noxious  vapours  arife,  ought  to 
be  extremely  careful  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  pof- 
fible. 
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pede  the  free  motion  of  the  eye-lids 
upon  the  furface  of  the  eye-ball. 

3.  The  application  of  flrong  light, 
or  even  of  a  moderate  light  long  coii= 
tined. 

4.  The  application  of  much  heat, 
and  particularly  of  that  with  moifture. 

5.  Much  exercife  of  the  eyes  in 
viewing  minute  objects. 

6.  Frequent  intoxication. 

7.  Irritation  from  other  and  various 
difeafes  of  the  eyes. 

8.  An  acrimony  prevailing  in  the 
mafs  of  blood,  and  depolited  in  the  fe- 
baceous  glands  on  the  edges  of  the 
eye-lids* 

9.  A  change  in  the  diflribution  of 
the  blood,  whereby  either  a  more  than 
ufual  quantity  of  blood,  and  witji  more 
than  ufual  force,  is  impelled  into  the 
veffels  of  the  head,  or  whereby  the 
free  return  of  the  venous  blood  from 
the  velfels  of  the  head  is  interrupted. 

Vol.-  Id  X  '10*  A 
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10.  A  certain  confent  of  the  eyes 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  fyflem^ 
whereby,  from  a  certain  ftate  of  thefe 
parts,  either  a  fimultaneous,  or  an  al- 
ternating affection  of  the  eyes,  is  pro- 
duced. 

281.  The  proximate  caufe  of  Oph- 
thalmia is  not  different  from  that  of 
inflammation  in  general ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent circumftances  of  Ophthalmia 
may  be  explained  by  the  difference  of 
its  remote  caufes,  and  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  eye  which  it  happens  to 
affedt.  This  may  be  underflood  from 
what  has  been  already  faid  >  and  I  fhall: 
now  therefore  proceed  to  confider  the 
Cure. 

282.  In  the  Cure  of  Ophthalmia,  the 
firll  attention  will  be  always  due  to  the 
removing  of  the  remote  caufes,  and 
the  various  means  neceflary  for  this 
purpofe  will  be  di  reded  by  the  con- 

fideration 
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lideration  of  thefe  eaufes  enumerated 
above; 

The  Ophthalmia  membranarilm  re- 
tjuires  the  remedies  proper  for  inflam- 
mation in  general  ;  and,  when  the 
deeper  feated  membranes  are  afFededj 
and  efpecially  when  a  pyrexia  is  pre- 
fent,  large  general  bleedings  may  be 
iiecefTaryi  But  this  is  feldom  the  cafe; 
as  the  Ophthalmia,  for  the  riiofl  part^ 
is  an  afFe6^ion  purely  local,  accompa- 
nied with  little  or  no  pyrexia.  Gene- 
ral bleedings/ therefore,  from  the  arm 
9r  foot,  have  little  efre61:  upon  it  ;  arid 
the  cure  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by 
topical  bleedings,  that,  is,  blood  drawn 
from  veflels  near  the  inflamed  part; 
and  opening  the  jugular  vein  or  tempo- 
ral artery,  may  be  confidered  as  in 
fome  meafure  of  this  kind;  It  is  com- 
monly fufhcient  to  apply  a  number  of 
leeches  *  round  the  eye ;  and  it  is  per- 
X2  .  haps 

^  Ten  or  tv;elve  may  be  applied  at  once,  and, 
When  maiij-  are  employed  together^  they  generally 

produce 
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haps  better  ftill  to  draw  blood  from  the 
temples,  by  cupping  and  fcarifying  *. 
In  many  cafes,  a  very  effedual  remedy 
is,  that  of  fcarifying  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  inferior  eye-lid  ^  and  more 
fo  ftill,  is  cutting  the  turgid  vefTels  up- 
on the  adnata  itfelf  f . 

283.  Befides 


produce  a  better  efFeft,  t|ian  if  fewer  be  employed 
repeatedly  :  That  is,  twelve  at  once  'are  more  effica- 
cious than  three  at  a  time  repeated  four  times  a- day. 

*  Cupping  and  fcarifying  the  temples  ought  to  be 
performed  with  very  great  caution,  becaufe  of  the 
nuoierous  ramifications  of  confiderable  branches  of 
arteries  In  thofe  places. 

f  Thefe  operations  require  great  nicety.  For  the 
particular  method  of  performing  them,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  writers  on  furgery.  ' 

Much  harm  enfues  from  thefe  operations  when  in- 
judicioufly  perform  ed  ;  tliey  ought  therefore  to  be 
refrained  from,  except  v.^hen  a  very  Ikilful  and  ex- 
pert furgeon  can  be  procured.  They  are  feldom  fer-' 
viceable,  except  thej  be  repeated  feveral  times. 

2  Gutting 
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283.  Befides  blood-letting,  purging, 
as  a  remedy  fuited  to  inflammation  in 
general,  has  been  confidered  as  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  inflammations  in  any  of 
the  parts  of  the  head,  and  therefore  to 
Ophthalmia  ^  and  it  is  fometimes  ufe- 
ful :  But,  for  the  reafons  given  before 
with  refped  to  general  bleeding,  pur^ 
ging  in  the  cafe  of  Ophthalmia  does 
not  prove  ufeful  in  any  degree  in  pro- 
portion to  the  evacuation  excited. 

284.  For  relaxing  the  fpafm  in  the 
part,  and  taking  off  the  determination 
of  the  fluids  to  it,  blifl;ering  near  the 
part  has  commonly  been  found  ufeful  *. 

X  3  2^5.  Eledrical 

Cutting  the  velTels  of  the  adnata  is  perhaps  the 
beft  preventative  of  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  that  we 
know  ;  and,  wherever  there  appears  the  leaft  tend- 
ency towards  an  opacity,  the  pra6lice  fhould  be  put 
in  execution.  The  operation  ought  to  be  repeatied 
daily  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer,  if 
•d  cure  is  not  accomplifhed  fooner. 

^  The  part  where  blifters  are  ufually  applied  i« 

Ophthalmia 
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• 


285.  Eledrical  fparks  taken  from 
the  eye  will  often  iiddenly  difcufs  the 
inflanlmation  of  the  adnata ;  but  the 
effed  is  feldom  permanent,  and  even  a 
frequent  repetition  feldom  gives  an  en- 
tire cure. 

286.  Ophthalmia,  as  an  external  in- 
flammation, admits  of  topical  applica- 
tions. All  thofe,  however,  that  increafe 
the  heat,  and  relax  the  vefTels  of  the 

part. 


Ophthalmia  are  behind  the  ear,  or  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  blifters  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  the  fub- 
fequent  application  of  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
if  they  afiume  appearances  of  healing. 

Setons  in  the  neck  are  fometimes  recommended  ; 
but,  where  fpeedy  relief  is  required,  they  are  of  little 
fervice,  becaufe  they  feldom  begin  to  difcharge  till 
the  expiration  of  a  few  days ;  befides,  they  are  ex- 
tremely troublefome  to  the  patient ;  and,  if  the 
phlogiftic  diathefis  be  confiderable,  they  fometimes  be- 
come fo  exceedingly  inflamed  as  to  produce  many 
fiifagreeable  circumftances  that  might  have  been  a« 
voided* 
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l^art,  prove  commonly  hurtful ;  and  the 
admiffion  of  cool  air  to  the  eye,  the  pro- 
per application  of  cold  water  immedi- 
ately to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  various  cooling  and  aftrin- 
gent  medicines,  which  at  the  fame  time 
do-  not  produce  much  irritation,  prove 
generaly  ufefiil :  Evenfpirituous  liquors, 
employed  in  moderate  quantity,  have 
often  been  of  fervic^  *• 

2S7.  In 


*  A  folution  of  a  fcruple  of  fugar  of  lead  in  four 
©unces  of  diftilled  water  is  a  very  effedual  applica- 
tion -,  fome  authors  recommend  equal  parts  of  white 
vitriol  and  fugar  of  lead  diflblved  in  diftilled  water. 
Thefe  colljria,  as  they  are  called,  do  infinite  mifchief 
if  they  are  too  ftrong. 

If,  therefore,  the  patient  complain  of  the  leaft 
fmarting  on  their  application,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
dilute  them  with  the  addition  of  more  diftilled  water; 
They  ought  to  be  applied  cold,  and  pledgets  moift- 
ened  with  them  ought  to  be  frequently  renewed  when 
they  grow  hot  or  dry.    An  additional  direftion  may 

X  4  be 
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287.  In  the  cure  of  Ophthalmia^ 
much  care  is  requifite  to  avoid  all  ir- 
ritation, paricularly  that  of  light ;  and 
the  only  fafe  and  certain  means  of  do- 
ing this  is  by  confining  the  patient  to 
a  very  dark  chamber, 

-  288.  Thefe  are  the  remedies  of  the 
Ophthalmia  membranarum  ^  and,  in 
the  Ophthalmi  tarfi,  fo  far  as  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Ophthfilmia  membrana-' 
rum,  the  fame  remedies  may  be  necef- 

fary.      As,  ho:^ever,   the   Ophthalmia 

tarii 


be  given,  viz.  that  the  folutlon  of  fugar  of  lead  be 
glwajs  made  in  diftilled  water,  efpecially  when  it  is  to 
be  ufed  as  a  collyriusi,  becaufe  the  leaft  impregnation 
of  any  mineral  acid,  ho.wfoever  combined,  decom- 
pofes  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Cold  poultices  of  rafped  raw  potatoes  or  turnips 
are  fometimes  very  efficacious.  They  may  be  ap-" 
plied  in  a  fifte  muflin  bag,  and  ought  to  be  renewed 
whenever  they  grow  warm. 
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tarfi  may  often  depend  upon  an  acrimo- 
ny depofited  in  the  febaceous  glands  of 
the  part,  fo  it  'may  require  various  in- 
ternal remedies  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  acrimony  in  fault  ^  for 
which  I  muft  refer  to  the  conlideration 
of  fcrophula,  fyphilis,  or  other  difeafes 
with  which  this  Ophthalmia  may  be 
connected :  And,  when  the  nature  of 
the  acrimony  is  not  afcertained,  cer- 
tain remedies,  more  generally  adapted 
to  the  evacution  of  acrimony,  fuch,  for 
inflance,  as  mercury,  may  be  em- 
ployed *. 

289.  In 


*  If  the  Ophthalmia  be  venereal,  mercury  is  the 
only  remedy,  and  external  applications  have  little 
efFe6l.  If  fcrophula  is  the  caufe,  relief  is  often 
fpeedily  procured  by  an  application  of  the  coagu- 
him  aluminis,  or  the  unguentum  citrinum,  now  call- 
ed unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  in  our  Pharmaco- 
poeias. The  unguentum  tutiae  has  been  ufed  in  many 
cafes  with  advantage,  as  has  alfo  the  unguentum  ce-; 
ruffae  acetatae.  But  thefe  topical  applications  never 
effe^  a  permanent  cure. 
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289.  In  the  Ophthalmia  tarfi,  it  al- 
moft  conflantly  happens  that  fome  ul- 
cerations are  formed  on  the  tarfus. 
Thefe  require  the  application  of  mer- 
cury or  copper,  either  of  which  may 
by  itfelf  fometimes  entirely  cure  the 
affedtion ;  and  thefe  may  even  be  ufe- 
ful  when  the  difeafe  depends  upon  a 
fa,ult  of  the  whole  fyflem. 

290.  Both  in  the  Ophthalmia  mem- 
branarum,  and  in  the  Ophthalmia  tarfi, 
it  is  necefTary  to  obviate  that  gluing 
OT  flicking  together  of  the  eye-lids 
which  commonly  happens  in  lleep ;  and 
this  may  be  done  by  infinuating  a  little 
of  any  mild  unduous  medicine,  of  fome 
|:enacity,  between  the  eye-lids  before 
the  patient  fhall  go  to  ileep  *. 

*  Hog's  lard,  frefh  preffed  llntfeed  oil,  or  oil  of  al- 
monds, anfwer  this  interition  very  well,  or  the  un- 
guentum  fpermatis  ceti  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia • 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     IV, 


OF 


P     H     R     E     N     S     y, 

OR 

PHRENITIS« 

291.  T^HIS  difeafe  is  an  inflamma- 
X  tion  of  the  parts  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  and  may 
afFed  either  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  or  the  fubllance  of  the  brain  it- 
felf.  Nofologifts  have  apprehended, 
that  thefe  two  cafes  might  be  diflin- 

guifhed 
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guiilied  by  dliFerent  fymptoms,  an4 
therefore  by  difFerent  appellations  :  But 
this  does  not  feem  to  be  confirmed  by 
obfervation  and  difIe6lion  ^  and  there- 
fore I  fhall  treat  of  both  cafes  under 
the  title  of  Phrenfy,  or  Phrenitis. 

292,  An  idiopathic  phrenfy  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  a  fympathetic  more  fre- 
quent ;  and  the  afcertaining  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is,  upon  many  oc- 
calions,  difficult.  Many  of  the  fymp- 
toms by  which  the  difeafe  is  mofl  com- 
monly judged  to  be  prefent  have  ap- 
peared, when,  from  certain  confidera- 
tions,  it  was  preflimed,  and  even  from 
difledion:  it  appeared,  that  there  had 
been  no  internal  inflammation  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  diffe^lions  have  Ihown, 
that  the  brain  had  been  inflamed,  when 
few  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  phren- 
fy had  before  appeared  *. 

293.  Tl^e 

*  This  fentence  is  very  obfcure  ;  the  Author 
meant  to  fay,  that  the  diagaoftic  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe  are  uncertain. 
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293.  The  fymptoms  by  which  this 
difeafe  may  be  moft  certainly  known^ 
are,  a  vehement  pyrexia,  a  violent 
deep-feated  head-ach,  a  rednefs  and 
turgefcence  of  the  face  and  eyes,  an 
impatience  of  light  or  noife,  a  conftant 
watching,  and  a  delirium  impetuous 
and  furious.  Some  nofologifts  have 
thought  thefe  fymptoms  peculiar  to  an 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and 
that  the  inflammation  of  the  fubfliance 
of  the  brain  was  to  be  diftinguiflied  by 
fome  degree  of  coma  attending  it.  It 
was  for  this  reafon,  that,  in  the  Nofo- 
logy,  I  added  the  Typhomania  to  the 
character  of  Phrenitis  :  But,  upon 
farther  refiedion,  I  find  no  proper  foun-- 
dation  for  this  ^  and,  if  we  pafs  from 
the  charadlers  above  delivered,  there 
will  be  no  means  of  fixing  the  variety 
that  occurs. 

I  am  here,  as  iri  other  analogous 
cafes,  of  opinion,  that  the  fymptoms 
above  mentioned  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation. 
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mation  always  mark  inflammations  o( 
membranous  parts  ^  and  that  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  paronchyma  or  fubllance 
of  vifcera  exhibits,  at  leaft  commonly, 
a  more  chronic  affedlion* 

294.  The  remote  caufes  of  phrenfy 
are  all  thofe  which  diredlly  flimulate 
the  membranes  or  fubflance  of  the 
brain  J  and  particularly  all  thofe  which 
increafe  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  vellels  of  the  brain.  Among  thefe, 
the  expofure  of  the  naked  head  to  the 
diredl  rays  of  a  very  warm  fun,  is  a 
frequent  caufe.  The  paffions  of  the 
mind,  and  certain  poifons,  are  amongfi 
the  remote  caufes  of  phrenfy ;  but,  in 
what  manner  they  operate,  is  not  well 
underllood  *« 

295.  The 


*  PraflEitioners  hiive  iti  geflefal  admitted  two  kinds 
of  phrenfy,  viz.  the  idiopathic  or  true  phrenfy,  and 
the  fymptomatic     The  former  is  what  the  Authot* 

defcribes 
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295^   The   cure   of   phrenfy   is   the 
fame  with  that  of  inflammation  in  ge- 
neral ; 


defcribes  in  the  text ;  and,  as  he  has  omitted  to  de- 
Icribe  the  latter,  which,  in  Article  292.  he  acknow- 
ledges to  be  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  I  Ihall  e» 
numerate^  its  fymptoms. 

The  fymptomatic  phrenfy  is  conflantly  preceded 
by  fome  very  acute  inflammatory  fever.  Its  approach 
may  be  fufpefted  by  a  fupprellion  of  the  excretions, 
by  colourlefs  ftools,  by  a  black,  dry,  and  rough  tongue^ 
by  pale  and  watry  urine,  which  fometimes  has  black 
or  dark  brown  clouds  floating  in  it,  by  a  defire  but  ina?- 
bility  to  fleep,  by  picking  the  bed-clothes,  by  the  eyes 
appearing  fierce,  and  the  veflels  of  the  albuginea  be« 
coming  turgid,  and  by  a  few  d^f^ops  of  blood  diftilfing, 
^om  the  nofe. 

When  moft  of  theft?  fymptoms  appear  in  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  we  juftly  appreheiM  an  jattack  of  the 
phrenfy,  and  ought  to  have  immediate  recourfe  to 
fuch  remedies  as  will  lefien  its  violence,  or  altogether 
prevent  its  accefs.  Large  bleedings,  if  the  pulfe  per- 
mit, muft  be  made  on  the  lower  extremities,  emol- 
lient glyfters'  are  to  be  frequently  injefted,  laxatives 

adminiftered, 
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neral  \  but,  in  phrenfy,  the  mofl  power- 
ful  remedies    are   to   be  immediately . 
employed.     Large  and  repeated  blood- 
letting is  efpeciaily  neceflary  ^  and  the 
blood  fhould  be  drawn  from  veflels  as 

near 


adminiftered,  fomentations  applied  to  the  feet  and 
legs,  cupping  glaffes  applied  on  the  thighs,  and  the 
patient  muft  be  forced  to  drink  plentifully,  for  he  is 
feldom  thirfty  in  thefe  cafes,  although  his  tongue  be 
parched.  Belide  thefe  general  remedies,  peculiar  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  the  primary  difeafe  ;  and  the 
treatment  of  the  fymptomatic  phrenfy  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

< 

No  part  of  the  pradlice  of  phylic  requires  mors 
judgment  and  fagacity  in  the  pradlitioner,  than  af- 
certaining  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  fympto- 
matic phrenfy  in  different  fevers.  To  enter  fully  in- 
to the  fubjedl,  would  require  more  room  than  thefe 
notes  allow.  I  can  therefore  only  recommend  the 
young  pra£litioner  to  pay  great  attention  to  it.  He 
will  find  many  ufefiil  praclical  diredlions  for  the 
treatment  of  thefe  cafesi  in  moll  of  the  medical  wri- 
ters, both  ancient  and  moderni  efpeciaily  Sydsnbara 
and  Van  Swieten, 
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near  as  poilible  to  the  part  affe6led. 
The  opening  of  the  temporal  artery 
has  been  recommended,  and  with  fonie 
reafon :  But  the  pradlice  is  attended 
with  inconvenience  ^  and  I  apprehend 
that  opening  the  jugular  veins  may- 
prove  more  efFedlual  j  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  will  be  generally  proper  to  draw 
blood  from  the  temples  by  cutting  and 
fcarifying, 

296.  It  is  probable  that  purging,  as  it 
may  operate  by  revoliioUj  may  be  of 
more  ufe  in  this  than  in  fome  other  in- 
flammatory affedions. 

For  the  fame  purpofe  of  revullion, 
warm  pediluvia  are  a  remedy^  bur,  at 
the  fame  time,  fomewhat  ambiguous. 
The  taking  off  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  veifeTs  of  the  head  by  an  ereCt 
poflure,  is  generally  ufefuL 

297.  Shaving  of  the  head  is  always 
proper  and  neceflary  for  the  admlflion 

Vol.  I.  Y  of 
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of  other  remedies.  Bliflering  is  com- 
monly  ufeful  in  this  difeafe,  but  chiefly 
when  applied  near  tp  the  part  afFedled*, 

298.  Every  part  of  the  antiphlogiflic 
regimen  is  here  necefTary,  and  parti- 
cularly the  admiflion  of  cold  air.  Even 
cold  fubftances,  applied  clofe  to  the 
head,  have  been  found  fafe,  and  highly 
ufeful  3  and  the  application  of  fuch  re- 
frigerants as  vinegar  is  certainly  pro- 
per f , 

299.  It 


*  It  has  been  ufual  to  apply  a  large  bliftering  pla- 
iler  over  the  whole  head,  and  fuffer  it  to  remain  on  £ox 
eight  and  forty  hours.  This,  however,  hinders  t^e 
application  of  other  very  powerful  remedies.  Sha.- 
ving  the  head  of  a  frantic  patient  is  always  a  trouble- 
fome  operation  ;  but  the  very  great  benefit  arifing 
from  it  renders  it  abfolutely  neceffary  in  all  cafes ; 
and  the  phyfician  ought  therefore  to  advife  it  on  the 
firll  fufpicion  of  an  approaching  phrenfy. 

f  Many  eminent  pradlition.ers  have  difluaded  the 
life  of  thefe  refrigerant  applications  to  the  newly  fha- 

'    ven 
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299.  It  appears  to  me  certain,  that 
opiates  are  hurtful  in  every  inflamma- 
tory Hate  of  the  brain ;  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that,  from  the  abiguity  men- 
tioned in  (292.)  the  accounts  of  prac- 
titioners, with  regard  to  the  juvantia 
and  laedentia  in  this  difeafe,  are  of 
very  uncertain  application. 


ven  head  ;  the  immediate  relief  which  the  mere  (ha- 
ving generally  procures  feems  to  indicate  the  pro= 
priety  of  the  praftice ;  and  experience  has  not  dif- 
covered  any  material  difadvantageS  attending  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  benefit  accruing  from  it. 


Y  2  CHAP 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OF   THE 


Q^     U       I       N       S      Y^ 


OR 


C  Y  N  A  N  C  H  E. 


300.  T~^HIS  name  is  applied  to  every 
A  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal fauces  ^  but  thefe  inflammations  are 
different,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
fauces  which  may  be  aflfeded,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 


i 
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matlon.  In  the  Nofology,  therefore, 
after  giving  the  character  of  the  Cy- 
nanche  as  a  genus,  I  have  diftingiiifhed 
five  different  fpecies,  which  mull  here 
likewife  be  feparately  Gonfidered. 


Ya  SE€- 
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SECTION    L 


OF     THE 


GYNANCHE  TONSILLARIS. 


301.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  af~ 
feding  efpecially  that  congeries  of  mu- 
cous follicles  which  forms  the  tonjfils, 
and  fpreading  from  thence  along  the 
velum  and  uvula,  fo  as  frequently  to 
afFed  every  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane* 

302.  The 
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302.  The  dlfeafe  appears  by  fome  tu- 
mour, fometimes  confiderable,  and  by 
a  rednefs  of  the  parts ;  is  attended 
with  a  painful  and  difEcult  deglutition^ 
with  a  pain  fometimes  ihooting  into 
the  ear ;  with  a  troublefome  clammi  • 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat  5  with  a 
frequent,  but  difEcult  excretion  of  mu* 
cus }  and  the  whole  is  accompanied 
with  a  pyrexia. 

303.  This  fpecies  of  quinfy  is  never 
contagious.  It  terminates  frequently 
by  refolution  *,  fometimes  by  fuppura- 
tion,  but  hardly  ever  by  gangrene  ;  al- 
though, in  this  difeafe,  fome  floughy 
fpots,  commotily  fuppofed  to  be  fore- 
runners of  gangrene,  fometimes  ap- 
pear upon  the  fauces* 

Y  4  304.  This 


*  As  the  moft  frequent  termination  of  this  difeafe 
is  by  refolution,  this  t^ode  of  cure  mufl  always  be  at- 
tempted, alid  will  feldom  fail  of  proving  fuccefsful„ 
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304.  This  difeafe  Is  commonly  oc- 
calioned  by  cold  externally  applied^ 
particularly  about  the  neck.  It  afFeds 
efpecially  the  young  and  fanguine,  and 
a  difpolitlon  to  it  is  often  acquired  by- 
hablt  5  fo  that,  from  every  conllderable 
application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  this  difeafe  is  readily  induced. 
It  occurs  efpecially  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, when  viciilitudes  of  heat  and 
cold  frequently  take  place.  The  in- 
flammation and  tumour  are  commonly 
at  firfl  moil  confiderable  in  one  toniil ; 
ajid  afterwards,  abating  in  that,  in^ 
creafe  in  the  other. 

305.  In  the  cure  of  this  inflamma- 
tion, fome  bleeding  may  be  proper  3 
but  large  general  bleedings  will  feldom. 
be  neceffary.  The  opening  of  the 
ranular  veins  feems  to  be  an  inlignifi- 
cant  remedy  ^  and  leeches  fet  upon  the 
external  fauces  are  of  more  efficacy. 

£06,  At 
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506.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe^ 
full  vomiting  has  been  frequently  found 
to  be  of  great  fervice  *. 

307.  This  inflammation  may  be  of- 
ten relieved  by  moderate  aflringents 
and  particularly  by  acids  applied  to  the 
inflamed  parts  f.  In  many  cafes,  how- 
ever, nothing  has  been  found  to  give 
more  relief  than  the  vapour  of  warm 
water  received  into  the  fauces  by  a 
proper  apparatus. 

308.  The 

*  The  formula  of  an  emetic  may  be  feen  In  the 
note  on  article  185. 

f  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  phyficians  re- 
fpefting  the  kind  of  gargles  proper  m  thefe  cafes,  A 
pint  of  tin£ture  of  rofes,  with  two  drachms  of  honey, 
has  often  been  found  ferviceable.  The  following 
gargle  is  frequently  ufed  with  fuccefs.  Boil  an  ounce 
of  oak-bark  bruifed,  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  half  is 
evaporated^  and  to  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce 
of  honey  of  rofes,  and  a  drachm  of  alum.  Sage 
tea,  with  honey,  is  in  common  ufe,,  and  frequently 
aafwers  every  purpofe. 
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308.  The  other  remedies  of  this  drf- 
eafe  are  rubefacient  or  bliftering  me- 
dicines, applied  externally  to  the  neck;, 
and,  with  thefe,  the  employment  of 
antiphlogiftic  purgatives*,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men, excepting  the  application  of  cold. 

309.  This  difeafe,  as  we  have  faid,  of- 
ten terminates  by  refolution,  frequent- 
ly accompanied  with  fweating;  which 
is  therefore  to  be  prudently  favoured 
and  encouraged  f. 

310.  When 


*  Glauber's  falts  anfwer  the  end  of  purges  in  thefe 
cafes  very  well,  efpecially  if  the  patient  drinks  copi-" 
oufly  during  the  operation, 

f  Dover's  powder  is  an  excellent  fudorific  in  thef© 
cafes.  The  method  of  giving  it  has  been  defcribed 
in  the  note  on  article  169.  Many  other  fudorifics, 
however,  are  found  to  anfwer  tolerably  well,  as  wine- 
whey,  whey  made  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  vine- 
3  gar 
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,310.  When  this  dlfeafe  fhall  have  ta= 
ken  a  tendency  to  fuppuration,  nothing 
will  be  more  ufeful,  than  the  frequent 
taking  into   the  fauces  the  fleams   of 

warm 


gar  whey,  fage  tea,  with  feveral  other  drinks  of  a  ii- 
milar  kind.  The  following  bolus  is  often  very  effi- 
cacious, efpecially  when  the  patient  drinks  largely  of 
fage  or  balm  te^i^ 

5c  Camphor,  gr.  viii. 
Opii  pur.  gr.  i. 
Lixiv.  vitriolat.  9i. 
Tere  in  mortario  marmoreo ;  et  adde 
Confed.  aromat.  Si-  vel  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus. 

Small  dofes  of  tartar  emetic  taken  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  produce  a  flight  naufea,  withoub  vomiting,  are 
alfo  good  fudorifics.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  fol- 
lowing julep  may  be  taken  every  half-hour  till  the  e£- 
fedl  be  produced,  drinking  at  the  fame  time,  plenti- 
fully of  fome  warm  diluent. 

flt  Antinion.  tartarifat.  gr.  iii,  '  - 

Aq.  font.  gvii. 

Syr.  Papaveris  rubri,  |i. 
M.  f.julap. 
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warm  water  *.  When  the  abfcefs  is 
attended  with  much  fwelling,  If  it  break 
not  fpontaneoully,  it  fliould  be  opened 
by  a  lancet^  and  this  does  not  require 
much  caution,  as  even  the  inflammatory 
Hate  may  be  relieved  by  fome  fcarifi-. 
cation  of  the  tonlils.  I  have  never 
had  occalion  to  fee  any  cafe  requiring, 
bronchotomy.         * 


*  Very  convenient  apparatus  for  this  purpofe  are 
made  by  moft  tin-workers. 

Befide  the  fleana  of  warm  water  here  recommend- 
ed, external  applications  to  the  throat  and  fides  of  the 
neck  have  a  confiderable  effeft  in  forwarding  the  fup- 
puration,  as  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  &.c. 


1 
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SECTION    IL 


OF    THE 


CYNANCHE  MALIGNA. 


311.  This  is  a  contagious  difeafe, 
feldom  fporadic,  and  commonly  epi- 
demic. It  attacks  perfons  of  all  ages, 
but  more  commonly  thofe  in  a  young 
and  infant  flate.  It  attacks  perfons  of 
every  conftitution  when  expofed  to  the 
contagion,  but  mofl  readily  the  weak 
and  infirm. 

312.  This  difeafe  is  ufually  attended 
with  a   confiderable  pyrexia^  and  the 

1  fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  the  acceflion  of  this,  fuch 
as  frequent   cold  fhiverings,  ficknefs, 
anxiety,  and  vomiting,  are  often  the. 
firfl  appearances  of  the  difeafe.    About 
the  fame  tirne,   a   fliffnefs  is  felt  in  the 
neck,  with  fome  unealinefs  in  the  in- 
ternal fauces,  and  fome  hoarfenefs  of 
the  voice.     The  internal  fauces,  when 
viewed,  appear  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
with  fome  tumour  ^  but  this  lafl  is   fel- 
dom    conliderabl^,    and   deglutition  is 
feldom  difficult  or  painfuh     Very  foon 
a  number  of  white  or  afli-coloured  fpots 
appear  upon  the  inflamed  parts.    Thefe 
fpots  fpread  and  unite,  covering  almoft ' 
the  whole  fauces  with   thick  Houghs ; 
which  falling  off,  difcover  ulcerations. 
While  thefe  fymptoms  proceed  in-  the 
fauces,    they    are   generally    attended 
with  a  coryza,  \vhich  pours  out   a  thin 
acrid  and  fetid  matter,  excoriating  the 
noftrils  and  lips.     There  is  often  alfo, 
efpecially   in    infants,  a  frequent  pur- 
ging 3    and  a  thin   acrid  matter  flows 

from 
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from  the  anus,  excoriating  this,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts, 

313.  With  thefe  fymptoms,  fhe  py- 
rexia proceeds  with  a  fmall,  frequent, 
and  irregular  pulfe;  and  there  occurs  a 
jnanifelt  exacerbation  every  evening, 
and  fome  remiflion  in  the  mornings.  A 
great  debility  appears  in  the  animal 
funcflions;  and  the  fenforium  is  aiFedled 
with  delirium,  frequently  with  coma. 

314.  On  the  fecond  day,  or  fometimes 
later,  efflorefcences  appear  upon  the 
{kin,  which  are  fometimes  in  fmall 
points  hardly  eminent ;  but,  for  the 
moll  part,  in  patches  of  a  red  colour, 
fpreading  and  uniting  fo  as  to  cover  the 
whole  fkin.  They  appear  firfl  about 
the  face  and  neck,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
fome  days  fpread  by  degrees  to  the 
lower  extremities.  The  fcarlet  rednefs 
is  often  conliderable  on  the  hands  and 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  which  feel 

flifF 
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flifF  and  fwelled.  This  eruption  is  of- 
ten irregular,  as  to  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance, as  to  its  fleadinefs,  and  as  to 
the  time  of  its  duration.  It  uflially 
continues  four  days,  and  goes  off  by 
fome  defquamation  of  the  cuticle :  but, 
neither  on  its  firfl  appearance,  nor  on 
its  defquamation,  does  it  always  pro- 
duce a  remiffion  of  the  pyrexia,  or  of 
the  other  fymptoms. 

315.  The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  de- 
pends on  the  ftate  of  the  fauces  and  of 
the  pyrexia.  When  the  ulcers  on  the 
fauces,  by  their  livid  and  black  colour, 
by  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  by  ma- 
ny marks  of  acrimony  in  the  fluids, 
ihow  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  this  takes 
place  to  a  confiderable  degree  ^  and, 
the  fymptoms  of  a  putrid  fever  con- 
flantly  increafing,  the  patient  dies,  of- 
ten on  the  third  day,  fometimes  later, 
but  for  the  mofl:  part  before  the  fe- 
yenth.    The  acrimony  poured  out  from 

the 
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the  direafed  fauces  mufl  necelTarily, 
in  part,  pals  into  the  pharynx,  and 
there  fpread  the  infedion  into  the  oefo- 
phagus,  and  fometimes  through  the 
v/holeof  the  alimentary  canal,  propa*' 
gating  the  putrefa<£liop,  and  oHien  ex- 
haufbing  the  patient  by  a  frequent  di- 
arrhoea. 

The  acrid  matter  poured  out  in  the 
fauces  being  again  abforbed,  frequent- 
ly occalions  large  fwellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  about  the  neck,  and  fome- 
times to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occafion 
fuffocation. 

It  is  feldom  that  the  organs  of  re- 
fpiration  efcape  entirely  unhurt,  and 
very  often  the  inflammatory  ailedion 
is  communicated  to  them.  From  dif- 
fe6tions  it  appears,  that,  in  the  Cynan- 
che  maligna,  the  larynx  and  trachea 
are  often  affeded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  the  Gynanclie  trachealis  ^ 
and  it  is  probable,  that,  iil  confe-^ 
quence  of  that  aiTedlion,  the  Cynanche 

Vol.  I.  2  maligna 
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maligna  often  proves  fatal  by  fuch  a 
fudden  fuffocation  as  happens  in  the 
proper  Cynanche  trachealis^  but  there 
is  reafoii  to  fufpecS,  that,  upon  this 
fubjecl,  difledors  have  not  always  di- 
ftinguifhed  properly  between  the  two 
difeales.- 

316.  Thefe  are  the  feveral  fatal  ter- 
minations of  the  Cynanche  maligna; 
but  they  do  not  always  take  place. 
Sometimes  the  ulcers  of  the  fauces  are 
of  a  milder  nature;  and  the  fever  is 
more  moderate,  as  well  as  of  a  lefs  pu- 
trid kind.  And  when,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  efflorefcence  on  the 
fkin,  the  fever  fufFers  a  remiilion  }  when 
the  efflorefcence  continues  for  three  or 
four  days,  till  it  has  fpread  over  the 
whole  body,  and  then  ends  by  a  def- 
quamation,  giving  a  further  remiflion 
of  the  fever  ;  this  often  entirely  ter- 
minates by  gentle  fweats,  on  or  before 
the  feventh  day ;  and  the  reil  of  the 

difeafe 
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difeafe  terminates  in  a  few  days  more, 
by  an  excretion  of  Houghs  from  the 
fauces;  while  fleep,  appetite,  and  the 
other  marks  of  health,  return. 

From  what  is  faid  in  this,  and  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  prognoftics 
in  this  difeafe  may  be  readily  learned. 

317.  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  its 
fceptic  tendency  is  chiefly  to  be  kept 
in  view.  The  debility,  with  which  it 
is  attended,  renders  all  evacuation  by 
bleeding  and  purging  improper,  except 
in  a  few  inflances  where  the  debility  is 
lefs,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
more  coniiderable.  The  fauces,  are  to 
be  preferved  from  the  effeds  of  the 
acrid  matter  poured  out  upon  them, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  frequently  wafli- 
ed  out  by  antifeptic  gargles*  or  injec-^ 
Z  2  tions  : 


*  When  the  violetice  of  the  fyrtiptoms  is  moderate, 
and  when  the  ulceration  is  flight,  fage  tea,  or  tea  made 
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tions  3  and  the  fceptic  tendency  of  the 
whole  fyllem  fhould  be  guarded  againft 

and 


of  rofe  leaves,  or  botli  together,  may  be  fufficient. 
A  gargle  made  of  a  pint  of  fage  and  rofe  tea,  three 
fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  fpoonful  of  honej,  has 
been  found  as  efficacious  as  any  of  the  (harper  anti- 
feptics  with  the  mineral  acids.  Dr  Fothergill's 
gargle  is, 

Bt-  Deco6l.  pedoral.  |xii.  cui  inter  coquendum, 

adde 
Rad.  contrayerv.  contuf.  |fs. 
Liquori  colato  admifce, 
Acet  vin.  alb.  |ii. 
Tin£t.  mjrrh.  ^i. 
Mel.  opt.  gvi. 

But  he  often  ufed  it  with^a  drachm  of  the  Mel  E- 
gyptiacum  diflolved  in  two  ounces  of  it. 

The  Mel  Egyptiacum  is  a  very  harih  application, 
and  ought  to  be  cautioufly  ufed.  If  the  {loughs  caft 
pff  fo  flowly  as  tp  require  a  powerful  application,  it 
is  better  praftice  to  touch  them  with  Mel  Egyptia- 
cum by  means  of  an  armed  probe,  than  to  ufe  gargles, 
2  in. 
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and  corre6led  by  internal  antifeptics, 
efpecially  by  the  Peruvian  bark  given 
in  fubftance,  from  the  beginning,  and 
continued  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  *.  Emetics,  both  vomiting  and 
Z  3  naufeating, 


in  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  In  this  difeafe,  a  ftri£l 
attention  muft  be  given  to  the  ufe  of  gargles  and  in- 
je£lions  for  the  throat,  becaufe  the  cure  feems  to  de- 
pend in  part  on  procuring  a  difcharge  from  the  glands 
of  the  fauces  which  thefc  gargles  induce,  and  alfo  be- 
caufe they  are   the  only  means  of  retarding  the  pro- 

grefs  of  the  ulcers. 
o 

*  The  quantity  of  bai:k  given  ought  to  be  very 
confiderable,  viz.  as  much  as  the  ftomach  and  inte- 
ftines  can  poffibly  bear  •,.  half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples 
every  hour,  with  a  glafs  of  good  Port  wine  A 
fcruple  of  confedio  aromatica,  joined  with  each  dofe 
of  the  bark,  has  a  double  effed  of  making  the  bark 
lefs  naufeous,  and  of  preventing,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
tendency  to  a  diarrhoea';  but  opium  is  a  fovereign  re- 
medy for  removing  this  fymptom,  (viz.  diarrhoea) 
when  it  is  aflually  prefent. 

In  adminiftering  the  bark,  great  care  mull  be  ta- 
ken to  avoid  a  diarrhoea,  which  is  a  very  dangerous 

fymptom 
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naufeating,  prove  ufeful, efpecially  when 
employed  early  in  the  difeafe.  When 
any  conliderable  tumour  occurs,  bliflers 
applied  externally  will  be  of  fervice, 
and,  in  any  cafe,  may  be  fit  to  mode- 
rate the  internal  iniiammatioit*. 


fjmptom  in  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  but  efpecially 
after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  is  in  a 
conliderable  ftate  of  debility^ 

Children  are  more  frequently  attacked  with  this 
difeafe  than  adults ;  and  it  is  fometimes  extremely 
difficult  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  this  neceflary  and  valuable,  though  naufeousi 
medicme.  In  thefe  cafes,  glyfters  with  powdered 
bar.':^  have  been  ufed  with  very  great  fuccels.  Two 
drachms  of  the  fine  powder  may  be  given  in  five  or 
fix  ounces  of  barley-water,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
to  very  young  children,  and  half  an  ounce,  or  fix 
drachms,  to  children  of  8  or  lo  years  old,  in  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  barley-water.  If  the  firft  gly- 
fier  comes  away  too  fpeedily,  two  or.  three  grains  of 
opium  may  be  added  to  the  fubfequent  glyfters. 

*  In  addition  to  the  method  of  cure  here  delivered, 
it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  cure  de- 
pends 
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pends  much  on  the  removal  of  every  thing  putrid 
from  the  patient,-it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  the 
room  well  ventilated,  but  not  with  cold  air.  The 
reafon  for  this  precaution  is,  that  the  patient  always 
complains  of  the  kail  admifTion  of  cold  air,  becoming 
fick  and  opprefTed,  probably  in  confequence  of  the 
fudden  difappearance  of  the  efflorefcence  which  always 
accompanies  the  difeafe.  The  linen  ought  frequent- 
}y  to  be  changed,  the  patient  kept  clean,  the  mouth 
and  throat  frequently  waflied,  and  great  plenty  of  li= 
quid  vegetable  nutriment  mull  be  given,  with  gene- 
rous wine, 

A  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe,  mouth,  or  ears,  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  later  flages  of  a  malignant 
fore  throat.  This  difcharge  is  by  no  means  critical, 
but  always  a  dangerous  fymptom,  and  uiuft  be  flop- 
ped with  tlae  utmofl  expedition.  It  is  the  confequence 
of  fome  arterial  branch  being  corroded  by  the  morti- 
fication. If  the  hemorrhage  withftands  the  ufual 
means  of  tents  dipt  in  vinegar,  or  a  fblution  of  alum, 
&c.  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  opium  and  bark ;  and 
the  Port  wine  mult  be  given  fparingly. 

In  the  advanced  llages,  a  diarrhoea  frequently  ap- 
pears, efpecially  in  children;  it  proceeds  frc:n  the 
putrid  and  acrid  matter  of  the  ulcers  being  received 
into  the  intellines.  It  can  only  be  prevented,  or  ef- 
feftually  removed,  by  a  careful  attention  to  keep  the 
month  as  clean  as  poffible. 

Z  4  S  E  C- 
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SECTION   IIL 


OF    THE 


GYNANCHE  TRACHEALIS^^ 


318.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
an  inflammation  of  the  glottis,  larynx, 

f  or 


*  This  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  new,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  infants.  ^  It  is,  however^  deforibed 
hy  mar^y  of  both  the  ancient  and  modarn  writers. 
Boerhaave  defcribes  it  in  his  8oift  and  8o2d  Apho- 
rifm.  It  is,  indeed,  uncommon  in  adults,  and  moll 
frequent  in  infants.  It  was  never  rightly  underftood, 
however,  till  Dr  Home,  the  Profeffor  of  the  Materia, 
Medica  in  this  Univerfity,  inveftigated  its  nature,  an4 
pointed  out  the  only  eiFeftual  method  of  cure. 
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or  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  whether 
it  afFe6l  the  membranes  of  thefe  parts, 
or  the  mufcles  adjoining.  It  may  arife 
iirfl  in  thefe  parts,  and  continue  to  fub- 
{ift  in  them  alone  ^  or  it  may  come  to 
afFed  thefe  parts  from  the  Cynanche 
jtonfillaris  or  maligna  fpreading  into 
them. 

319.  In  either  way  it  has  been  a  rare 
occurrence ;  and  few  inftances  of  it 
have  been  marked  and  recorded  by 
phyficians.  It  is  to  be  known  by  a 
peculiar  ringing  found  of  the  voice,  by 
difficult  refpiration,  with  a  fenfe  of 
ftraitening  about  the  larynx,  and  by  a 
pyrexia  attending  it. 

320.  From  the  nature  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  and  from  the  diifedion  of  the 
bodies  of  perfons  who  had  died  of  this 
difeafe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Ic  does 
not,  however,  always  run  the  courfe  of 

,  inflammatory 
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inflammatory  afledions,  but  frequently 
produces  fuch  an  obftrudion  of  the 
pafTage  of  the  air,  as  fuffocates,  and 
thereby  proves  fuddenly  fatal. 

321.  If  we  judge  rightly  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  difeafe,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  cure  of  it  requires  the  moll 
powerful  remedies  of  inflammation,  to 
be  employed  upon  the  very  firll  appear- 
ance of  the  fymptoms.  When  a  fuffo- 
cation  is  threatened,  whether  any  re- 
medies can  be  employed  to  prevent  it, 
we  have  not  had  experience  to  deter- 
mine. 

322.  The  accounts  which  books  have 
hitherto  given  us  of  inflammations  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  parts  conneded  with 
it,  amount  to  what  we  have  now^faid  ^ 
and  the  inftances  recorded  have  almofl: 
all  of  them  happened  in  adult  perfons  ^ 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  afFedion  of  this 
kind  happening  efpecially  fo   infants, 

which 
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which  till  lately  has  been  little  taken 
notice  of.  Dr  Home  is  the  firfl  who 
has  given  any  diflind  account  of  it; 
but,  fince  he  wrote,  feveral  other  au- 
thers  have  taken  notice  of  it,  (fee  Mi- 
chael is  de  Angina  Polypofa  five  meinbra- 
naceOj  Argentorati  1778)  ;  and  have  gi~ 
ven  different  opinions  with  regard  to  it. 
Concerning  this  diverfity  of  opinions, 
I  fhall  not  at  prefent  inquire;  but  fhall 
deliver  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  in  fo  far  as  they  have  arifen  from 
my  own  obfervation,  from  that  of  Dr 
Home,  and  of  other  fkilful  perfons  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

323.  This  difeafe  feldom  attacks  in- 
fants till  after  they  have  been  weaned. 
After  this  period,  the  younger  they  are, 
the  more  they  are  liable  to  it.  The 
frequency  of  it  becomes  lefs  as  children 
become  more  advanced  ;  and  there  are 
no  inllances  of  children  above  twelve 
years  of  age  being  afFeded  with  it.   It 

attacks 
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attacks  cbildren  of  the  midland  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  thofe  who  live  near  the 
the  fea.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
tagious ;  and  its  attacks  are  frequently 
repeated  in  the  fame  child.  It  is  often 
iPxaoifellly  the  effect  of  cold  applied  to 
the  body  ;  and  therefore  appears  moft 
frequently  in  the  v/inter  and  fpring 
feafons.  It  very  commonly  comes  on 
with  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  a  ca~ 
tarrh;  but  fometimes  the  peculiar  fymp^ 
toms  of  the  difeafe  fhow  themfelves  at 
the  very  firft. 

324.  Thefe  peculiar  fymptoms  are  the 
following :  A  hoarfenefs,  v/ith  fome 
fnrillnefs  and  ringing  found,  both  in 
fpeaking  and  coughing,,  as  if  the  poife 
came  from  a  brazen  tube.  At  the  fame 
time,  there  is  a  fenfe  of  pain  about 
the  larynx,  fome  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion,  with  a  whizzing  found  in  infpira- 
tion,  as  if  the  palTage  of  the  air  were 
ilraitened.     The  cough  \vhicli  attends 

it 
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It  is  commonly  dry  5  and,  if  any  thin 
be  fpit  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  purnlent 
appearance,  .  and  fometimes  films  re- 
femblihg  portions  of  a  membrane.  To- 
gether with  thefe  fymptoms,  there  is 
a  frequency  of  pulfe,  a  reilleffiiefs,  and 
an  uneafy  fenfe  of  heat.  When  the  in- 
ternal fauces  are  viewed,  they  are  fome- 
times without  any  appearance  of  in- 
flammation :  but  frequently  a  rednefs, 
and  even  Rvelii ng  appear :  And  fome- 
times in  the  fauces  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  matter  like  to  that  rejeded  by 
coughing.  With  the  fymptoms  now 
defcribed,  and  particularly  w^ith  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  {qu^q  of 
Itrangling  in  the  fauces,  the  patient  is 
fometimes  fuddenly  taken  cfT. 

325.  There  Jiave  been  many  dilTec- 
tions  made  of  infants  who  had  died  of 
this  difeafe  ^  and  almoft  conllantly 
there  has  appeared  a  preternatural 
membrane   lining   the   v^^hole  internal 

furfac^ 
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furface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
and  extending  in  the  fame  manner 
downwards  into  fome  of  its  ramifica- 
tions. This  preternatural  membrane 
may  be  eafily  feparated,  and  fometimes 
has  been  found  feparated  in  part,  from 
the  fubjacent  proper  membrane  of  the 
trachea.  This  lafl  is  commonly  found 
entire,  that  is,  without  any  appearance 
of  eroiion  or  ulceration ;  but  it  fre- 
quently {hows  the  veftiges  of  inflam- 
mation, and  is  covered  by  a  matter  re- 
fembling  pus,  like  to  that  rejeded  by 
coughing  y  and  very  often  a  matter  of 
the  fame  kind  is  found  in  the  bronchiae, 
fometimes  in  conliderable  quantity. 

326.  From  the  remote  caufes  of  this 
difeafe  ^  from  the  catarrhal  fymptoms 
commonly  attending  it  ^  from  the  py- 
rexia conftantly  prefent  with  it  5  from 
the  fame  kind  of  preternatural  mem- 
brane being  found  in  the  trachea  when 
the  cynanche  maligna  is  communicat- 
ed 
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ed  to  it  I,  and,  from  the  vefliges  of  in- 
flammation on  the  trachea  difcovered 
upon  difTedlion  3  we  mufl  conclude,  that 
the  difeafe  confiils  of  an  inflammatory 
affedion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  producing  an 
exudation  analogous  to  that  found  on 
the  furface  of  inflamed  vifcera,  and  ap- 
pearing partly  in  a  membranous  crufl, 
and  partly  in  a  fluid  refembling  pus. 

327.  Though  this  difeafe  manifeftly 
conflfts  of  an  inflammatory  affection, 
it  does  not  commonly  end  either  in  fup- 
puration  or  gangrene.  The  peculiar 
and  troublefome  circumftance  of  the 
difeafe  feems  to  conflfl  in  a  fpafm  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  glottis,  which,  by 
inducing  a  fuflbcation,  prevents  the 
common  coniequences  of  inflamma- 
tion, 

328.  When  this  difeafe  terminates  in 
heakh,  it  is  by  a  refoiution  of  the  in- 

'     fiammation. 
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flaniiiiatlon,  by  a  ceafing  of  the  fpafni 
of  the  glottis,  by  an  expe6loration  of 
the  matter  exuding  from  the  trachea, 
and  of  the  crufls  formed  there  ^  and 
frequently  it  ends  without  any  expec- 
toration, or  at  leaf}:  with  fuch  only  as 
attends  an  ordinary  catarrh. 

329.  When  the  difeafe  ends  fatally, 
it  is  by  a  fufFocation ;  feemingly,  as  we 
have  faid,  depending  upon  a  fpafm  af- 
fecting the  glottis },  but  fometimes,  pro- 
bably, depending  upon  a  quantity  of 
matter  filling  the  bronchise. 

330.  As  we  fuppofe  this  difeafe  to  be 
an  inflammatory  afFeilion,  fo  we  at- 
tempt  the  cure  of  it  by  the  ufual  reme- 
dies of  inflammation,  and  which,  for 
the  moft  part,  I  have  found  effectuaL 
Bleeding,  both  general  and  topical  *, 

has 

*  The  topical  bleeding  15  beil  performed  by  ieech- 
S3.    Three  or  four  may  be  applied  at  once  on  each  fide 
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has  often  given  immediate  relief;  and, 
by  being  repeated,  has  entirely  cured 
the  difeafe.  Bliftering  alfo,  near  to 
the  part  affected,  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful.  Upon  the  firfl  attack  of  the  dif- 
eafe, vomiting,  immediately  after  bleed- 
ing, feems  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe, 
and  fometimes  fuddenly  removes  the 
difeafe.  In  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe, 
the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  is  necefTary, 

aud 


of  the  trachea,  or  on  the  trachea  itfelf .  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  recommendation  of  topical  bleeding,  previ- 
ous general  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  every 
cafe,  and  ought  never  to  be  omitted.  It  frequently 
produces  relief  even  while  the  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  vein ;  but,  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  imprudent  to  flop 
the  evacution,  even  on  the  total  removal  of  the  fymp- 
toms.  As  much  blood  mull  be  drawn  as  the  infant 
can  bear  to  lofe,  and  leeches  ought  moreover  to  be 
applied,  as  above  direded  ;  for  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  when  all  the  fymptoms  fuddenly  difappear, 
the  difgafe  returns  in  a  few  hours  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence,  and  fpeedily  puts  an  end  to  the  child's  life. 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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and  particularly  the  frequent  ufe  of 
laxative  glyflers  *.  Though  we  fup- 
pofe  that  a  fpafm  affecting  the  glottis 
is  often  fatal  in  this  difeafe,  I  have 
not  found  antifpafmodic  medicines  to 
be  of  any  ufe.  ' 


*  Laxative  glyflers  are  to  be  carefully  Hiflinguifb- 
ed  from  purging  glyfters,  which  generally  irritate 
too  violently,  and  thus  increafe  the  inflammatory 
diathefis.  It  is  of  little  confequence  vsrhat  the  com- 
poiition  of  glyfters  be,  provided  they  contain  fome 
Glauber's  or  Epfom  fait,  and  are  fufiiciently  large. 
The  common  glyfter  with  milk  and  water,  and  a 
little  Epfom  fait,  anfwers  fufficiently  well. 


S  E 
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SECTION    IV. 


OF    TH  E 


CYNANCHE   PHARYNGJEA. 


331.  In  the  Cynanche  tonfillaris,  the 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
often  fpreads  upon  the  pharynx,  and 
into  the  beginning  of  the  cefophagus, 
and  thereby  renders  deglutition  more, 
difficult  and  uneafy ;  but  fuch  a  cafe 
does  not  require  to  be  diftinguiflied  as 
a  different  fpecies  from  the  common 
Cynanche  tonfillaris  3  and  only  requires 
that  blood-letting,  and  other  remedies, 
iliould  be  employed  with  greater  dili- 
A  a  2  gence 
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gence  than  in  ordinary  cafes.  We 
have  never  feen  any  cafe  in  which  the 
inflammation  began  in  the  pharynx,  or 
in  which  this  part  alone  was  inflamed: 
But  pradical  writers  have  taken  notice 
of  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  to  them,  therefore, 
I  mufl:  refer,  both  for  the  appearances 
which  difl:inguifli  it,  and  for  the  me-^ 
thod  of  cure. 


SEC- 
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SECTION   V„ 


OF   THE 


CYNANCHE  PAROTID^Ac 


332.  This  is  a  difeafe  known  to  the 
vulgar,  and  among  them  has  got  a  pe- 
culiar appellation,  in  every  country  of 
Europe  =*j  but  has  been  little  taken  no- 
tice of  by  medical  writers.  It  is  of- 
ten epidemic,  and  manifeftly  conta- 
gious. It  comes  on  with  the  uflial 
A  a  3  fymptoms 


It  is  called  here,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  Ihe  Mumps. 
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fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  with  is  foon  af- 
ter attended  with   a  confiderable  tu- 
mour of  the  external  fauces  and  neck. 
This  tumour  appears  firfl  as  a  glandular 
moveable  tumour  at  the  corner  of  the 
lower  jaw;  but  the  fwelling  foon  be- 
comes uniformly  difFufed  over  a  great 
part  of  the  neck,  fometimes  on  one  fide 
only,   but   more   commonly  on    both. 
The  fwelling  continues  to  increafe  till 
the  fourth  day ;  but  from  that  period  ^ 
it  declines,   and  in  a  few  days  more 
paffes  off  entirely.     As  the  fwelling  of 
the- fauces  recedes,  fome  tumour  affects 
the  tellicles-  in  the  male  fex,  or  the 
breafls  in  the  female.     Thefe  tumours 
are  fometimes  large,  hard,  and  fome- 
what  painful;  but,  in  this  climate,,  are. 
feldom  either  very  painful,  or  of  long 
continuance.     The   pyrexia   attending; 
this    difeafe   is   commonly  flight,    and 
recedes  with  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces^  - 
but   fomeimes,   when   the   fwelling  of 
the  tellicles  does  not  fucceed  to  that  of 
a  the 
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the  fauces,  or  when  the  one  or  the  o- 
ther  has  been  fuddenly  reprefTed,  the 
pyrexia  becomes  more  conliderable,  is 
often  attended  with  delirium,  and  has 
fometimes  proved  fatal. 

333.  As  this  difeafe  commonly  runs 
its  courfe  without  either  dangerous  or 
troublefome  fymptoms,  fo  it  hardly  re- 
quires any  remedies.  An  antiphlogiftic 
regimen,  and  avoiding  cold,  are  all  that 
•will  be  commonly  neceffary.  But  when, 
upon  the  receding  of  the  fwellings  of 
the  teflicles  in  males,  or  of  the  brealls 
in  females,  the  pyrexia  comes  to  be  cOn- 
liderable,  and  threatens  an  aCedion  of 
the  brain,  it  will  be  proper,  by  warm 
fomentations,  to  bring  back  the  fwell- 
ilig^  and,  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  or 
bliilering,  to  obviate  the  confequences 
of  its  abfence. 


A  a  4  C  H  A  p. 
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CHAPTER    VI.   , 


or 


P   N   E   U  M   O   N   I   A, 


O  R 


PNEUMONIC    INFLAMMATION, 


334.  T  TNDER  this  title  I  mean  to 
kJ  comprehend  the  whole  of 
the  inflammations  affecting  either  the 
vifcera  of  the  thorax,  or  the  membrane 
lining  the  interior  furface  of  that  ca- 
vity :  For  neither  do  our  diagnoftics. 
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ferve  to  afcertain  exadly  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe ;  nor  does  the  difFerence  in 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe  exhibit  any  co'n- 
liderable  variation  in  the  flate  of  the 
fymptoms,  nor  lead  to  any  difFerence  in 
the  method  of  cure. 

2^^*  Pneumonic  inflammation,  how- 
ever various  in  its  feat,  feems  to  me  to 
be  always  known  and  difl:inguifhed  by 
the  following  fymptoms  :  Pyrexia,  dif- 
ficult breathing,  cough,  and  pain  in 
fonie  part  of  the  thorax.  But  thefe 
fymptoms  are,  on  different  occafions,, 
varioufly  modified. 

336.  The  difeafe  almoft  always  comes- 
orr  with  a  cold  ftage,  and  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  other  fymptoms  of  py- 
rexia y  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  the 
pulfe  may  not  be  more  frequent,  nor 
the  heat  of  the  body  increafed  beyond 
what  is  natural.  Sometimes  the  py- 
rexia is  from  the  beginning  accompa- 
nied 
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nied  with  the  other  fymptoms  ;  but 
frequently  it  is  formed  for  fome  hours 
before  the  other  fymptoms  become  con- 
fiderable,  and  particularly  before  the 
pain  be  felt.  For  the  moffc  part,  the 
pulfe  is  frequent  *,  full,  flrong,  hard, 
and  quick  f  ^  but,  in  a  few  inftances, 
efpecially  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  the  pulfe  is  weak  and  foft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  irregular. 

337.  The 


*  A  frequent  pulfe  is  when  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  flrokes  in  a  given  time. 

f  A  quick  pulfe  is  when  the  ftroke  Itfelf  is  quick, 
although  the  number  in  a  given  time  be  not  very 
great.  - 

It  is  therefore  no  tautology  to  mention  both  frei- 
quent  and  quick,  as  thej  are  reallj  diftin£t,  and  may 
be  both  prefent  at  once  ;  but,  if  the  pulfe  be  above 
an  hundred  in  a  minute,  the  phyfician  muft  have  a 
very  nice  fenfe  of  feeling  to  diftinguifli  between  a 
quick  and  a  flow  beat. 
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337.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
always  prefent,  and  moil  confiderable 
in  infpiration;  both  becaufe  the  lungs 
do  not  ealily  admit  of  a  full  dilatation, 
and  becaufe  the  dilatation  aggravates 
the  pain  attending  the  difeafe.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  alfo  greater 
when  the  patient  is  in  one  poiture  of 
his  body  rather  than  another.  It  is  ge- 
nerally greater  when  he  lies  upon  the 
lide  affected  ^  but  fometimes  the  con- 
trary happens.  Very  often  the  patient 
cannot  lie  eafy  upon  either  fide,  finding 
eafe  only  when  lying  on  his  back  ;  and 
fometimes  he  cannot  breathe  ealily,  ex- 
cept when  in  fomewhat  of  an  ered: 
poilure. 

338.  A  cough  always  attends  this 
difeafe  ;  but,  in  different  cafes,  is  more 
or  lefs  urgent  and  painful.  It  is  fome- 
times dry,  that  is,  without  any  expec- 
toration, efpecially  in  the  beginning  of 
the  difeafe  ^  but  more  commonly  it  is, 

■  e.ven 
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even  from  the  firfl,  molil,  and  the  matJ= 
ter  fpit  up  various,  both  in  confiftence 
and  colour,  and  frequently  it  is  llreaked 
with  blood  *. 

339*  The  pain  attending  this  difeafc 
is,  in  different  cafes,  felt  in  different 
parts  of  the  thorax,  but  mofl  frequent- 
ly in  one  fide.  It  has  been  laid  to  af- 
fect the  right  fide  more  frequently  than 
the  left  ^  but  this  is  not  certain  5  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
left  fide  has  been  very  often  affedted. 
The  pain  is  felt  fometimes  as  if  it  were 
under  the  flernum  3  fometimes  in  the 
back  between  the  fhoulders  ;  and,  when 
in  the  fides,  nts  place  has  been  higher 

or 


*  Young  pradltioners  fliould  not  be  alarmed  at 
this  fymptom  ;  nor  fhould  they  fuppofe  it  a  danger- 
ous one  .  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  falutary  fymptoni, 
and  ought  not  to  be  reftrained,  either  by  too  rigorous 
an  adherence  to  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  or  by  tb« 
ufe  of  ftyptics  and  other  aftringents. 
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pr  lower,  more  forward  or  backward  : 
Put  the  place  of  all  others  moft  fre- 
quently affeded  is  about  the  fixth  or 
feventli  rib,  near  the  middle  of  its 
length,  or  a  little  more  forward.  The 
pain  is  often  fevere  and  pungent  ^  but 
fometimes  mor^  dull  and  obtufe,  with  a 
fenfe  of  weight  rather  than  of  pain. 
It  is  mofl  efpecially  fevere  and  pungent 
when  occupying  the  place  lall  men- 
tioned. For  the  -moll  part,  it  conti- 
nues fixed  in  one  place  ;  but  fometimes 
fhoots  from  the  fide  to  the  fcapula  oi> 
one  hand,  or  to  the  fi:ernum  and  cla- 
vicle on  the  other. 

340.  The  varying  fl:ate  of  fymptoms 
npw  mentioned  does  not  always  afcer- 
tain  precifely  the  feat  of  the  difeafe. 
To  me  it  feems  probable  that  the  difeafe 
is  always  feated,  or  at  leafi:  begins,  in 
fome  part  of  the  pleura  5  taking  that 
membrane  in  its  greatefl:  extent,  as  now 
^ommonly  underfl:ood  5  that  is,  as  co- 
vering 
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vering  not  only  the  internal  furface  of 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but  alfo  as 
forming  the  mediaflinum,  and  as  ex- 
tended over  the  pericardium,  and  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  lungs. 

341.  There  is,  therefore,  little  foun- 
dation for  diftlngui filing  this  difeafe  by 
different  appellations  taken  from  the 
part  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  chief- 
ly afFeded.  The  term  Pleurify  might 
with  propriety  be  applied  to  every  cafe 
of  the  difeafe;  and  has  been  very  im- 
properly limited  to  that  inflammation 
which  begins  in,  and  chiefly  afFe6ls,  the 
pleura  cojlalis,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
fuch  a  cafe  does  truly  occur :  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  1  apprehend  it  to  be  a 
rare  occurrence;  and  that  the  difeafe 
much  more  frequently  begins  in,  and 
chiefly  affects,  the  pleura  invefling  the 
lungs,  producing  all  the  fymptoms  fup- 
pofed to  belong  to  what  has  been  call- 
ed the  Fkuritis  vera^ 

342.  Some 
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342.  Some  phyficians  have  imagi- 
ned, that  there  is  a  cafe  of  pneumonic 
Inflammation  particularly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  Peripneumony  j  and 
that  is,  the  cafe  of  an  inflammation  be- 
ginning in  the  parenchyma,  or  cellular 
texture  of  the  lungs,  and  having  its 
feat  chiefly  there.  But  it  feems  to  me 
very  doubtful,  if  any  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  or  any  difeafe  which 
has  been  called  Peripneumony,  be  of 
that  kind.  It  feems  probable,  that  e- 
very  acute  inflammation  begins  in 
membranous  parts;  and,  in  every  dif- 
fed:ion  of  perfons  dead  of  peripneu- 
mony, the  external  membrane  of  the 
lungS;^  or  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  has 
■appeared  to  have  been  confiderably  af- 
feded. 

343.  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  upper  furface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, has  been  difl:inguiflied  by  the 
vc^'^GllditioiL  oi  Paraphrenitis,  as  fuppofed 

to 
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to  be  attended  with  the  peculiar  fymp- 
toms  of  delirium,  rifus  fardonicus,  and 
other  convuliive  motions :  But  it  is 
certain,  that  an  inflammation  of  that 
portion  of  the  pleura,  and  affeding  al- 
fo  even  the  mufcular  fubllance  of  the 
diaphragm,  has  often  taken  place  with- 
out any  of  thefe  fymptons  5  and  I  have 
not  met  with  either  diflecSllons,  or  any 
account  of  diifedtions,  which  fupport 
the  opinion,  that  an  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm  is 
attended  with  delirium  more  commonly 
than  any  other  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion* 

344,  With  refped  to  the  feat  of 
pneumonic  inflammation,  I  mull  ob- 
ferve  further,  that,  although  it  may  a- 
rife  and  fubfifl:  chiefly  in  one  part  of  the 
pleura  only,  it  is  however  frequently 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  the 
fame;,  and  conimonly  communicates  a 

morbid 
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morbid  afFedion  through  its  whole  eit- 
tent. 

345.  The  remote  caufe  of  pneumo- 
nic inflammation  is,  commonly,  cold 
applied  to  the  body,  obflruding  perfpi- 
ration,  and  determining  to  the  lungs  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lungs  them- 
felves  are  expofed  to  the  adion  of  cold. 
Thefe  circumftances  operate  efpecially 
when  an  inflammatory  diathefis  pfe- 
vails  in  the  fyfl;em;  and,  confequently, 
upon  perfons  of  the  greatefl:  vigour ; 
in  cold  climates  3  in  the  winter  feafon; 
and  particularly  in  the  fpring,  when 
viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold  are  fre~ 
quent.  The  difeafe,  however,  may  a- 
rife  in-  any,  feafon  when  fuch  vicifli- 
tudes occur. 

Other  remote  caufes  alfo  may  have  a 
fliare  in  this  matter  ^  fuch  as,  every 
means  of  obflruding,  ftraining  *,  or  o- 

VoL.  I.  B  b  therwife 

*  Violent  exertions  in  fpeaking,  linging,  playing 
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tKe'rwife  injuring  ^,  the  penumonic  or-^ 
gans. 

Pneumonic  inflammation  may  hap* 
pen  to  perfons  of  any  age,  but  rarfely  to 
thofe  under  the  age  of  puberty ;  and 
mofl  commonly  it  afFe6ls  perfons  fome- 
what  advanced  in  life,  as  thofe  be- 
tween forty-five  and  fixty  years ,  thofe, 
too,  efpecially  of  a  robufl  and  full  ha- 
bit. 

The  pneumonic  inflammation  has 
been  fometimes  fo  much  an  epidemic, 
as  to  occafion  a  fufpicionof  its  depend? 

ing 


on  wind  inflruments,  running  up  hill,  or  in  fliort  apiy 
exercife  that  increafes  the  aftion  of  the  lungs. 

*  Receiving  noxiour>  vapours  into  the  lungs  is  fome* 
times  the  caufe  of  pneumonic  inflammation  ;  efpe- 
cially corrofive  or  other  acrid  poifonous  vapours,  as 
the  fumes  of  arfenic,  of  fulphur,  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  fimilar  cauftic  and  deftrudive  exhalations. 
Chemifts, "therefore,  in  making  experiments,  or  ar- 
tifts  who  work  on  fubftances  yielding  fuch  vapours, 
ihould  be  careful  to  avoid  them. 
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mg  upon   a  fpecific   contagion;  but  I 
have  not   met   with   any   evidence   in 

proof  of  this. See  Mdrgagni  de  caulis 

^t  fedibus  morborum,  epift.  xxi.  art.  26. 

346.  The  pneumonic,  like  other  in- 
flammations, may  terminate  by  refolii- 
tion,  fuppuration,  or  gangrene ;  but  it 
has  alfo  a  terminat  on  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
as  has  been  hinted  above,  (259.);  atid 
that  is,  when  it  is  attended  with  an  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  lungs,  which  foon  inter- 
rupting the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  this-  vifcus,  produces  a  fatal 
fufFocation.  This,  indeed,  feems  to  be 
the  mo  ft  common  termination  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  when  it  ends  fa- 
tally; for,  upon  the  diftedion  of  al- 
moft  every  perfon  dfead  of  the  difeafe, 
it  has  agpeared  that  fuch  an  effufion 
had  happened. 

B  b  2  347.  From 
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347.  From  thefe  difIed:ions  alfo  we 
learn,  that  pneumonic  inflammation 
commonly  produces  an  exudation  from 
the  internal  furface  of  the  pleura ', 
which  appears  partly  as  a  foft  vifci4 
crult,  often  of  a  compadt,  membra- 
nous form,  covering  every  where  the 
furface  of  the  pleura  ;  and  particularly 
thofe  parts  where  the  lungs  adhere  to 
the  pleura  coftalis,  or  mediaflinum  j 
and  this  cruft  feems  always  to  be  the 
cement  of  fuch  adhefions. 

The  fame'  exudation  Ihows  itfelf  al- 
fo by  a  quantity  of  a  ferous  whitifli 
fluid,  commonly  found  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  ;  and  fome  exudation  or  ef- 
fufion  is  ufually  found  to  have  been 
made  likewife  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pericardium. 

34R.  It  feems  probable,  too,  that  a 
like  efFufion  is  fometimes  made  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bronchise  :  For,  in  fome 
perfons  who  have  died  after  labouring 
under  a  pneumonic  inflammation  for  a 

few 


.m 
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few  days  only,  the  bronchiae  have  been 
found  filled  with  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  a  ferous  and  thickifh  fluid ; 
which,  I  think,  mufl;  be  confidered  ra- 
ther as  the  efFufion  mentioned,  having 
had  its  thinner  parts  taken  off  by  ref- 
piration,  than  as  a  pus  fo  fuddenly 
formed  in  the  inflamed  part* 

349.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable, 
that  this  effufion,  as  well  as  that  made 
into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  pe- 
ricardium, may  be  a  matter  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which,  in  other 
inflammations,  is  poured  into  the  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  parts  inflamed,  and 
there  converted  into  pus  3  but,  in  the 
thorax  and  pericardium,  it  does  not  al- 
ways afliiime  that  appearance,  becaufe 
the  cruft  covering  the  furface  prevents 
the  abforption  of  the  thinner  part.  This 
abforption,  however,  may  be  compen- 
fated  in  the  bronchiae  by  the  dying 
power  of  the  air  ^  and  therefore  the 
B  b  3  effufion 
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effiifion  into  them  may  put  on  a  more^ 
purulent  appearance. 

In  many  cafes  of  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation, when  the  Sputa  are  very  ca- 
pious,  it  is  difHcuh  to  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  of  them  proceed  from  the  mu- 
cous   follicles   of    the    bronchiae.       It 
'feems  more  probable  that  a  great  part 
of  them  may  proceed  from  the  effufed 
ferous  fluid  we  have  be-en  mentioning ; 
and  this,  too,  will  account  for  the  fputa 
being  fo  often  of  aJ purulent  appearance.*^ 
Perhaps  the  fame  thing  may  account 
for  that  purulent  expectoration,  as  well 
as  that  purulent  matter  found  inthebron- 
ehise,  which  the  learned  Mr  de  Haen 
fays  he  had  often  obferved,  when  there 
was  no  ulceration  of^  the   lungs  :  And 
this  explanation  is   at  leafl  more  pro- 
bable than  Mr  de  Haen's  fuppofltion  of 
a  pus  formed  in  th€  circulating  blood. 

350.    To    conclude    this    fubje6l,    it 
would  appear  that  the  eifuflon  into  the 

bronchisB, 
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bronchiae,  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
often  occurs  with  the   effufion  of  red 
blood  in  occafioning  the    fuffocation, 
which  fatally  terminates  pneumonic  in- 
flammation ^  that  the  effiifion  of  ferum 
alone   may   have  this  effed:^  and  that 
the  ferum  poured  out  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, rather  than  any  debility  in  the 
powers  of  expedoration,   is   the   caufe 
of  that  cealing  of  expectoration  w^hich 
very  confl:antly  precedes   the  fatal  e- 
vent.  For,  in  many  cafes,  the  expecto- 
ration has  ceafed,  when  no  other  fymp- 
toms  of  debility   have   appeared,   and 
when,   upon   diiledion,    the    bronchise 
have  been  found  full  of  liquid  matter. 
Nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that,  in  fome 
cafes,  fuch  an  effiifion  may  take  place, 
without  any  fymptoms  of  violent   in- 
flammation; and,   in  other   cafes,   the 
effiifion  taking  place   may  feem  to  re- 
move   the    fymptoms  of  inflammation 
which  had   appeared  before,  and  thus 
account  for  thofe  unexpected  fatal  ter- 
B  b  4  minations 
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minations  which  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened. Pollibiy  this  efFufion  may  ac- 
count alfo  -for  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  Peripneumonia  Notha. 

351.  Pneumonic  inflammation  feldom 
terminates  by  refolution,  without  being 
attended  with  fome  evident  eva;cua- 
tion.  An  haemorrhagy  from  the  nofe 
happening  upon  fome  of  the  firft  days 
of  the  difeafe,  has  fometimes  put  an 
end  to  it;  and  it  is  faid,  that  an  eva- 
cuation from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
a  bilious  evacuation  by  ftool,  and  an 
evacuation  of  urine  with  a  copious  fe- 
diment,  have  feverally  had-  the  fame 
efFedt :  But  fuch  occurrences  have  been 
rare  and  unufual. 

The  evacuation  rqoft  frequently  at- 
tending, and  feeming  to  have  the  gr&at- 
efl  effect  in  promoting  refolution,  is  an 
expedoration  of  a  thick  white  or  yel- 
lowifh  matter,   a  little  flreaked  with 

blood. 
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bWd,  copious,  and  brought  up  without 
either  much  or  violent  coughing. 

Very  frequently  the  refolution  of  this 
difeafe  is  attended  with,  and  perhaps 
produced  by,  a  fweat,  which  is  warm, 
fluid,  copious  over  the  whole  body,  and 
attended  with  an  abatement  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe,  of  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  of  other  febrile  fymptoms. 

352.  The  prognoilics  In  this  difeafe 
are  formed  from  obferving  the  ilate  of 
the  principal  fymptoms. 

A  violent  pyrexia  is  ■  always  dange- 
ous. 

The  danger,  however,  is  chiefly  de- 
noted by  the  difEculty  of  breathing. 
When  the  patient  can  lie  on  one  fide 
only  ^  whenheean  lie  on  neither  fide,  but 
upon  his  back  only  ^  when  he  cannot 
breathe  with  tolerable  eafe,  except  the 
trunk  of  his  body  be  ered  ^  when,  e- 
ven  in  this  poflure,  the  breathing  is 
very  difhcult,  and  attended  with  a  tur- 

gefcence 
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gefcence  and  flufhing  of  the'  face,  .to- 
gether with  partial  fweats  about  the 
head  and  neck,  and  an  irregular  pulfe  ^ 
thefe  circumftances  mark  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  in  progreffive  degrees, 
and  confequently,  in  proportion,  the 
danger  of  the  difeafe. 

A  frequent  violent  cough  aggrava- 
ting the  pain  is  always  the  fymptom  of 
an  obftinate  difeafe. 

As  I   apprehend  that  the   difeafe  is 
hardly  ever  refolved,  without  fome  ex- 
pe6toration,   fo  a  dry  cough  mufl  be 
,  always  an  unfavourable  fymptom . 

As  the  expectoration  formerly  de- 
fcribed  marks  that  the.  difeafe  is  pro- 
ceeding to  a  refqlutlon  ,  fo  an  expecto- 
ration which  has  not  the  conditions 
there  mentioned,  muft  denote  at  leail  a 
doubtful  ftate  of  the  difeafe^  but  the 
marks  taken  from  the  colour  of  the 
matter  are  for  the  moft  part  fallacious. 

An  acute  pain,  very  much  interrupt- 
ing infpiration,  is  always  the  mark  of 
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a  violent  difeafe ;  though  not  of  one 
more  dangerous  than  an  obtufe  pain,  at- 
tended with  very  difficult  refpiration. 

When  the  pains,  which  at  firfl  had 
affedled  one  fide  only,  have  afterwards 
fpread  into  the  other;  or  when,  lea- 
ving the  fide  firft  afFeded,  they  entirely 
pafs  into  the  other,  thefe  are  always 
marks  of  an  increafing,  ^nd  therefore 
of  a  dangerous  difeafe. 

A  delirium  coming  on  during  a  pneu- 
Inonic  inflammation,  is  conftantly  a 
fymptom  denoting  much  danger. 

353.  When  the  termination  of  this 
difeafe  proves  fatal,  it  is  on  one  or  o- 
ther  of  the  days  of  the  firfl  week,  frpm 
the  third  to  the  feventh.  This  is  the 
mofl  common  cafe ;  but,  in  a  few  in- 
ftances,  death  has  happened  at  a  later 
period  of  the  difeafe. 

When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  but  ad- 
mitting of  refolution,  this  alfo  happens^ 
frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the  firfl 
%  week  y 
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week  y  but,  in  a  more  moderate  Hate  of 
the  difeafe,  the  refolution  is  often  de- 
layed to  the  fecond  week. 

The  difeafe,  on  fome  of  the  day^ 
from  the  third  to  the  feventh,  general- 
ly fuffers  a  remillion  ^  which,  however, 
may  be  often  fallacious,  as  the  difeafe 
does  fometimes  return  again  with  as 
much  violence  as  before,  and  then  with 
great  danger. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  difappears  on  the 
fecond  or  third  day,  while  an  eryfipe- 
las  makes  its  appearance  on  fome  exter- 
nal part ;  and,  if  this  continue  fixed, 
the  pneumonic  inflammation  does  not- 
recur.  ' 

354.  Pneumonia,  like  other  inflam* 
mations,  often  ends  in  fuppuration  or 


9- 


angrene 


:^ 


355.  When 


*  As  this  termination  of  Pneumonia  is  always  fa- 
tal, it  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  phyfician  fhould  be 
2  '  able 
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355.  When  a  pneumonia,  with  fymp- 
toms   neither   very   violent   nor    very 

flight, 


able  to  know  when  a  'gangrene  is  to  be  fufpedted, 
that  he  may  take  the  proper  means  for  preventing  it; 
or,  when  it  is  abfolutely  formed,  that  he  may  fave  his 
reputation,  by  informing  the  patient's  relations  of  the 
impending  danger,  and  the  fatal  confequences  .with 
which  fuch  a  termination  is  attended  :  I  fliall  there- 
fore add  fome  of  the  more  remarkable  diagnoftics  oi 
an  incipient  gangrene  in  this  difeafe. 

A  purulent  fpitting,  ftreaked  with  deep  coloured 
blood,  or  with  a  blackifli  matter ;  a  fetid  breath ;  a 
rattling  in  the  throat ;  a  dejeded  countenance  ;  a  dim 
eye ;  a  languid  quick  pulfe  ;  the  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein  void  of  the  inflammatory  cruft  j  fetid  green 
flools  in  abundance  ;  urine  of  a  bright  flame  colour, 
or  depofiting  a  black  fediment  of  a  fcaly  appearance. 

More  fymptoms  of  this  fatal  termination  are  un- 
neceflary ;  for,  if  moft^  of  thofe  above  mentioned  be 
prefent,  the  phyfician  has  no  other  duty  to  perform 
than  warn  the  friends  of  the  patient  that  death  may 
be  foon  expefted. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that,  when  a  gan- 
grene is  begun,  the  patient  is  confiderably  freed  from 

-pain, 
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flight,  has  continued  for  many  days,  it 
is  to  be  feared  it  will  end  in  a  fuppu- 
ration.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
determined  precifely  by  the  nmnber  of 
days  :  For,  not  only  after  the  fourth, 
but  even  after  the  tenth  day,  there 
have  been  examples  of  a  pneumonia 
ending  by  a  refolution  ^  and,  if  the  dif- 
eafe  has  fufFered  fome  intermiflion,  and 
again  recurred,  there  may  be  inllances 
of  a  refolution  happening  at  a  much 
later  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  than  thgt  juft  now  mentioned. 

^^6:  But,  if  a  moderate   difeafe,   in 
fpite  of  proper  remedies  employed,  be 

protraded 


pain,  and  both  himfelf  and  his  attendants  liave  great 
hopes  of  his  recovering  ;  a  few  hours,  however,  foon 
undeceives  them,  and  raifes  the  reputation  of  the  phy- 
iician,  who  has  pronounced  a  true  prognofis. 

See  fome  other  diagnoftics  of  grangrene  in  the 
liotes  on  Article  3^9. 
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protracted  to  the  fourteenth  day  with- 
out any  confiderable  remiffion,  a  fup- 
puration  is  pretty  certain  to  be  expec- 
ted p  and  it  will  be  Hill  more  certain, 
if  no  figns  of  refolution  have  appeared, 
or  if  an  expedoration  which  had  ap- 
peared fhall  have  again  ceafed,  and  the 
difficuky  of  breathing'has  continued  or 
incre^afed,  while  the  other  fymptoms 
have  rather  abated. 

357.  That,  in  a  pneumonia,  the  ef- 
fulion  is  made,  which  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  fuppuration,  we  con- 
clude from  the  difhculty  of  breathing 
becoming  greater  when  the  patient  is  in 
a  horizontal  pofture  *,  or  when  he  can 
lie  more  eafily  upon  the  affected  fide. 

358.  That, 


f  In  all  Pneumonic  affedions,  the  breathing  is  ge- 
nerally more  difficult  when  the  patieur  lies  in  an  ho- 
rizontal pofture ,  it  cannot  therefore  be  admitted  as 
a  diagnoftic  of  ajn  efFulion. 
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358.  That,  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fuppura- 
tion  has  actually  begun,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  patient's  being  fre- 
quently afFeded  with  flight  cold  fhive- 
rings,  and  with  a  fenfe  of  cold  felt 
fometimes  in  one  and  fometimes  in 
another  part  of  the  body.  We  form 
the  fame  conclufion  alfo  from  the  flate 
of  the  pulfe,  which  is  commonly  lefs 
frequent  and  fofter,  but  fometimes 
quicker  and  fuller,  than  before. 

359.  That  a  fuppuration  is  already 
formed,  may  be  inferred  from  there  be- 
ing  a  conliderable  remiflion  *  of  the 

pain 


*  The  young  phyfician  mull  be  on  his  guard  with 
refpect  to  this  fymptom;  for  it  is  alfo  a  fymptoni  of 
an  incipient,  or  an  alror^dy  formed  gangrene ;  he 
ought  therefore  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  con- 
comitant  fymptoms  which  the  author  enumerates,  viz. 
the  continuance  or  augmentation  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  the  cough,  both  of  which  either  totally 
difappear,  or  are  conflderably  leflened  on  the  fuper^, 
vention  of  gangrene. 
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|rain  which  had  before  fublifled,  while, 
■alongfl  with  this,  the  cough,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  dyfpnoea,  contirrae,  and  are 
rather  augmented.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  rather  in- 
creafed  ^j  the  feverifh  ilate  fufFers  con- 
fiderable  exacerbations  every  evening, 
and  by  degrees  a  hecSlic,  in  all  its  cir- 
cumltances,  comes  to  be  formed. 

360.  The  termination  of  Pneumonia 
by  gangrene  is  much  more  rare  than 
has  been  imagined  ',  and,  when  it  does 
occur^  it  is  ufually  joined  with  the  ter~ 
minatiori  by  effufion  (346.)  ;  and  the 
fymptoms  of  the  one  are  hardly  to  be 
diilinguiflied  from  thofe  of  the  other, 

Uc  361.  Tl^ 


*  The  increafed  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  alfo  a 
fymptoms  of  a  gangrene  being  formed ;  but,  if  that 
increafed  frequency  be  attended  with  febrile  exacer- 
bations in  the  evenings,  then  and  then  only  can  the 
phyfician  be  .fure  that  the  difeafe  has  terminated  in 
|uppur?itio|i,  and  not  in  gangrene. 
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361.  The  cure  of  pneumonic  inflam»-_ 
mation  mufl  proceed  upon  the  general 
plan  (264.)  ;  but  the  hnportance  of  the 
part  affeded,  and  the  danger  to  which 
it  is  expofed,  require  that  the  remedies 
be  fully,  as  well  as  early,  employed. 

,  362.  The  remedy  chiefly  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  is  that  of  bleeding  at  the 
arm;  which  will  be  performed  with 
moil  advantage  in  the  arm  of  the  lide 
affeded,  but  may  be  done  in  either 
arm,  as  may  be  moil  convenient  for  the 
patient  or  the  furgeqn.  The  quantity 
drawn  -muO:  be  fuited  to  the  violence  pf 
the  difeafe,  and  to  the  vigour  of  the 
patient ;  and  generally  ought  to  be  as 
large  as  this  laft  circumftance  will  al- 
low. The  remiflion  of  pain,  and  the 
relief  of  refpiration,  during  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood,  may  limit  the  quan^ 
tity  to  be  then  drawn ;  but,  if  thefe 
fymptoms  of  relief  do  not  appear,  the 
bleeding  ihouid  be   continued  till  the 

fymptoms 
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lymptoms  of  a  beginning  fyncope  come 
on.  It  is  feldom  that  one  bleeding, 
however  large,  will  prove  a  cure  of 
this  difeafe^  and,  although  the  pain 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  much 
relieved  by  the  firft  bleeding,  thefe 
fymptoms  commonly,  and  after  no  long 
interval,  recur 3  often  with  as  much 
violence  as  before.  In  the  event  of 
fuch  recurrence,  the  bleeding  is  to  be 
repeated,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  day,  and  perhaps  to  the  fame 
quantity  as  before. 

Sometimes  the  fecond  bleeding  may- 
be larger  tha  1  the  firft.  There  are 
perfons,  who,  by  their  conftitution,  are 
ready  to  faint  even  upon  a  fmall  bleed- 
ing ^  and,  in  fuch  perf  )ns^  this  may  pre- 
vent the  drawing  fo  much  blood  at  firfl 
as  a  pneumonic  inflammation  might 
require^  but,  as  the  fame  perfons  are 
frequently  found  to  bear  after-bleed- 
ings better  than  the  firft,  this  allows 
the  fecond  and  fubfequent  bleedings  to 
C  c  2  '  bq 
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be  larger,  and  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  the 
fymptoms  of  the  dlfeafe  may  feem  t^ 
demand. 

363.  It  is  accprding  to  the  ftate  of 
the  fymptoms  that  bleedings  are  to  be 
repeated ;  and  they  will  be  more  ef- 
fectual when  pradifed  in  the  courfe  of 
the  firft  three  days  than  afterwards; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  omitted,  although 
four  days  of  the  difeafe  may  have  al- 
ready elapfed.  If  the  phyfician  fliall 
not  have  been  called  in  fooner  3  or 
if  the  bleedings  praclifed  during  the 
firft  days  ihall  not  have  been  large  e-f 
BOugh,  or  even  although  thefe  bleed- 
ings fliall  have  procured  ibme  remiflion; 
yet,  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  urgent 
fymptoms, -the  bleeding  ^ould  be  re- 
peated at  any  period  of  the  difeafe, 
isfpecially  within  the  firft  fortnight; 
and  even  afterwards,  if  a  .tendency  to 
mration  be  not  evident,  or  if,  after 
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^  {eemitig  iolutioiij  the  difeafe  ihall  have 
again  returned^ 

364.,  With  refpe(S  to  the  qtiantity  of 
blood  which  ought,  or  which  with  fafe- 
ty  may  be  taketi  away,  no  general 
rules  can  be  delivered,  jts  it  ttiuft  be 
very  different,  according  to  the  flate 
tof  the  difeafcj  arid  the  conflitution  bt 
the  patient*  In  an  adult  male  of  tole- 
rable ftrength,  a  pound  of  blood  avoir- 
dupois is  a  full  bleeding.  Any  quan- 
tity above  twenty  ounces  is  a  large^ 
and  any  quantity  below  twelve  a  fmall, 
bleedings  A  quantity  of  from  four  to 
five  pounds,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  days,  is  generally  as  much  as  fucli 
patients  will  fafely  bear  5  but,  if  the 
intervals  between  the  bleeding  and  the 
whole  of  the  time  during  which  the 
bleedings  have  been  employed  have 
been  long,  the  quantity  taken  upon  the 
whole  may  be  greater  *i 

C  c  3  ^6.^.  Wheii 

*  Bleedings  produce  the  befl  efie£t  when  the  blood 

is 
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365.  When  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  already  taken  from  the  arm, 

and 


is  drawn  off  as  quickly  as  poffible  in  a  large  full 
ftream  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  fjncope,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  laid  horizontally,  or  even  with  his  head 
lower  than  his  trunk.  ' 

With  refpedl  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn 
at  once,  or  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  no  ge- 
ft^ral  direftions  can  be  given ;  it  muft  depend  entire- 
ly on  the  circumftances  of  the  difeale  and  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  general,  it  is  ufual  to  continue  the  dif- 
charge  until  the  patient  can  either  fctfeathe  more  free- 
ly, or  feels  a  confiderable  abatement  of»  the  pain.  If, 
however,  the  pain  does  not  abate  while  t^e  blood 
continues  to  flow,  but  figns  of  fainting  appear,  the 
blood  muft  then  be  immediately  Jftopped. 

If  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  continue  violent, 
or  return  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  will  then  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  recohrfe  to  the  operation  j  and  it  muft 
be  repeated  frequently  through  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe J  avoidmg,  however,  fo  large_^  an  evacuation  at 
once  as  may  induce  fainting.  The  reafon  of  this 
iDrecaulion  is  evident,  viz.  that,  while  the  motion  of 

the 
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and  when  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can 
with  fafety  be  drawn  in  that  manner, 
fome  blood  may  ftill  be  taken  by  cup- 
ping and  fcarifying.  Such  a  meafure 
will  be  more  particularly  proper,  when 
the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  pain, 
rather  than  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
becomes  the  urgent  fymptom  ^  and 
then  the  cupping  and  fcarifying  fhould 
be  made  as  near  to  the  pained  part  as 
can  conveniently*  be  done.       ,  ^ 

366.  An  expedoration  takes  place 
fometimes  very  early  in  this  difeafe  : 
But  if,  notwithflanding  that,  the  ur- 
gent'  fymptoms  fhould  flill  continue, 
the  expectoration  mufl  not  fuperfede 
the  bleedings  mentioned  ^  and,  during 
the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  its  folution 
is  not  to  be  trufted  to  the  expedlora- 
C  c  4  tion 


the  heart  is  fufpended  during  fainting,  the  blood  ^<^S- 
nates  in  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  and  is  pilerwards 
thrown  with  greater  impetuofit^  thrgj^^h  the  lungs. 
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tion  alone.  It  is  in  a  more  advanced' 
flage  only,  when  the  proper  remedies 
have  been  before  employed,  and  when 
the  fymptoms  have  fuffered  a  conlider- 
able  remiffion,  that  the  entire  cure 
may  be  trufted  to  a  copious  and  free 
expedoration. 

367.  During  the  firft  days  of  the 
difeafe,  I  have  not  found  that  bleeding 
flops  expedoration.  On  the  contrary, 
1  have  often  obferved  bleeding  pro- 
mote it ;  and  it  is  in  a  more  advanced 
flage  of  the  difeafe  only,  when  the  pa- 
tient, by  large  evacuations  and  the 
continuance  of  the  difeafe,  has  been 
already  exha'ufted,  that  bleeding  feems 
to  flop  expedioration.  It  appears  to  me 
that  even  then  bleeding  does  not  ih)p 
expedloration  fo  much  by  weakening  the 
powers  of  expedoration,  as  by  favour- 
ing the  ferous  efFufion  into  the  bron- 
chise  (348.),  and  thereby  preventing  it«- 

1  368.  While 
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368.  While  the  bleedings  we  have 
liientioned  fhall  be  employed,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  employ  alfo  every  part  of 
the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  (130. — 132.), 
and  particularly  to  prevent  the  irrita- 
tion which  might  arife  from  any  in- 
creafe  of  heat.  For  this  purpofe,  It 
will  be  proper  to  keep  the  patient  out 
of  bed,  white  he  can  bear  it  eafilyj 
and,  when  he  cannot,  to  cover  him  very 
lightly  while  he  lies  in  bed.  The  tem- 
perature of  his  chamber  ought  not  to 
exceed  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit''s 
thermometer  3  and  whether  it  may  be 
at  any  tiiiie  colder,  I  am  uncertain. 

369.  Mild  and  diluent  drinks,  mode- 
rately tepid,  at  leaft  never  cold,  given 
by  fmall  portions  at  a  time,  ought  to  be 
adminiftered  plentifully.  Thefe  drinks 
nqfay  be  impregnated  with  vegetable 
acids  *.  They  may  be  properly  ac- 
companied 

»  See  the  note  on  article  131. 
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companied  alfo  with  nitre,  or  fome  a- 
ther  neutrals*;  but  the fe  fait s  fhould 
be  given  feparately  from  the  drink  f . 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  both  acids 
and  nitre  are  ready  to  excite  coughing; 
and  in  fome  perfons  they  certainly 
have  this  efFedl ;  but,  except  in  perfons 
of  a  peculiar  habit,  I  have  not  found 
their  effects  in  exciting  cough  fo  con- 
iiderable  or  troublefome  as  to  prevent 
our  feeking  the  advantages  otherwife 
to  be  obtained  from  thefe  medicines^ 

370.  Some  pradlitioners  have  doubted 
if  purgatives  can  be  fafely  employed- 

in 

*  See  the  note  oh  article  160. 

f  Thefe  falts  generally  render  the  drink  naufeous ; 
and,  as  plentiful  dilution  is  abfolutelj  neceffary  in 
thefe  cafes,  fo  far  from  rendering  the  patient's  com- 
mon drink  naufeotts,  by  impregnating  it  with  ill 
flavoured  medicines,  we  ought,  by  every  poffible 
means,  to  endeavour  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as  we 
can,  that  he  may  be  the  more  eaiily  prevailed  on  to 
take  it  plentifully.  - 
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in  this  difeafe  ;  and  indeed  a  fpontane- 
ous  diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe  has  feldom  proved 
ufeful:  But  I  have  found  the  moderate 
ufe  of  cooling  laxatives  *  generally 
fafe ',  and  have  always  found  it  ufeful 
to  keep  the  belly  open  by  frequent  e- 
mollient  gly iters. 

371.  To  excite  full  vomiting  by  eme- 
tics, I  judge  to  be  a  dangerous  practice 
in  this  difeafe :  But  I  have  found  it  ufe- 
ful to  exhibit  naufeating  dofes^  and, 
in  a  fomewhat  advanced  flate  of  the 
difeafe,  I  have  found  fuch  dofes  prove 
the  befl  means  of  promoting  expecto- 
ration f. 

372.  Fomen- 

*  The  cooling  laxatives  are,  falts,  manna,  &'{*.  ^ 
but,  in  thefe  cafes,  three  or  four  ounces  of  infofum. 
fennae,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  fait,  may  be 
given  without  danger. 

-j-  The  tartar  emetic  is  the  medicine  generally  em- 
ployed  for  this   purpofe.     The  dofe  of  it  in  thefe 

cafes 
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372.  Fomentations  and  poultices  ap- 
plied  to  the  pained  part  have  been  re^ 
commended,  and  may  be  ufeful  ^  but 
the  application  of  them  is  often  incon- 
venient, and  may  be  entirely  omitted 
for  the  fake  of  the  more  effedual  re- 
medy, bliftering  *. 

Very  early  in  the  difeafe,  a  blifler 
ftiould  be  applied  as  near  to  the  pained 
part  as  poffible.  But  as,  when  the  irri- 
tation 


cafes  mufl  be  very  fmall,  and  well  diluted^  as  in  the 
following  formula :  ^ 

18fr.  Antimott.  tartarifat.  gr.  ii-, 
Aq.  font.  §viiis. 
Syr.  papaveris  ritbr.  |ls, 
M. 

The  dofe  of  this  mixture  ought  not  to  exceed  three 
table  fpoonfuls,  when  given  with  this  intention. 

*  The  application  of  a  blifler  to  the  piart  afiefted 
ought  to  be  the  firft  pretcription  in  all  complaints  of 
the  thorax,  except  fome  remarkable  or  urgent  caufd 
forbid  the  pra6tice,  becaufe  it  is  a  moil  efficacious  7^ 
6\edy,  and  is  as  aecelTary  as  bleeding. 
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tatioii  of  a  bliiler  is  prefent,  it  renders 
bleeding  lefs  efFedual  -,  fo  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blifler  fhoiild  be  delayed 
till  a  bleeding  fhall  have  been  employ- 
ed. If  the  difeafe  be  moderate,  the 
blifter  may  be  applied  immediately  af- 
ter the  firfl  bleedings  but,  if  the  dif- 
eafe be  violent,  and  it  is  prefumed  that 
a  fecond  bleeding  may  be  neceffary 
foon  after  the  firit,  it  will  then  be  pro- 
per to  delay  the  blifter  till  after  the 
fecond  bleeding,  when  it  may  be  fup- 
poled  that  any  farther  bleeding  may  be 
poftponed  till  the  irritation  arifing 
from  the  blifter  ftiall  have  ceafed.  It 
may  be  frequently  neceflary  in  this 
difeafe  to  repeat  the  bliftering  :  And,  in 
that  cafe,  the  plafters  ftiould  always  be 
applied  fome where  on  the  thorax  *3  for, 
wh^n  applied  to  more  diftant  parts, 
they  have  little  efFed:.     The   keeping^ 

the 

»  They  ought,  however,  to  be  applied  as  xiear  t» 
$he  pained  part  as  pofiible. 
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the  bliftered  parts  open,  and  naaking 
what  is  called  a  perpetual  blifler,  has 
much  lefs  effed  than  a  frefh  bliltering. 

373.  As  this  difeafe  pften  terminates 
by  an  expectoration,  fo,  various  means 
of  promoting  this  have  been  propofed  : 
But  none  of  them  appear  to  be  very 
efFedual ;  and  fome  of  them,  being 
acrid  flimulant  fubllances,  cannot  be 
very  fafe. 

The' gums  ufually  employed  feem  too 

•  heating :  Squills  feem  to  be  lefs  fo  ',  but 

they  are  not  very  powerful,  and  fome- 

times    inconvenient,   by   the    cdnllant 

iiaufea  they  induce  *. 

The 


*  All  the  liquid  forms  of  fqullls  which  we  have  in 
the  fliops  are  naufeating.  Pills  made  of  the  dry 
poxvder,  with  anj  eledluary  or  conferve,  or  honey,  is 
the  form  in  which  iq ail's  afFed:  the  ftomach  lead. 
The  dofe  is  4  or  5  grains  of  the  dry  powder  ;  10 
grains  gLneially,  if  not  conftantly,  produce  vomit- 
ings, 
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The  volatile  alkali  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  as  an  expedorant  3  but  it  fliould 
be  relerved  for  an  advanced  Hate  of  the 
difeafe. 

Mucilaginous  and  oily  demulcents  ap- 
pear to  be  ufeful^  by  allaying  that  acri- 
mony of  the  mucus  which  occafions 
too  frequent  coughing ;  and  which 
coughing  prevents  the  llagnation  and 

thickening 


ings.  To  prevent  the  naufeating  efFeft  of  fquiils, 
the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aromatic  is  of  material 
ufe.  The  pilulse  fcilitic«  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia is  a  good  formula,  except  that  the  dofe  of  it 
mull  be  large,  in  order  to  take  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  the  fquiils,  ten  grains  of  it,  containing  only  one 
grain  of  dry  fquiils,  fuppofing  no  f^yrup  to  be  ufed  in 
making  the  mafs.  One  convenience,  indeed,  attends 
this  formula,  viz.  that  we  can  give  fmall  ciofes  with 
more  precifion  than  if  we  ufe  the  powder  alone.  The 
gum  ammoniac  is  an  expectorant;  and  therefore, 
when  given  along  with  the  fquiils  in  thefe  pills,  may 
render  a  lefs  dofe  of  the  fquiils  necelTary.  If  the  ex- 
"trad  of  liquorice  be  omitted,  the  proportion  of  the 
fquiils  to  the  whole  will  be  increafed. 


• 
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thrckening  of  the  mucus,  and  thereby 
its  becoming  mild. 

The  receiving  into  the  lungs  the 
fleams  of  warm  water  impregnated  with 
vinegar,  has  often  proved  ufeful  in 
promoting  expedoration  *, 

But  of  all  other  remedies,  the  moft 
powerful  for  this  purpofe,  are  antimo- 
nial  medicines,  given  in  naufeating 
dofes,  as  in  (179).  Of  thefe,  however j 
I  have  not  found  the  kermes  mineral 
more  efEcacious  than  emetic  tartar,  or 
antimonial  wine*3  and  the  dofe  of  the 
kermes  is  much  more  uncertain  than 
that  jof  the  others. 

374.  Though 


*  Some  praftitioners  propofe  the  fteara  of  vinegar 
alone;  but  it  proves  in  general  too  irritating.^  The 
fame  objefition  may  be  raade-againft  ufjng  the  fteam 
of  wine,  which  fome  praditioners  have  recommend- 
ed inftead  of  -the  fteam  of  vinegar.  Plain  water  is 
the  beft,  as  the  warm  vapour  only  a6is  by  relaxipg 
£he  internal  fiiirface  of  the  lungs. 
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374.  Though  a  fpontaneous  fweat- 
ing  often  proves  the  crifis  of  this  dif* 
eafe,  it  ought  not  to  be  excited  by  art, 
unlefs  with  much  caution.  At  leaft,  I 
have  not  yet  found  it  either  fo  effec- 
tual or  fafe,  as  fome  writers  have  ^l- 
ledged.  When,  after  fome  remiflion  oF 
the  fymptoms,  fpontaneous  fweats  of  a 
proper  kind  arife,  they  may  be  encou- 
raged ;  but  it  ought  to  be  without  much 
heat,  and  without  ftimulant  medicines. 
If,  however,  the  fweats  be  partial  and 
clammy  only,  and  a  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  ftill  remain,  it  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  encourage  them. 

375.  Phyiicians  have  differed  much 
in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of 
opiates  in  pneumonic  inflammation. 
To  me  it  appears,  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the.difeafe,  and  before  bleeds 
ing  and  bliflering  have  produced  fome 
remiflion  of  the  pain  and  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of   breathing,   opiates   have   a 

Vol.  I.  D  d  very 
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very  bad  efFedl,  by  their  increafing  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,   and   other  in- 
flammatory fymptoms.    But,  in  a  more 
advanced   flate  of   the  difeafe,    when 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  has  abated, 
and   when   the   urgent   fymptom   is    a 
cough,  proving  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
continuance  of  the  pain,   and  of  the 
want  of  fleep,  opiates  may  be  elnployed 
with  great  advantage  and  fafety.     The 
interruption  of  the  expedoration,  which 
they  feem  to   occalion,  is  for  a  fhort 
time  only,  and  they  feem  often  to  pro- 
'  mote' it,  as' they  occalion.  a   flagnation 
of   what   was    by   frequent    coughing 
diHipated  infenlibly,  and  therefore  give 
the    appearance    of    what    Phylician§ 
have  called  Conco6ted  Matter. 


n  A  p. 
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BASTARD    PERIPNEUMONY. 


376.  A  Disease  under  this  name  is 
jLjL  mentioned  in  fome  medical 
writings  of  the  lixteenth  century  ^  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  name  was 
then  applied  to  the  fame  difeafe  to 
which  we  now  apply  it.  It  appears  to 
D  d  2  me. 
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me,  that,  unlefs  fome  of  the  cafes  de- 
fcribed  under  the  title  of  Catarrhus 
SufFocativus  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
of  the  kind  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  there 
was  no  de-fcription  of  this  difeafe  gi- 
ven before  that  by  Sydenham,  under 
the  title  I  have  employed  here. 

377.  After  Sydenham,  Boerhaave  was 
the  firft  who  in  a  fyftem  took  notice  of 
it  as  a  di{tin6t  difeafe ;  and  he  has  de- 
fcribed  it  in  his  aphorifms,  although 
with  fom.e  circumflances  different  from 
thofe  in  the  defcription  of  Sydenham. 
Of  late,  Mr  Lieutaud  has  with  great 
confidence  aflerted,  that  Sydenham  and 
Boerhaave  had,  under  the  fame  title, 
defcribed  different  difeafes ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  neither  of  them  had,  on  this 
fubjed;,  delivered  any  thing  but  hypo- 
tbefis. 

378.  Notwithflanding  this  bold  af- 
fertion,  I  am  humbly  pf  opinion,  and 

the 
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the  Baron  Van  Swieten  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  fame,  that  Sydenham  and 
Boerhaave  did  defcribe,  under  one  and 
the  fame  tkle,  one  and  the  fame  difeafe. 
Nay,  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  the 
(Jifeafe  defcribed  by  Mr  Lieutaud  him- 
felf,  is  not  eifentlally  different  from 
'that  defcribed  by  both  the  other  au- 
thors. Nor  will  the  doubts  of  the  very 
learned  but  modefl  Morgagni,  on  this 
fubjed,  difturb  us,  if  we  confider  that, 
while  very  few  defcribers  of  difeafes 
either  have  it  in  their  power,  or  have 
been  fufHciently  attentive  in  difhinguifh- 
ing.  between  the  eflential  and  acci- 
dental fymptoms  of  difeafe  3  fo,  in  a 
difeafe  which  may  have  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  a  greater  number  of  fymp^ 
toms,  in  one  perfon  than  it  has  in  ano- 
ther, we  need  not  wonder  that  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  fame  difeafe  by  diffe- 
rent perfons  fhould  come  out  in  fome 
refpeds  different.  I  fhall,  however, 
enter  no  farther  ititQ  this  eoatrovexfy, 
D  d  3  but 
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but  endeavour  to  defcribe  the  difeafe  as 
it  has  appeared  to  myfelf ;  and,  as  I 
judge,  in  the  eflential  fymptoms,  much 
the  fame  as  it  has  appeared  to  all  the 
'Other  authors  mentioned. 

379,.  This  difeafe  appears  at  the  fame 
feafons  that  other  pneumonic  and  ca~ 
tarrhal  afFe6tions  commonly  do^  that 
is,  in  autumn  and  in  fpring.  Like  thefe 
difeafes  alfo,  it  is  feemingly  occalioned 
by  fudden  changes  of  the  weather  from: 
heat  to  cold.  It  appears  alfo,  during 
the  prevalence  of  contagious  catarrhs  °^ 
and  it  is  frequently  under  the  form  of 
the  Peripneumonia  Notha  that  thefe 
catarrhs  prove  fatal  to  elderly  pexfons. 

This  difeafe  mofl  commonly  attacks 
perfons  fomewhat  advanced  in  life,  e- 
fpecialiy  thofe  of  a  full  phlegmatic  ha- 
'  bit  p  thofe  who  have  before  been  fre- 
quently liable  to  catarrhal  affections  ^ 
and  thofe  who  have  been  much  addided 
'  ■        '  to 
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to  the  large  ufe  of  fermented  and  fpi- 
rituous  .liquors. 

The  difeafe  commonly  comes  on  with 
the  fame  fymptoms  as  other  febrile  dit- 
eafes ;  that  is,  with  alternate  chilis  and 
heats  3   and  the   fymptoms   of  pyrexia 
are  fometimes  fufEciently  evident ;  but 
in  moil  cafes  thefe  are  very  moderate^ 
and  in  fome  hardly  at  all  appear.  With 
the  fir  ft  attack  of  the  difeafe,  a  cough 
comes  on ;  ufually   accompanied  with 
fome  expe<£loration,  and,  in  many  cafes^ 
there  is  a   frequent  throwing  up  of  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  vifcid  opaque 
mucus.     The  cough  often  becomes  fre- 
quent and   violent  ^  is  fometimes    ac- 
companied with   a   rending  headach  ^ 
and,  as  in  other  cafes  of  cough,  a  vo- 
miting is  fometimes  excited  by  it.  The 
face   is   fometimes  flufhed;    and  fome 
giddinefs   or   drowlinefs  often  attends 
the  difeafe.     A  difficulty  of  breathings 
with  a  fenfe  of  oppreilion,  or  ftraiten- 
ing   in   the    cheft,  with  fome  obfcure 
D  d  4  pains 
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pains  there,  and  a  fenfe  of  laflitude  over 
the  whole  body^  very  conflantly  at- 
tend this  difeafe.  The  blood  drawn  in 
this  difeafe  fhows  a  huffy  furface,  as  in 
other  inflammatory  affe(Stions. 

The  difeafe  has  often  the  appearance 
only  of  a  more  violent  catarrh,  and  af- 
ter the  employment  of  fome  remedies,  is 
entirely  relieved  by  a  free  and  copious 
expedloration.  In  other  cafes,  how- 
ever, the  feverifh  and  catarrhal  fymp- 
toms  are  at  firfl  very  moderate,  and  e- 
ven  flight  ^  but,  after  a  few  days,  thefe 
fymptoms  fuddenly  -  become  confider- 
able,  and  put  an  end  to  the  patient'^s 
life  when  the  indications  of  danger 
were  before  very  little  evident. 

380.  From:  the  dilFerent  clrcumflan- 
ees  in  which  this  difeafe  appears,  the 
pathology  of  it  is  difHcult.  It  is  cer- 
tainly often  no  other  at  firfl  than  a  ca- 
tarrhal affedtion,  which,  in  elderly  per- 
fons,  is  freqently  attended  wuth  a  large 

afflux. 
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afflux  of  mucus  to  the  ^  lungs ;  and  it 
was  on  this  footing  that  Sydenham  con- 
lidered  it  as  only  differing  in  degree 
from  his  Febris  Hy emails,  A  catarrh, 
however,  is  ftridly  "an  affedion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  follicles  of  the 
bronchige  alone  :  But  it  may  readily 
have,  and  frequently  has,  a  degree  of 
pneumonic  inflammation  joined  to  it; 
and  in  that  cafe  may  prove  more  pro- 
perly the  peculiar  difeafe  we  treat  of 
here.  But,  further,  as  pneumonic  in- 
flammation very  often  produces  an  ef- 
fulion  of  ferum  into  the  bronchiae 
(348.),  fo  this,  in  elderly  perfons,  may 
occur  in  confequence  of  a  flight  degree 
of  inflammation;  and,  when  it  does 
happen,  will  give  the  exquifite  and  fa- 
tal cafes  of  the  peripneumonia  notha. 

381.  After  this  attempt  to  eflablifli 
the  pathology,  the  method  of  cure  in 
the  different  circumflances  of  the  dif- 
eafe will  not  be  difhcult. 

la 


0 
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In  cafe  the  fever,  catarrhal  and  pneu- 
monic fymptoms  are  immediately  conli- 
derable,  a  blood-letting  will  certainly 
be  proper  and  necellary  :  But,  where 
thefe  fymptoms  are  moderate,  a  blood- 
letting will  hardly  be  requilite ;  and, 
when  an  effulion  is  to  be  feared,  the 
repetition  of  blood-letting  may  prove 
extremely  hurtful  ^, 

In  all  cafes,  the  remedies  chiefly  to 
be  depended  upon  are  vomiting  j  and 

bliller- 

*  The  intention  of  bleeding  in  this  diieafe  is  mere- 
ly to  facilitate  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and 
to  relieve  the  oppreffion  in  the  breaft.  When  this 
intention  is  therefore  anfwered,  and  when  the  ftiort- 
nefs  of  breath  and  oppreffion  about  the  breaft  are  re- 
moved, there  is  no  farther  need  of  the  lancet. 

As  this  difeafe  chieflj  attacks  elderly  perfons,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  much  harm  may 
be  done  by  repeated  bleedings,  which  always  increafe 
debility,  and  retard  the  cure. 

f  Vomiting  in  this  difeafe  has  been  thoughtby 
many  praftitioners  to  be  a  doubtful  remedy.     The 

aflioa' 
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bliftering  ^.  Full  vomiting  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated  ;  and  naufeating  f 
dofes  ought  to  be  conftantly  employed. 
Purging  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  3  but, 
as  it  is  feldom  fo  in  pneumonic  afFec- 
tions,  nothing  but  gentle  laxatives  are 
here  neceflary  J. 

In 


^(flion  of  vomiting  always  opprefles  the  breaft,  and 
fometimes  even  increafes  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 

*  This  is  the  chief  renqedj ;  and  the  blifters  ought 
to  be  applied  as  near  the  part  affedted  as  poffible. 

-j*  In  feveral  of  the  former  notes  we  have  full j  -de- 
fcribed  the  method  of  giving  the  emetic  tartar  in 
naufeating  dofes.  Their  principal  effeft  is  to  procure- 
a  perfpiration  ;  and-,  when  this  eifed  is  produced,  the 
patient  mud  drink  largely  of  any  diluent  of  attenu- 
ating liquor,  as  thin  barley-v.'ater,  with  the  addition 
of  the  juice  of  fome  of  the  acid  fruits,  or  infusions  of 
fome  of  the  gentle  aromatics,  as  fage,  balm,  mint,  &c, 
or  even  a  thin  wine  whej. 

X  Purging  is  furely  hurtful  in  this  difeafe,  by  in- 
ducing too  great  a  ftate  of  debility  |  the  inbeftines, 

however. 
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In  all  the  circumflances  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  is  pro- 
per :  Cold  is  to  be  guarded  againft ; 
but  much  external  heat  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

382.  If 


however,  are  to  be  emptied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  which  is  beft  done  by  a  purging  glyfter,  and 
kept  open  by  the  fubfequent  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives, 
or  by  repetitions  of  mild  emollient  glyfters.  The 
purging  glyfter  may  be  made  as  follows : 

T^.  Aq.  font.  tb.  I. 
Fol.  fenn.  §fs. 

Coque  leniter,  et  colaturas  adde 
Magnef.  vitriolat.  ^i. 
Mel.  f  ii. 
M,  f.  Enema» 

The  fubfequent  glyfters  ought  to  confift  of  nothing^ 
more  than  fimple  barley  water,  or  milk  and  water. 
The  laxatives,  if  they  are  ufed,  fhould  be  very  gentle 
and  mild;  as  cream  of  tartar  whey,  manna,  tama- 
rinds, &c.  Half  an  ounce  of  manna  diflblved  in  half 
a  pint  of  cream  of  tartar  whey,  makes  an  agreeable 
opening  mixture ;  half  a  tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  ta- 
ken three  or  four  times  a  day,  fo  as  to  procure  at 
leaft  two  or  three  ftools  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
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382*  If  a  perfon  fweats  eafily,  and  it 
can  be  brought  out  by  the  ufe  of  mild 
tepid  liquors  only,  the  practice  may  in 
fuch  perfons  be  tried.  See  Morgagni 
De  Sed.  et  Cauf,  Epift.  xiii.  Art.  4. 

383.  I  might  here,  perhaps,  give  a 
feparate  fedlion  on  the  Carditis  and 
Pericarditis,  or  the  inflammations  of 
the  heart  and  Pericardium  5  but  they 
fcarcely  require  a  particular  conlidera- 
tion.  An  acute  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  is  almoft  always  a  part  of 
the  fame  pneumonic  affedion  I  have 
been  treating  of;  and  is  not  always  ^u 
Hinguilhed  by  any  different  fymptoms  ; 
or,  if  it  be,  does  not  require  any  dif- 
ferent treatment.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
heart  itfelf  5  and,  when  it  happens  that 
the  one  Or  other  is  difcovered  by  the 
fymptoms  of  palpitation  or  fyncope, 
jip  more  will  be  implied  than  that  the 

remedies 
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remedies  of  pneumonic  Inflammation 
fliould  be  employed  with  greater  dili- 
gence.  , 

From  difTedions,  which  fhow  the 
heart  and  pericardimn  afFeded  with 
eroiions,  ulcerations,  and  abfcefles,  we 
difcover,  that  thefe  parts  had  been  be- 
fore affected  with  inflammation  3  and 
that  in  cafes  where  no  fymptoms  of 
pneumonic  inflammation  had  appeared  : 
It  may  therefore  be  alleged,  that  thofe 
inflammations  of  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium fliould  be  confldered  as  difea- 
fes  independent  of  the  pneumonic. 
This  indeed  is  jufl; :  But  the  hifl:ory  of 
fuch  cafes  proves,  that  thofe  inflamma- 
tions had  been  of  a  chronic  kind,  and 
hardly  difcovering  themfelves  by  any 
peculiar  fymptoms ;  or,  if  attended 
with  fymptoms  marking  an  affediion  of 
the  heart,  thefe  were,  however,  fuch 
as  have  been  known  frequently  to  arife 
from  other  caufes  than  inflammation. 
^  There 
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There  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
no  rgom  for  our  treating  more  particu- 
larly of  the  inflammation  of  the  heart , 
pr  pericardium. 


Jhl  A  l^- 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 


OF   THE 


GASTRITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  STOMACH. 


384.  A  MONG  the  inflammations  of 
JlJl  the  abdominal  region,  I 
have  given  a  place  in  our  Nofology  to 
the  Peritonitis  ^  comprehending  under 
that  titlcj  not  only  the  inflammations 
afFeding  the  peritonaeum  lining  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  but  alfo  thofe  af- 
feding  the  extenfions  of  this  mem- 
brane in  the  omentum  and  mefentery. 

It 
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It  is  notj  however,  propofed  to  treat 
of  them  here,  becaufe  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  fay  by  what  fymptoms  they 
are  always  to  be  known  3  and  farther, 
becaufe,  when  known,  they  do  not  re- 
quire any  remedies  belide  thofe  of  in- 
flammation in  general.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  treat  of  thofe  inflamma- 
tions which,  affedting  vifcera  of  pecu- 
liar functions,  both  give  occaflon  to 
peculiar  fymptoms,  and  require  fome 
peculiarities  in  the  method  of  cure : 
and  I  fliall  begin  with  the  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  ftomach. 

385.  The  inflammation  of  the  fl:d- 
mach  is  of  two  kinds,  Phlegmonic,  or 
Ery thematic  *.  The  firfl  may  be  feat-^ 
ed  in  what  is  called  the  Nervous  Coat 
of  the  fl:omach,'  or  in  the  peritonseum 

Vol.  I.  E  e  inyefl:ing 


*  This  is  anew  terra-,  but  whoever  coniiders  what 
is  faid  in  274.  will,  t  expedl,  perceive  the  proprietj, 
and  even  the  neceffitj,  of  it^ — Author, 
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invefling  it.  The  feeoiid  is  always 
felted  in  the  villous xoat  and  cellular 
texture  immediately  fubjacent. 

386.  The  phlegmonic  inflammation 
of  the  flomach,  or  what  has  been  com- 
monly treated  under  the  title  of  Gailri- 
tis,  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  in  fome 
part  o£  the  region  of  the  Homach,  at- 
tended with  pyrexia,  with  frequent  vo- 
miting, efpecially  upon  occalion  of  any 
thing  being  taken  down  into  the  fto- 
niacli,  and  frequently  with  hickup. 
The  pulfe  is  commonly  fmail  ?ndhard^ 
and  there  is  a  greater  lofs  of  itrength 
in  all  the  fund; ions  of  the  body,  than 
in  the  cafe  of  almoll  any  othci  inflam- 
mation, 

387.  This  inflammation  may  be  pro- 
duced by  various  caufes,  as,  by  exter- 
nal contuflon  ^  by  acrids  of  various 
kinds  taken  into  the  fl:om_ach5  frequently 
by  very  cold  drink  taken  into  it  while 

the 
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the  bodyis  very  warm;  andrometimesby 
bver-diftencion,  from  the  having  taken 
in  a  large  quantity  of  food  of  difficult 
digeflion.  All  thefe  may  be  coniidered 
as  external  caufes  \  but  the  difeafe  fome- 
times  arifes  alfo  from  internal  caufes 
not  fo  well  underftood.  It  may  arife 
from  inflammation  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  communicated  tp  the  flomach, 
and  is  then  to  be  confidered  as  a  fymp- 
tomatic  affection  only,  '^  It  may  arife 
alfo  from  various  acrimonies  generated 
within  the  body,  either  in  the  ftomach 
itfelf,  or  in  other  parts,  and  poured  in- 
to the  cavity"  of  the  flomach.  Thefe 
are  caufes  more  diredly  applied  to  the 
flomach;  but  ther^e  are  perhaps  others 
originating  elfewhere,  and  affecting  the 
flomach  only  Tympathetically.  Such 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  acfted  in  the 
cafe  of  putrid  fevers  and  exanthematic 
pyrexia;  in  which,  upon  diiTecSlion,  it 
has  been  difcovered  that  the  llom.acli 
had  been  afFeded  with  inflammation. 

E  e  a  388.  From 
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388.  From  the  fenfibility  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  its  communication  with  the 
reft  of  the  fyllem,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  inflammation  of  this  organ,  by 
whatever  caufes  produced,  may  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequences.  In 
particular,  by  the  great  debility  which 
fuch  an  inflammation  fuddenly  pro- 
duces, it  may  quickly  prove  fatal,  with- 
out running  the  common  courfe  of  in- 
flammations. 

,  When  it  lafl:s  long  enough  to  follow 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  other  inflamma- 
tions, it  may  terminate  by  refolution, 
gangrene,  or  fuppuration.  The  fchir- 
rhoflties  which  are  often  difcovered  af- 
fecting the  fl:omach,  are  feldom  known 
to  be  the  confequences  of  inflamma- 
tion, 

389.  The  tendency  of  this  difeafe  to- 
admit  of  refolution,  may  be  known  by 
its  having  arifen  from  no  violent  caufe; 
by  the  moderate  fliate  of  the  fymptomsv,. 
and  by   a  gradual  remiilipn  of  thefe, 

efpeciali^ 
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efpecially  in  confequence  of  remedies 
employed  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft,  or 
at  fartheft  the  fecond,  week  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

390,  The  tendency  to  fuppuration 
may.be  known  by  the  fymptoms  -conti- 
nuing, in  a  moderate  degree,  for  more 
than  one  or  two  weeks  3  and  likewife 
by  a  confiderable  remiffion  of  the  pain, 
while  aienfe  of  weight  and  an  anxiety 
ftill  remain. 

When  an  abfcefs  has  been  formed, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  at  fir  ft 
abated ;  but  foon  after,  it  is  again  in- 
creafed,  with  frequent  cold  fhiverings, 
and  with  marked  exacerbations  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  followed  by 
night-fweatings,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
lie^lic  fever.  Thefe  at  length  prove 
fatal,  unlefs  the  abfcefs  open  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ftomach,  the  pus  be  eva- 
cuated by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  foon 
heal.  ' 

^  E  e  3  39i«  Tlje 
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391.  The  tendency  to  gangrene  may- 
be fufpe6led,from  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  not  yielding  to  the  remedies 
employed  during  the  firfl  days  of  the 
difeafe :  a.nd  that  a  gangrene  has  al- 
ready begun,  may  be  known  from  the 
fudden  remilTion  of  the  pain,  while  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  continues,  and 
at  tiie  fame  time  becomes  weaker,  ac- 
com.panied  with  other  marks  *  of  an 
increafmg  debility  in  the  Vv^hole  fyilem.. 

392.  From  the  difTeclion  of  dead 
bodies  it  appears,  that  the  ftomach  very 
often  has  ^been  aiFeded  with  inflamma- 
tion, when  the  cliaracteriilic  fymptoms 
of  it  (386.)  had  not  appeared  ^  and 
therefore  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  for  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe. 

-  393»  It 


**  A  dejiiium  is  one  of  the  aioft  general  concomi- 
tants of  the  increaling  debility  of  the  fjftem,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  a  disguoilic. 
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393-,  It  is  only  in  the  cafe  of  phleg- 
monic  inflammation^  as  charaderifed  in 
386.  that  we  can  advife  the  cure  or  re- 
folution  to  be  attempted  by  large  and 
repeated  bleedings  employed  early  in 
'  the  difeafe  :  and  we  are  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  thefe  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
thepulfe^  for,  after  bleeding,  it  com- 
monly becomes  fuller  and  fofter.  Af- 
ter bleeding,  a  bliiler  ought  to  be  ap~ 
plied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach^ 
and  the  cure  will  be  ailifled  by  fomen- 
tations of  the  whole  abdomen,  as  well 
as  by  frequent  emollient  and  laxative 
giyfters. 

394.  In  this  difeafe,  the  irritability  of 
the  ftomach  will  not  admit  of  any  me- 
dicines being  thrown  into  it^  and,  if 
any  internal  medicines  can  be  fuppofed 
-nccelFary,  they  muft  be  exhibited  in 
gly iters.  The  giving  of  drink  may- 
be tried  3  but  it  ought  to  be  of  the  very 
,  E  e  4  mildeft 
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xnildefl  kind,  and  in  very  fmall  quanti- 
ties at  a  time  *. 

395.  ppiates,  in  whatever  manner  ex- 
hibited, are  very  hurtful  during  the  firft 
days  of  the  difeafe  3  but  when  its  violence 
fhall  have  abated,  and  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain  and  vomiting  recur 
at  intervals  only,  opiates  given  in  gly- 
flers  may  be  cautioully  tried,  and  fome- 
times  have  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage. 

396.  A  tendency  to  fuppuration,  ij^ 
this  difeafe,  is  to  be  obviated  by  the 
means  jufl  now  propofed.  After  a  cer- 
tain duration  of  the  difeafe,  it  eai^not 

be 


*  Chicken  broth  is  extremely  mild ;  it  may  be  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  with  about  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  nitre  in  every  pint  of  it.  Lintfeed  tea  is  alfo  a 
very  mild  drink;  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  owing 
to  the  prefence  of  any  acrid  matter  irritating  the 
ftoniacbj  it  is  of  great  fervice  by  its  ibeathing  quality. 
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be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever; 
and,  when  adually  begun,  mull  be  left 
to  nature ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfician 
being  only  to  avoid  all  irritation. 

397.  A  tendency  to  grangrene  can  be 
obviated  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
means  fuggefted  393.  employed  early 
in  the  difeafe;  and,  when  it  does  ac- 
tually fupervene,  admits  of  no  remedy. 

398.  Erythematic  inflammations  of 
the  ftomach,  are  more  frequent  than 
thofe  of  the  phlegmonic  kind.  It  ap- 
pears, at  leaft,  from  difledions,  that 
the  flomach  has  often  been  affeded 
with  inflammation,  when  neither  pain 
nor  pyrexia  had  before  given  any  no- 
tice of  it  y  and  flich  inflammation  I  ap- 
prehend to  have  been  chiefly  of  the 
erythematic  kind.  This  fpecies  of  in- 
flammation alfo,  is  efpecially  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  acrimony  of  any  kind 
thrown  into  the  ftomach ;  and  would 

certainly 
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certainly  occur  more  frequently  from 
fuch  a  caufe,  were  not  the  interior  fur- 
face  of  this  organ  commonly  defended 
by  mucus  exuding  Jn  large  quantity 
from  the  numerous  follicles  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  villous  coat.  Up- 
on may  occalions,  however,  the  exu-' 
dation  of  mucus  is  prevented,  or  the 
liquid  poured  out  is  of  a  lefs  vifcid 
kind,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  fitted  to  defend 
the  fubjaxent  nerves^  and  it  is  in  fucli 
cafCxS  that  matters  even  of  moderate 
acrimony,  may  produce  an  erythema- 
tic  affection  of  the  ftomach. 

399.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  mufl 
appear  that  an  erythematic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ftomacli  may  freqently  oc- 
cur; but  will  not  always  difcover  it- 
felf,  as  it  fonletimes  takes  place  without 
pyrexia,  pain,  or  vomiting. 

40o»  There  are  cafes,  however,    in 

which  it  m.ay  be  difcovered.     The  af- 

3       '  -  fedion 
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fe6i:ion  of  the  fiomach  fometimes  fpreads 
into  the  oelbphagus,  and  appears  in  the 
pharynx,  as  well  as  an  the  whole  inter- 
aal  furface  of  the  mouth.  When, 
therefore,  an  erythematic  inflammation 
afFedls  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  when 
at  the  fame  time  there  fhall  be  in  the 
llomach  an  unufual  fenlibility  to  ail 
acrids,  with  a  frequent  voraiting,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ilomach  be- 
ing affeded  w^ith  the  fame  inflamma- 
tion that  has  appeared  in  the  fauces. 
Even  when  no  inflammation  appears  in 
the  fauces,  yet  if  fome  degree  of  pain 
be  felt  in  the  ilomach,  if  there  be  a 
want  of  appetite,  an  anxiety,  frequent 
vomiting,  an  unufual  fenfibiiity  with 
refpe^l  to  acrids,  fome  thirft,  and  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  there  will  then  be 
room,  to  fufpe6l  an  erythematic  inflam- 
mation of  the  ftomach ;  and  we  have 
l^nown  fuch  fymptoms,  after  fome  time, 
difcover  their  caufe  rnore  clearly  by 

the 
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the  appearance  of  the  inflammation  in 
the  fauces  or  mouth. 

Erythematic  inflammation  is  often 
dilpofed  to  fpread  from  one  place  to 
another  on  the  fame  furface^  and,  in 
doing  fo,  to  leave  the  place  it  had  firfl: 
occupied;  Thus^  fuch  an  inflamma- 
tion has  been  known  to  fpread  fuccef- 
iively  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  occafloning  in  the 
intefl;ines  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  fl:omach 
vomitings ;  the  diarrhoea  ceaflng  when 
the  vomitings  come  on,  or  the  vomit- 
ings upon  the  coming  on  of  the  diar- 
rhoea. 

401.  When  an  erythematic  inflam- 
mation of  the  ftomach  fliall  be  dif- 
covered,  it  is  to  be  treated  differently, 
according  to  the  difference  of  its  caufes 
and  fymptoms. 

When  it  is  owing  to  acrid  matters" 
taken  in  by  the  mouth,  and  when  thefe 
may  be  fuppofed   fl;ill   prefentin  the 

ftomach, 
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fhomach,  they  are  to  be  wafhed  out  by 
throwing  in  a  large  quantity  of,  warm 
and  mild  liquids,  and  by  exciting  vo- 
miting. At  the  fame  time,  if  the  na- 
ture of  the  acrimony  and  its  proper 
corre6lor  be  known,  this  fhould  be 
thrown  in  3  or  if  a  fpecific /corrector  be 
not  known,  fome  general  demulcents 
fhould  be  employed. 

402.  Thefe  meafures,  however,  are 
more  luited  to  prevent  the  inflamma- 
tion, than  to  cure  it  after  it  has  taken 
place.  When  this  laft  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  cafe,  if  it  be  attended  with  a 
fenfe  of  heat,  with  pain  and  pyrexia,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  the  meafures  propofed  in  393.  are 
to  be  more  or  lefs  employed. 

403.  When  an  erythematic  inflam- 
mation of  the  fl;omach  has  arifen  from 
internal  caufes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  ac- 
company the  difeafe,  fome  bleeding,  in 

perfons 
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peiTons  not  otherwife  weakened,  may 
be  employed  :  but,  as  the  affedion  of- 
ten arifes  in  putrid  difeafes,  and  in  con- 
valefcents  from  fever,  fo,  in  thefe  cafes, 
bleeding  is  inadmiflible  3  all  that  can 
be  done  being  to  axoid  irritation,  and 
to  throw  into  the  ftomach  what  quai)- 
tity  0/ acids,  and  of  acefcent  aliments, 
it  fhall  be  found  to  bear. 

In  fome  conditions  of  the  body,  in 
which  this  difeafe  arifes,  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  bitters  may  feem  to  be  indi- 
cated 3  but  an  erythematic  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  does  not  commonly  allow  of 
them. 


H  A  P-^ 
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HAPTER    IX, 


OF     THE 


E    N'   T    E    R    I    T    I    S, 


OR 


INFLAMMATION  of  the  INTESTINES. 


404/  '^  I  "^HS  Inflammation  of  the  in- 
J_  teftines,  like  that  of  the 
ilomach,  may  be  either  phlegmonic,  or 
ery thematic  :  But,  on  the  fubjed;  of  the 
latter,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  been  fa  id  in  the  lall  chapter ;  and 

fli^ll 
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fhall  here  therefore  treat  of  the  phleg- 
monic  inflammation  only. 

406  *.  This  inflammation  may  be 
known  to  be  prefent,  by  a  fixed  pain  of 
the  abdomen,  attended  with  pyrexia, 
coftivenefs,  and  vomiting.  Practical 
w^riters  mention  the  pain  in  this  cafe  as 
feh  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
according  to  the  different  feat  of  the 
inflammation  3  and  fo,  indeed,  it  fome- 
times  happens  -,  but  very  often  the  pain 
fpreads  over  the  whole  belly,  and  is 
felt  more  efpecially  about  the  navel. 

407.  The  Enteritis  and  Gafl:ritis  a- 
rife  from  like  caufes  ;  but  the  former, 
more  readily  than  the  latter,  proceeds 
from  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, or  to  the  belly  itfelf.  The  enteri- 
tis 


*    The  articles  were  thus  numbered  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion pabliihed  before  the  author's  death. 
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tis  has  likewife  its  own  peculiar  caiifes, 
as  fupervening  upon  the  fpafmodic  co- 
lic, incarcerated  hernia,  and  volvulus* 

408.  Inflammations  of  the  inteftines 
have  the  fame  terminations  as  thofe  of 
the  flomach ;  and,  in  both  cafes,  the 
feveral  tendencies  are  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  fame  fymptoms  (389. — 391.)- 

409.  The  cure  of  the  enteritis  is^  in 
general,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ga- 
ilritls  (393.  et  feq.) ;  but,  in  the  enteri- 
tis, there^  is  conimonly  more  accefs  to 
the  introduction  of  liquids^  of  acid^ 
acefcent,  and  other  cooling  remedieSj 
and  even  of  laxatives  *.     As,  however^ 

Vol.  I.  F  f  a 


*  In  this  difeafe,  we  ought  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  the  adminiftration  either  of  medicines  or  di- 
luents. The  reafon  is  evident  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations.  In  every  cafe  of  inflammation  of  a  ca- 
iialj  the  bore  of  that  canal  is  diminifhed,  and  frequent- 

1/ 
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a  vomiting  fo  frequently  attends  this 
difeafe,  care  mufl  be  takeanot  to  excite 

that 


]y  quite  fhut.  A  quantity  of  any  kind  of  ingefta  be- 
ing forced  againfl  this  obftru6lion,  mufl  neceflarilj 
increafe  the  irritation,  and  confequently  aggravate  all- 
the  fymptoms.  The  fame  reafon  may  be  given  for 
the  caution  neceflary  in  prefcribing  laxatives,  which, 
always  irritate  ;  for  their  adlion  generally  depends 
upon  the  irritation  they  produce. 

Large  bleedings,  emollient  glyfters  frequently  re- 
peated, fomentations,  the  warm  bath,  and  fmall  ano- 
dyne glyfters  occafionally  injefted,  are  the  moft  effec- 
tual remedies  in  the  firft  ftage  of  this  violent  difeafe. 

When  the  pain  remits,  and'  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  abates,  mild  diluents  may  then  be  admit- 
ted, as  chicken  broth,  thin  lintfeed  tea,  &c.  -,  and,  if 
fuch  liquors  be  retained  without  aggravating  the 
fymptoms,  we  may  then  venture  to  give  an  ounce  of 
manna  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  it  procures  a 
paffage. 

The  internal  ufe  of  opium  has  been  extolled  by 
feveral  pradlitioners  in  thefe  cafes;  but  experience 
flxews  that  it  generally  does  harm  in  every  cafe  of  in*, 
fiammation,  efpecially  in  the  early  ftages  of  it. 

the 
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that  vomiting  by  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  any  thing  thrown  into 
the  flomach^ 

The  fame  obfervation^  with  refped:  to 
the  ufe  of  opiates,  is  to  be  made  here 
as  in  the  cafe  of  gaftritis. 

410.  Under  the  title  of  Enteritis,  It 

has  been  ufual  with  pradical  writers  to 

F  f  2  treat 


The  anodyne  glyfter  is  the  fafeft  method  of  ufing 
opium ;  but  glyfters  of  this  kind  are  faid  to  obftruft : 
This  obje£lion  is,  however,  ill  founded ;  for,  by  di- 
minilhing  the  irritation,  they  evidently  tend  to  refolve 
the  inflammation.  The  following  formula  of  an  ano- 
dyne glyfter  is  generally  ufed  : 

5*.  Decoft.  hord.  |iVd 
Opii  puri  gr.  iv. 

M. 

In  thefe  glyfters,  particular  care  muft  be  taken  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  has  the  leaft  tendency  to  irri- 
tate. 

If  a  gangrene  be  formed  before  the  phyfician  be 
called,  as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  then  all  remedie? 
»re  ii^  vain. 
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treat  of  the  remedies  proper  for  the 
colic  *,  and  its  higher  degree  named 
Ileus :  But,  although  it  be  true  that  the 
enteritis  and  colic  do  frequently  ac- 
company each  other,  I  flill  hold  them 
to  be  difl;in6l  difeafes,  to  be  often  oc- 
curring feparately,  and  accordingly  to 
require  and  admit  of  different  reme- 
dies. I  (hall  therefore  delay  fpeaking 
af  the  remedies  proper  for  the  colic,, 
till  I  fhall  come  to  treat  of  this  difeafe 
in  its  proper  place. 

411.  What  might  be  mentioned  with 
lefped:  to  the  fuppuration  or  gangrene 
occurring  in  the  enteritis,  may  be  fuf- 
ficiently  underflood  from  what  has- 
been  faid  on  the  fame  fubjedl  with  re- 
fped  to  the  gaftritis. 

*  See  Art.  435. 

€  H  A  P^ 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Of   THE 


HEPATITIS. 


OR 


INFLAMMATION  of  the  LIVER. 


412.  nPHE  inflammation  of  the  liver 
JL     feems   to  be  of  two  kinds  5 
the  one  acute,  the  other  chronic. 

413.  The  acute  is  attended  with  pun- 
gent pain  5  conficferable  pyrexia  5  a  fre- 
F  f  3  quentj 
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quent,   llrong,   and  hard   pulfe  ^    and 
high-coloured  urine, 

414.  The  chronic  hepatitis  very  of- 
ten does  not  exhibit  any  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  I  and  it  is  only  difcovered  to  have 
happened,  by  our  finding  in  the  liver, 
upon  diiledlion,  large  abfceffes,  which 
-were  prefumed  to  be  the  efFed  of  fome 
degree  of  previous  inflammation.  As 
this  chronic  inflammation  is  feldom  to 
be  certainly  known,  and  therefore  does 
not  lead  to  any  determined  pradice, 
we  omit  treating  of  it  here,  and  fhall 
only  treat  of  what  relates  to  the  acute 
fpecies  of  the  hepatitis  f , 

415.  The  acute  hepatitis  may  be 
known  by  a  pain  more  or  lefs  acute  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  increafed  by 
prefling  upon  the  part.     The  pain  is 

very 


*  It  is  doubtful  tvhether  this  chronic  hepatitis  ever 
exids. 
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very  often  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  fide  as 
to  make  it  appear  like  that  of  a  pleu- 
rify ;  and  frequently,  like  that,  too,  is 
increafed  on  refpiration.  The  difeafe 
is,  in  fome  inflances,  alfo  attended  with 
a  cough,  which  is  commonly  dry,  but 
fometimes  humid }  and,  when  the  pain 
thus  refembles  tliat  of  a  pleurify,  the 
patient  cannot  lie  ealily  except  upon  the 
fide  afFed:ed. 

In  every  kind  of  acute  hepatitis,  the 
pain  is  often  extended  to  the  clavicle, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  fhouLder.  The 
difeafe  is  attended  fometimes  with 
hickiip,  and  fometimes  with  vomiting. 
Many  pradical  writers  have  mentioned 
the  jaundice,  or  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
ikin  and  eyes,  as  a  very  confiant  fymp- 
tom  of  the  hepatitis ;  but  experience 
has  fliown,  that  it  may  often  occur 
without  any  fuch  fymptom  *. 

Ff  4.  416.  The 


*  This  fymptom  generally  appears,  however,  after 
ik^  difeafe  has  continued  for  three  or  four  days ;  per- 

hapsj 
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416.  The  remote  caufes  of  hepatitis 
are  not  always  to  be  difcerned,  and 
many  ha^e  been  afligned  on  a  very  un- 
certain foundation.  The  following 
feem  to  be  frequently  evident,  i.  Ex- 
ternal violence  from  contufions  or  falls, 
and  efpeclally  thofe  which  have  oc- 
cafioned  a  fradure  of  the  cranium., 
2.  Certain  pallions  of  the  mind.  3.  Vio- 
lent fummer  heats.  4.  Violent  exer- 
cife.  5.  Intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  6.  Cold  applied  externally,  or 
internally ;  and  therefore,  in  many 
cafes,  the  fame  caufes  which  produce 
pneumonic  inflammation,  produce  he- 
patitis, and  whence  alfo  the  two  dif- 
eafes  are  fometimes  joined  together^ 
7.  Various  folid  concretions  or  collec- 
tions of  liquid  matter,  in  the  fub fiance 

of 


h^ps,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  prefent  in  the  begin- 
aing,  for  it  is  freqiientlj  fo  flight  as  to  efcape  obfeF- 

vation-  -      ' 
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of  the  liver,  produced  by  unknown 
caufes.  Laflly,  The  acute  is  often  in- 
duced by  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
this  vifcus. 

417.  It  has  been  iuppofed  that  the 
Jiepatitis  may  be  an  afFedion  either  of 
the  extremities  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
or  of  thofe  of  the  vena  portarum  ^  but 
of  the  lafl  fuppofition  there  is  neither 
evidence  nor  probability. 

418.  Itfeems  probable,  that  the  acute 
hepatitis  is  always  an  afFedion  of  the 
external  membrane  of  the  liver;  and 
that  the  parenchymatic  is  of  the  chro- 
nic kind.  The  acute  difeafe  may  be 
feated  either  on  the  convex  or  on  the 
concave  furface  of  the  liver.  In  the 
former  cafe,  a  more  pungent  pain  and 
hickup  may  be  produced,  and  the  refpi- 
ration  is  more  confiderably  afFeded. 
In  the  latter,  there  occurs  lefs  pain,  and 
a  vomiting  is  produced,  commonly  by 

fome 
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fome  inflammation  communicated  to 
the  llomach.  The  inflammation  of  the 
concave  furface  of  the  liver,  may  be 
readily  commmiicated  to  the  gall-blad- 
der and  biliary  du6ts  ^  and  this  perhaps 
IS  the  only  cafe  of  idiopathic  hepatitis 
attended  with  jaundice. 

419.  The  hepatitis,  like  other  inflam^ 
mations,  may  end  by  refolution,  fuppu- 
ratipn,  or  gangrene ;  and  the  tendency 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  events 
may  be  known  from  what  has  been  de- 
livered above. 

420.  The  refolution  of  hepatitis  is 
often  the  confequence  of,  or  is  attended 
with,  evacuations  of  different  kinds. 
A  hemorrhagy,  fometimes  from  the 
right  *  nofl:ril,  and  fometimes  from  the 

hemorrhoidal 


*  And  the  left  alfo.     It  was  a  fancy  of  Galen's, 
that  inflammatory  fevers  were  only  refolved  by  fuch 

hemorrhagies 
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hemorrhoidal  veflels,  gives  a  folution 
of  the  difeafe.  Sometimes  a  bilious 
diarrhoea  contributes  to  the  fame  events 
and  the  refolution  of  the  hepatitis,  as 
of  other  inflammations,  is  attended 
with  fweating,  and  with  an  evacuation 
of  urine  depofiting  a  copious  fediment. 
Can  this  difeafe  be  refolved  by  expec- 
toration ?  It  would  feem  to  be  fome- 
times  cured  by  an  eryfipelas  appearing 
in  fome  external  part. 

421.  When  this  difeafe  has  ended  in 
fuppuration,  the  pus  colled:ed  may  be 
difcharged  by  the  biliary  dud;s ;  or,  if 
the  fuppurated  part  does  not  any  wbere 
adhere  clofely  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  pus  may  be  difcharged  into 
the   cavity  of  the   abdomen :    But  if, 

during 


hemorrhagies  as  flowed  from  the  fide  afFeded  :  Thus, 
an  hemorrhage  from  the  right  noftril  refolved  an  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  j  but  a  difcharge  from  the 
)eft,  an  inflanxmation  of  the  fpleen. 
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during  the  firft  flate  of  inflammation, 
the  afFecled  part  of  the  liver  fhall  have 
formed  a  clofe  adhefion  to  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  the  difcharge  of  the 
pus  after  fuppuration  may  be  various, 
according  to  the  different  feat  of  the 
abfcefs.     When  feated  on  the  convex 
part  of  the  liver,  if  the  adhefion  be  to 
the   peritonaeum    lining    the    common 
teguments,  the  pus  may  make  its  way 
through  thefe,  and  be  difcharged  out- 
wardly :  Or,  if  the  adhefion  fhould  have 
been  to  the  diaphragm,  the  pus  may 
penetrate  through  this,  and  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax,  or  of  the  lungs ;  apd, 
through  the  latter  may  be  difcharged  by 
coughing.     When   the   abfcefs  of  the 
liver  is  feated  on  its  concave  part,  then, 
in   confequence  of  adhefions,   the  pus 
may  be  difcharged  into  the  flomach  or 
the  inteflines  ;  and  into  thefe  laft,  either 
diredtly,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the 
biliary  du6i:s? 

422.  The 
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422.  The  prognoflics  in  this  difeafe 
are  eflablifhed  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples relating  to  inflammation,  upon 
the  particular  circumftances  of  the  li- 
ver, and  upon  the  particular  Hate  of 
its  inflammation. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  mufl  pro- 
ceed upon  the  general  plan  ^  by  bleed- 
ing, more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  pain  and  pyrexia  ;  by  the  ap- 
plication of  bliflers  ;  by  fomentations 
of  the  external  parts  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, and  of  the  internal  parts  by  fre- 
quent emollient  glyfters  ^  by  frequent- 
ly opening  the  belly  by  means  of  gentle 
laxatives ;  and  by  diluent  and  refrige- 
rant remedies. 

423.  Although,  in  many  cafes,  the 
chronic  hepatitis  does  not  clearly  dif- 
Cover  itfelf  3  yet,  upon  many  occafionsj, 
it  may  perhaps  be  difcovered,  or  at 
leafl:  fufpedted,  from  thofe  caufes  which 
might   affed   the  liver   (316*)    having 

beea 
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been  applied;  from  fome  fulnefs  and 
fome  tenfenefs  of  weight  in  the  right 
hypochondrium ;  from  fome  fhooting 
pains  at  times  felt  in  that  region;  from 
fome  uneafinefs  or  pain  felt  upon  pref- 
fure  in  that  part ;  from  fome  uneafinefs 
from  lying  upon  the  left  fide ;  and  lafl- 
ly,  from  fome  degree  of  pyrexia,  com- 
bined with  more  or  fewer  of  thefe 
fymptoms. 

When  from  fome  of  thefe  circum^" 
fiances  a  chronic  inflammation  is  to  be 
fufpe^ted,  it  is  to  be  treated  by  the  fame 
remedies  as  in  the  lafl  paragraph,  em- 
ployed  more  or  lefs,  as  the  degree  of 
the  feveral  fymptoms  fhall  more  di- 
Hindlly  indicate. 

424.  When  from  either  kind  of  in= 
flammation  a  fuppuration  of  the  liver 
has  been  formed,  and  the  abfcefs  points 
outwardly,  the  part  mufl  be  opened,  the 
pus  evacuated^  and  the  ulcer  healed^ 
according  to  the  ordinary   rules   for 

cleanfing 
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cleanfing   and  healing'   fuch    abfcefles 
and  ulcers. 

425.  I  might  here  confider  the  Sple» 
nit  is,  or  inflammation  of  the  fpleen  %, 
but  it  does  not  feem  neceilary,  becaufe 
the  difeafe  very  feldom  occurs.  When 
it  does,  it  may  be  readily  known  by  the 
charader  given  in  our  Nofology ;  and 
its  various  termination,  as  well  as  the 
pradice  which  it  requires,  may  be  un- 
derllood  from  what  has  been  already 
faid  with  refpedt  to  the  inflammations 
©f  the  other  abdominal  vifcera. 


A  P= 
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CHAPTER    XL 


OF    THE 


NEPHRITIS, 


OR      THE 


INFLAMMATION  of  the  KIDNEYS. 


426.  T^HIS  difeafe,  like  other  inter- 
JL  nal  inflammations,  is  always 
attended  with  pyrexia  3  and  is  efpecial- 
ly  known  from  the  region  of  the  kid- 
ney being  afFedted  by  pain,  commonly 
obtufe,  fometimes  pungent.  This  pain 
is  not  increafed  by  the  motion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  fo  much  as  a  pain  of 
Vol.  L  G  g  the 
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the  rheumatic  kind  affeding  the  fame 
region.  The  pain  of  the  nephritis  may  be 
often  diftinguifliedbyits  fhooting  along 
the  courfe  of  the  ureter  >  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  a  drawing  up  of 
the  teftlcle,  and  with  a  numbnefs  of  the 
limb  on  the  fide  affected;  although, 
indeed,  thefe  fymptoms  moft  commonly 
accompany  the  inflammation  arifing 
from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  in  the 
ureter.  The  nephritis  is  almofi:  con- 
ftantly  attended  with  frequent  vomit- 
ing, and  often  w^ith  coitivenefs  and  co- 
lic pains.  Ufually  the  ftate  of  the 
urine  is  changed  ;  it  is  moft  commonly 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  is  voided  fre- 
quently, and  in  fmall  quantity  at  a 
time.  In  more  violent  cafes,  the  urine 
is  fometimes  colourlefs- 

427.  The  remote  caufes  of  this   dif- 
eafe  may  be  various,  as   external  con- 
tufion;   violent  or   long  continued  ri- 
ding 5  ft  rains  of  the  mufcles  of  the  back 
3        .  incumbent 
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incumbent  on  the  kidneys  5  various  a- 
crids  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation 
conveyed  to  the  kidneys  \  and  perhaps 
fome  other  internal  caufes  not  yet  well 
known.  The  mofl  frequent  is  that  of 
calculous  matter  obfbrudling  the  tubuli 
uriniferi,  or  calculi  formed  in  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidneys,  and  either  flicking 
there,  or  falling  into  the  ureter. 

428.  The  various  event  of  this  dif- 
eafe  may  be  underllood  from  what  has 
been  delivered  on  the  fubje6t  of  other 
inflammations. 

429.  Writers,  in  treating  of  the  cure 
of  nephritis,  have  commonly  at  the 
fame  time  treated  of  the  cure  of  the 
Calculus  Renalis  :  But,  though  this 
may  often  produce  nephritis,  it  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a  diftind;  and  feparate 
difeafe ;  and  what  I  have  to  offer  as  to 
the  mode  of  treating  it,  mud  be  refer- 
ved  to  its  proper  place.     Here  I  fhall 

G  g  2  treat 
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treat  only  of  the  cure  of  the  Nephritis 
Vera  or  Idiopathica. 

430.  The  cure  of  this  proceeds  upon 
the  general  plan,  by  bleeding,  external 
fomentation,  frequent  enioilient  gly- 
iters,  antiphlogiilic  purgatives,  and  the 
free  ufe  of  mild  and  demulcent  li- 
quids *.  The  application  of  bliilers  is 
hardly  admillible  ',  or,  at  lead,  will  re- 
quire great  care,  to  avoid  any  confide- 
rable  abforption  of  the  cantharides  f . 

431.  The 


*  Thefe  have  all  been  enumerated  in  fome  of  the 

preceding  notes. 

f  This  is  a  very  neceffary  caution.  Blifters  gene- 
rally affefl  the  urinary  organs  and  veiTels,  occalioning 
much  irritation,  and  confequently  increafing  the  in- 
flammation. 

As  the  Author  is  rather  lliort  in  his  direftions  for 
the  cure  of  this  very  troublefome  inuammation,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  fome  particular  direccions  for 
regulating  our  pradlice  in  thefe  cafes. 

Aii 
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431.  The  Cyftitis,   or  inflammatiort 
of  the   bladder,   is   feldom  a  primary 

difeafe  ; 


An  ulper  in  the  kidneys  is  extremely  difficult  to 
heal  j  we  ought  therefore  always  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  nephritis  by  refolution.  The  general  remedies  for 
anfwering  this  intention  have  been  frequently  enume- 
rated, efpecially  in  the  notes  on  Art.  130.  and  131. 
The  particular  remedies  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  difeafe  are  demulcent  drinks  of  the  fofteft  nature, 
and  fuch  as  are  leaft  apt  to  irritate  the  parts ;  as  lint- 
feed  tea,  decodion  of  marfh  mallows,  &c.  Nitre  has 
been  recommended  among  the  general  antiphlogiftic 
remedies ;  but,  in  nephritis,  its  ufe  is  doubtful,  on  ac- 
count of  its  paffing  quickly  by  the  kidneys,  and  irri- 
tating them. 

A  difficulty  of  making  water  is  one  of  the  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe,  and  fome  pradlitioners  recommend 
heating  diuretics.  This  pradice,  however,  is  ex- 
.  tremely  hurtful,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
becaufe  thefe  warm  medicines,  as  turpentines,  bal- 
fams,  &c.  always  increafe  the  irritation,  efjpecially  in 
the  urinary  paffages. 

As  the  colon  prefles  immediately  on  the  kidneys, 
,?fpecially  on  the  right  one,  we  fhould  be  pepuliarly 

careful 
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difeafe;    and   therefore   is   not   to  be 
treated  of  here.     The  treatment  of  it, 

fo 


careful  to  keep  it  empty,  which  is  beft  done  by  gljfters, 
Befide  the  ufe  of  glyfters  in  evacuating  the  contents 
of  the  colon,  they  a6t  as  a  fomentation  to  the  inflamed 
part ;  we  ought  therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  prefcribe 
them  larger  than  ufual,  and  repeat  them  often.  They 
ought  to  be  extremely  emollient,  and  void  of  every 
ingredient  that  is  any  way  ftimulating.  A  quart  of 
thin  barley-water  or  lintfeed  tea  anfwers  the  purpofe 
as  completely  as  any  of  the  more  compound  emol- 
lient  glyfters  of  the  Pharmacopo&ias. 

"With  refpedl  to  diet  and  regimen,  we  may  obferve 
that  lenient  nourifliment  is  highly  proper  ;  for  every 
thing  acrid  naturally  forces  itfelf  off  by  the  urine, 
and  confequently  increafes  the  irritation.  A  total 
abftinence  from  food  is  by  no  means  advifeable,  be- 
caufe,  from  abftinence,  little  urine  is  fecreted,  and 
the  fmaller  the  quantity  fecreted  it  is  generally  the 
more  acrid,  and  confequently  noxious. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  up  as  much  as 
poffible.  Warm  foft  beds,  which  are  always  improper 
in  all  inflammatory  difeafes,  are  peculiarly  hurtful  in 
nephritis,  efpecially  if  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  5 
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fo  far  as  necefTary  to  be  explained,  may 
be  readily  underflood  from  what  ha^ 
been  already  delivered. 

432.  Of  the  vifceral  inflammations, 
there  remains  to  be  conlidered  the  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus :  But  I  omit 
it  here,  becaufe  the  confideration  of  it 
cannot  be  feparated  from  that  of  the 
difeafes  of  child-bearing  women. 

for  in  this  pofition  the  kidneys  are  kept  very  warm, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  preffed  by  the  fuperincum- 
bent  weight  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  all  which  will 
contribute  to  increafe  the  inflamiiiation.  Although 
lying  much  in  bed  be  difapproved,  the  patient  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  over  fatigued  with  fitting  too 
long.  The  room  ihould  be  moderately  cool,  and  the 
bed  fpringy,  but  not  foft. 

In  addition  to  what  was  faid  above  refpefting  bli- 
fters  in  this  difeafe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve, 
that  other  velicants  beiides  cantharides  may  be  ufed, 
fuch  as  muflard  poultices,  commonly  called  finapifms, 
a  poultice  of  the  freih  leaves  of  the  ranunculus  acris, 
and  other  acrid  plants. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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